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Senate Favors 
Standards for 
Canned Foods 


Secretary of Agriculture Is. 
Authorized by McNary, 
Bill to Establish Rating of 
Their Quality 








Alcohol Amendment 


Of Mr. Tydings Fails 


eeds in 





Senator Sheppard Succ 
Opposition to Clause Against 
Adulterant Dangerous to 
Human Life 





The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to establish a standard of qual- 
ity for canned to modify sucn 
standards from time to time, and to pre- 
scribe the form of statement which must 
appear on each package or label of | 
canned foods which fall below the stand- | 
ard promulgated by per according to the 
terms of a bill (S. 1133) passed by the 
Senate June 6. 

This bill, introduced May 15, 1929, by 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- | 
ture and Forestry, was brought up for 
consideration June 6 at his request, fol- | 
lowing a unanimous consent agreement 
temporarily to lay aside the unfinished 
business. 

Denaturing Check Sought 

An argendment to the bill offered by 
Senator Tydings (Dem. ), of Maryland, to 
prohibit the use of denaturing materials 
in industrial alcohol destructive to human 
life if taken as a beverage, was defeated 
on a record vote, 16 to 45. 

Senator Tydings, following the defeat 
of the amendment, deciared his intention 
to offer the proposal as a rider to any bill 
“which might be offered for the preserva- 
tion of the life of wild game, hogs, or cat- 
tle.” 

An amendment 


foods, 


offered by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, provid- 
ing that the Secretary of Agriculture | 
shall establish “such definitions and 
standards with respect to the identity or 
composition of any food as are supported 
by evidence,” lay on the table, but was 
not pressed during consideration of the 
bill. 
‘Senator Tydings’ Proposal 

Senator McNary explained, when the 
bill was laid before the Senate, that it 
simply authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to formulate grades for canned 
foods and to require that foods falling 
below this standard shall be so labelled. 

Senator Tydings proposed his amend- 
ment to make it unlawful for any person 
to manufacture or sell alcohol rendered 
destructive to human life. 

“The only purpose of the amendment,” 
he said, “is to prohibit the denaturing 
of industrial alcohol by ingredients 
dangeros to human life.” 

Mr. McNary said that he could 
accept the amendment in that it has no 
place in the bill and could not be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 
urged that the amendment be turned 
down, termining it “another attack 
the prohibition laws under a new guise. 

“The wets are renewing this attack,’ 
he asserted, explaining that the formula 


not 


of Texas, 


on 


now used is not poisonous but rather 
is nauseous.” 

“Then if it is not injurious to human 
life it will not be eliminated,” Mr. Tyd- 
ings replied. 

Senator Sheppard admitted that if 
used excessively the formula would be 
injurious. 

“My purpose in opposing this amend- 
ment is for the protection of human 
life,” Senator Sheppard said. 


Methyl Alcohol Explained 
Senator Tydings contended that “if 
this formula is not dangerous to human 
life, then it would not come under the 
terms of my amendment, so what is the 


opposition to it?” 
Senator Sheppard drew a comparison 
hetween the use of methyl alcohol for 


the purpose of making industrial alcohol | 
unfit for human consumption, and the 


use of strychnine. “Strychnine, when 
used in small quantities, is a valuabie 
medicine, but When used in large quan- 
tities, is extremely dangerous,” he said, 


hol used in rendering industrial alcohol 


ee 


He declared the amount of ethy] ‘onal | 


' 
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Time Limit for Tax 
On Radios Extended 
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Levy Paid on Third of South 
Carolina Receivers 
State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, June 6. | 
A 10-day extension of time for pay- 


ment of the South Carolina tax on radio 
receiving sets Was announced June 3 by 
the State tax commission. Under the law 
June 1 was the last day for payment. 
Approximately $12,000 have heen re- 
ceived and this leaves about two-thirds 
of the radios in the State unaccounted 
for, according to the commission, 

Since the revenue from the new tax 
goes toward equipment and permanent 
improvements at the State Perk tubercu- 
josis sanitarium, the tax commission is 
surprised that many radio owners have 
failed to pay the tax promptly, the an- 
nouncement stated. 

The tax is graduated according to the 
value of the set, and the rates are as fol- 
lows: 50 cents for sets costing less than 
$50, $1 for between $50 and $200, 
$2 for sets hetween $200 and $500, and 
$2.50 for sets costing more than $500. 
The tax is bringing an average of ap- 
proximately $1 per set, the tax commis- 

y sion stated. ‘ 


sets 
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Crowding of Federal Prisons 





Laid to Drug and Liquor Laws 





Representative Bachmann Declares One-half of All In- 
mates Were Sentenced Under 
These Statutes 





Prohibition law violations are increas- ! 
ing and the population of Federal prisons 
is increasing alarmingly, Representative 
Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va., 
told the House in a speech June 6. Mr. 
a member of the House 
Committee on Judiciary and recently 
made a survey of congestion in the pris- 
ons of the United States. Some of his 
conclusions were: 

There is a tendency toward heavier 
punishments in Federal enforcement of 
prohibition laws and lesser punishments 
in State enforcement of those laws. 

Prohibition violations are increasing in 


1S 


! number. 


Number of prisoners in all Federal 


ee 


Some Seasonal Gain 
Shown in Business 


Of Chicago District 


Trade and Industry Improve 
As Auto Production Ex- 
pands, Federal Reserve 
Bank Says 











Chicago, Ill., June 6.—Numerous sea- 
onal gains in the business and industry 


of the seventh Federal reserve district 
were shown by April figures, according 
to the monthly review of the "Federal | 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, but definite 


signs of a general broadening of activity 
are still lacking. 

Schedu of automobile manufactur- 
ers were further increased in April, the 
review states. Sales of new cars at 
wholesale and retail, and of used cars 
continued to gain throughout the Middle 
West. Steel ingot production fell off 
slightly in May, but recent new business 
has been fair in volume, according to 
the review. 

Building Increases 

Lumber distribution in the district 
showed a fair increase in April, while 
figures for cement are only slightly below 
1929 for the first three months of the 
year. Building construction increased 
seasonally, but remained belew April, 
1929. Employment figures fell off. Mer- 
chandising, both wholesale and retail, 
was on the increase during the month, 
the review indicates. 

The district summary 
text: 

While numerous seasonal gains in busi- 
ness and industry in the seventh district 
were shown by the April data reported 
to this bank, definite signs of a general 
broadening of activity are still lacking. 
The steel industry remains at approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of capacity with, 
however, a weakening price trend; de- 
partment store trade, owing to the late- 
ness of Easter, moved upward in the ma- 
jority of centers as compared with April 
a vear ago, well as registering a 
marked increase over March, 

Output of Cars Higher 


Automobile production and distribu- 
tion, wholesale and retail, reflecting 
Spring buying on the part of the public, 
showed a_ considerable increase over 
March, while the April retail distribu- 
tion figures showed a smaller decrease in 


_ 
1@S 


follows in full 


as 


comparison with April last vear than 
had been shown by the year-to-year com- 
parison in the preceding month. Meat 
packing, though still under last year, 
moved upward slighily in April as com- 
pared with the prior month. 


Seasonal influences effected 
ment in some phases of the employment 
situation; factory employment declined, 
but this recession appears to have heen 
to a degree offset by absorption of work- 
ers in the slightly accelerated construc- 
tion industry, in farm and road work, 
bridge building, and other outdoor activi- 
ties, with a resultant declining number of 
workers in relation to the number of jobs 
available in the larger industrial centers. 

Building continued below last year, but 


improve- 


, 
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prisons is on an increase to an alarming 
extent. 

Approximately 542 per cent of prison- 
ers in all Federal and State prisons are} 
prohibition violators. | 

About two-thirds of all prisoners re- 
ceived in the five Federal prisons dur- | 
ing the fiscal year 1929 were violators | 
of three Federal statutes, namely, (1) | 
25 per cent for violation of the national | 
prohibition act; (2) 25 per cent for vio- 
lation of the Federal drug act; and (3) 
16 per cent for violation of the national 


motor vehicle theft act, known as the 
Dyer Act. 
About half the prisoners in Federal 


prisons are less than 30 years old. 

But for the large number of prisoners 
sentenced to Federal prisons for viola- 
tion of the Federal drug act and the 
national prohibition act—and the two 
classes comprise half of the Federal | 
prison population—there would be no 
congestion in the Federal prisons. 

Of the 85 Federal judicial districts in 
the United States the southern judicial 
district of West Virginia heads the list 
in the number of prisoners sentenced to 
the Federal prisons for the fiscal year 
1929. 

The State prisons are not overcrowded 
through enforcement of the prohibition 
law. 


Producing figures from his compila- 
tions from official sources, Mr. Bach- 
mann said that more than 25 per cent | 


of the Federal prison population are pro- 
hibition law violators while only 3% per 
cent of the total State prison population 


are violators of the prohibition laws. He 
said the total prison population of the 
country on Jan. 1, 1930, was 127,940, of 


whom 11,270 were in Federal and 116,670 
in all State prisons. 

He deprecated lack of available sta- 
tistics on the numben Federal prison- 
in county and municipal jails unde) 
sentence for misdemeanor or for viola- 
tion of State 


of 


ers 


prohibition laws and a sim- 
ilar lack with respect to percentage of 
the violators of State prohbiition laws 


sentencea to county 


He 


and municipal jails. 
said that valuable information ma- 
terial to the solution of the country’s 
crime problem would be provided if it 
could be definitely determined the number 
of prisoners confined in the 3,703 county 
jails in the United States for misde- 
meanors, 

The question of’ congestion in our 
State and Federal penitentiaries has be- 
come of vital importance during the last 
two or three years. It has been said 
that America is the most lawless wation 
in all the civilized world. This is a very 
serious indictment. It has been claimed 
by many that all of our prisons are over- 
crowded beyond their normal capacity. 
Many reasons have been advanced for 
these conditions, the principal one being 
prohibition, 

To determine the facts, I wrote 
warden of each Federal prison, as well 
as the warden of each prison and 
reformatory in each State, asking to be 
advised as to the total number of pris- 
oners confined in each prison, and specifi- 


to the 


LO 


|hearing four 


cally the number of prisoners confined 
for violation of the State and Federal 
prohibition laws, There are five Fea- | 





eval prisons and 100 State prisons. Th 
survey does got include local and county 
jails or workhouses, or other institutions 
where misdemeanants are confined. 

From the answers received, I 
prepared tables, giving the names and 
locations of each Federal and State 
prisons showing the number of prisoners 
confined in each, which will be inserted 
as part of my remarks. 


have 


These tables show the aumber of pris- 
oners confined for all offenses on Jan, 1, 
1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930, respectively, 
in both the Federal and State prisons; 
also the number of i? Ss received 
for the vears 1927, 1928, 1929, fur viola 
tion of the Federal and State prehibition 
laws; and the normal capacity of each 
prison. 

Federal Prisons.—There are five Fed- 
eral penitentiaries in the Unitcd States. 
The United States Penitentiary at At 
lanta, Ga.; the United States Peniten- 


tiary at Leavenworth, Kans.; the United 
States Penitentiary at McNeill Island, 
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Fair Return for Rail Carriers 


: -. 
Sought in New 





Relief From Curb 
Parking Refused 


vv 
Court Refers Property 
Ouner to Municipality 
A 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, June 6, 
PROPERTY owner whose ac- 
cess to his residence is seri- 
ously interfered with by the park- 
ing of automobiles along the curb 
of the street for long periods must 
go to the municipality for relief, 
and not to the courts, the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court has declared. 
The owner had also complained 
that the parking of cars in front 
of his property in Detroit practi- 
cally deprived it of police and fire 
protection. The parties parking 
their cars claimed a legal right un- 
der an ordinance permitting park- 


ing upon that street for 48 con- 
secutive hours. 
‘The obvious remedy,” the court 


“is municipal legislation 
on the street 


declares, 
regulating parking 


in the vicinity of plaintiff's prem- 
ises.” 





Waterway Rates 





Head of Federal Barge Line 
Says Equitable Basis 
Is Desired 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6.—The Inland 
Waterways Corporation has no quarrel 
with the railroads in the development of 
the Nation’s inland waterway system, 
Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman 
of the board of the Corporation, said in 
an address June 6 before the Propeller 
Club in Pittsburgh. He added that it 
was the desire of the Corporation that 
the railroads receive a reasonable return 
upon the money invested in their facili- 
ties. 

“It is inconceivable to me,” he said, 
“that the Congress of the United States, 





or the Administration, would embark 
upon a proposition designed to impnrir 
the efficiency or the earnings of our 


splendid railroad systems. It is equally 
inconceivable to me that the people of 
the United States, who have been taxed 
for 100 years to create navigable water 
rights of way, 
benefits accruing from their 
through cooperation and 
with rail and motor transport.” 

Maj. Gen. Ashburn declared that 
the Corporation is seeking a method 
whereby the rail lines and the barge !ine 


operation 


| should become 


| 


}end its inquiry 


| Bankers to Sell 


German Bonds 





Department of State Says 
It Will Not Oppose 


Financing 





HE Department of State will inter- 

pose no objection to the floating of 
$100,000,000 of German reparations 
bonds in the United States, according 
to an oral announcement by the Under- 
sccretary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, 
June 6. 

The issue will be floated by a syndi- 
cate of bankers headed by J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company and including all 
banking houses in New York, Mr. Cot- 
ton stated. 


The total amount of German bonds 
is $300,000,000 and the par value of 
the amount to be floated in the United 


States is $100,000,000. although the is- 
sue will be sold somewhat under that 
figure, it was stated. 





House Action Urged 


On Bill for Revision 
Of Copyright Laws 


Enactment at Present Ses- 
sion Advocated to Permit 
United States to Enter In- 
ternational Union 


The House 








Committee on Rules, after 
Members of the House in 
favor of and one Member in opposition 
to the Vestal bill (H. R. 12549) for a 
general revision of the copyright law in- 
cluding 9n automatic copyright provision, 
deferred action on a special rule to ex- 
pedite it. The Rules Committee will 
meet again June 11, in executive session. 

The bill, recently reported favorably to 
the House by the Committee on Patents, 
was the Rules Committee on a 
plea for a special rule with a view to 
action by the House at this session and 
enactment before the 71st Congress ad- 
journs, that the United States may 
enter the International Copyright Union 
and avoid exploitation abroad. 

Advocates and Opponent of Bill 

Representatives Vestal (Rep.), of Ar- 
derson, Ind, chairman of the House 
Committee ,oy,,Vatents; Lanham (Dem.), 
of * Fort i Tex, ranking minority 
member of the Committee; Bacon (Rep.), 
of Westbury, N. Y., and Merritt (Rep.), 
of Stamford, Conn., spoke 
the proposal for a rule and for the merits 
of the preposed law. Representative 
Busby (Dem.), of Houston, Miss., argued 
in opposition to it. 

(A summary of 
on Patents report on 
lished in the issue of 

Representative Snell (Rep.), 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, in the course of the hearing, 
said the only opposition that he knew 
of from those affected by the proposed 
legislation was from William A. 
and the Shubert interests. Their 
sition, according to witnesses, he 
was to the divisible copyright provisions, 

Provisions of Bill Explained 

Mr. Vestal and Mr. Lanham explained 
the provisions of the bill aiong the lines 
of their Committee report to the House. 
The purpose of the bill is to meet devel- 
opments since the present copyright law 
was enacted, they explained, and to give 
clear title to authors and to supplant 
common law with statutory law. 

They pointed out what they regarded 
as necessity for automatic copyright. 
They said it is important to have the 
House pass the bill now, and that it 
law before the 71th Con- 
so that the United States 
International Copyright 
1, 1931. 
convention 


before 


sO 


House Committee 
the bill was pub- 
June 2.) 


the 


gress adjourns, 
may join the 
Union by Aug. 

At the last 


of the union, 
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Inquiry Extended 
On Campaign Funds 





Senate to Investigate New Jer- 
sey and Oklahoma Complaints 





The Senate Campaign Expenditures 


Committee on June 6 agreed to send its 
agents into New Jersey and Oklahoma, 
it was stated orally by the chairman, 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota. 


The complaints that have been re- 
ceived charge that the New Jersey law, 
which limits campaign expenditures, 
being “flouted” and that no restriction 
at all is being placed on funds, he stated, 
The complaints apply to the candidates 
in the Republican primary, who are 
Dwight W. Morrow, Franklin T. Fort 
and Joseph S. Frelinghuysen. There is 
virtually no contest for the Democratic 
nomination, the Senator said. 


Is 


“Charges from Oklahoma are of the 
same nature and involve both parties,” 
Senator Nye said. 


The campaign funds chairman is leav- 


ing Washington for North Dakota and 
on his way will stop in Chicago to ar- 
range for hearings late in July on ex- 
penditures in illinois, he said. By July 
1 the committee will have received from 
the Pennsylvania secretary of state, 
photostatic copies of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of county committees and will 
in Pennsylvania early 


| July, 


should be deprived of the! 


coordination | 


will receive an equitable return for the | 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 


Questioned regarding Illinois expendi- | 


tures, Senator Nye said that “the ac- 
counting that has been made of Repre- 
sentative McCormick’s campaign is ob- 
viously only a small part of the ex- 
penditures in the State in her behalf.” 
This conclusion may be drawn, he said, 
trom Mrs, McCormick’s reported expen 
ditures ‘n Cook County where about half 


the votes were cast. 
“Much more than she accounted for 
was spent in Cook County in her behalf,” 


| he said, 


in support of | 


of Pots-! 


Brady | 
oppo- | 
said, | 


in | 


Sale of Motor 


Oils by Bottles 
| Is Disapproved 





‘Conference on Weights and 

| Measures Says New System 

| Of Dispensing Lubricants 
Violates Code 





Regulat ion Favored 
For Penny Seales 





Commercial Machines for 

| Weighing Persons Said to 
Show Wide Range of Inac- 
curacies 





Disapproval of the use of sealed bot- 


les for dispensing lubricating oil was 
expressed June 6 by the national con- 
ference on weights and measures, but 


the convention supported a_ resolution 
favoring sale of treated coal without 
making additional allowance for the 


weights of chemicals used in rendering 
the fuel dustproof. 
Following statements by Carl FE. 


Dartt, president of the Columbia Scaie 
Co. that person-weighing penny-operated 
scales show wide ranges of inaccuracies, 
the convention instructed the committee 
on specifications and tolerances to pre- 
pare a code of specifications for these 
devices to be considered at the 1951 ses- 
sion, 

Discussed 

is not objec- 
and measure 
resolution, adopted by a 
unanimous vote, declared, and conse- 
quently weights and measures officials 
feel that it is unnecessary to require an 
allowance be made in the weight of a 
ton of this commodity. The maximum 
weights of chemicals used was limited 
at 30 pounds per ton, however, and the 
conference was recorded as favoring the 


Coal Weight 
Chemically 
tionable from 
standpoint, the 


treated coal 
a weights 


requirement that coal so treated be de- 
scribed on both the delivery ticket and 
bill of sale as “chemically treated.” 


Lubricating oil dispe nsing bottles have 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


| been placed in service in many parts of | 


the country which exceed the ovgr-all 
height allowed by the lubricating oil bot- 
tle code, the committee on resolutions 
reperted, and which de not cemply with 
requirements for cap markings. 
Exemption from compliance with the 
code claimed, the committee 
counted, on the ground that the oil 
measured into bottles, which are sealed. 
The conference agreed that the oil is 
not delivered to customers in the way 
other packaged commodities are sold, but 


is re- 


Is 


is transferred to the engine crank-case 
by station attendants. The practice re- 
sults in bottles being “in effect” meas- 


ures, which may be employed “to deceive 
and perpetrate fraud upon the customer,” 


according to the resolution. 
| The conference “strongly disapproves 
these bottles and any others for use in 


dispensing lubricating oils, 
comply with the code.” 


which do not 


Amendment Accepted 


In addition to supporting this resolu 
tion by a unanimous vote, 
jaccepted an amendment 
specifiactions for 
pensing containers 
specifically outlaws this new bottle. 

Specifications for 2-gallon molds and 
machine-filled pint and quart cartons of 
brick ice cream, which were adopted by 
a recent convention of manufacturers of 
we cream, were endorsed by the con- 
ference, 

Person-weighing scales, 
clared in an address 
Abuses” of this device, 
much public criticism 
found to be generally inaccurate. ‘This 
jinstrument, he said “is in all probability 
the only mechanical device which, after 
30-odd years of experiment and develop- 
ment, is less efficient than when it was 
introduced.” 
| The old-type 


the conference 
to the code of 
lubricating — oil-dis- 
and measures which 


Mr. Dartt 
on “Uses 
are the object of 


and have ,been 


de 


and 





beam scale, penny-con- 
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Higher Copper 


Demand Forecast 





Electrification of Railroads 
Expected to Expand 
Consumption 





DETTE, Mont., June 6.—Electrifica- 


tion of railroads, already begun, 

is expected to increase the demand for 
copper still further in the next few 
years, said George Otis Smith, director 
of the Geological Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior, in an address 
here June before the graduating 
class of the Montana School of Mines. 
“The per capita consumption of cop- 
per in the United States is almost twice 


6 


that of any European country,” said 
Director Smith, “and on the other 
continents so little copper is now used 


that the growing demand resulting 
from higher standards of living may 
be expected to offset in part the new 
supplies of copper from new cources.” 


In 35 years, he said, American 
copper production has increased from 
380,000,000 pounds to  2,000,000,000 


pounds, 


Treasury to Offer 


$400.000.000 Issue 
Of New Certificates 


Summer Bills Will Bear In- 
terest at 2% Per Cent and 
Will Mature Within 12- 


Month Period 











The June financing of the Department 
of the Treasury will consist of an offer- 
ing of $400,000,000 of certificates of in- 
debtedness, bearing 27% per cent interest 
and maturing in 12 months, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
announced June 6, 

The interest rate at which the 
being offered is the second lowest of post- 
war flotations by the Treasury, the ree- 
ords show. Jn 1924 and again in 1925 the 
Department sold of 6 and 12 
months’ 


issue is 


issues 


maturities, respectively, at a 
rate of 2%, per cent. 
About $550,000,000 of certificates of 


indebtedness mature on June 16, the day 
following the date of the present offer- 
Recause the difference between the 
Treasury's feceipts and expenditures 
during the current fiscal year which ends 


June 30 was said by Mr. Mellon to be 
small, the Department found it advan- 
tageous to reTund all excepting about 


$150,000,000 of the maturities. 


Mr. Mellon has stated orally that there 
will be a surplus and fear of an unbal- 
anced budget in the current vear is un- 
warranted. He has reiterated, however. 
the margin is narrow. The* maturity 
date of the new issue will be within a 
month of the opening of the fiscal year 
1952, and after nearly all of the prob- 
lems anticipated for the fiscal year 1931 
have been solved, according to the See- 
retary. Following is the full text of the 
announcement: 


To Pay 27% Per Cent 

The Treasury today offering for 
subscription, at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal reserve banks, an 
of 12-month 27% per cent Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness of Series TJ- 
1931, dated and bearing interest from 
16, 1930, and maturing June 15, 
i931. The amount of the offering is 
$400,000,000, or thereabouts. 
Applications will be received at 
iederal reserve banks. The Treasury 
will accept in payment for the new cer- 
tificates, at par, Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness of Series TJ-1930, matur- 
ing June 16, 1930. Subscriptions for 
which payment is to be tendered in cer- 
tificates of indebtedness maturing June 
1930, will be given preferred allot- 
ment up to $150,000,000. 
Bearer certificates will 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000 and $100,000. The certificates 
will have two interest coupons attached 


4 


1s 


issue 


be issued in 
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Two High-power Broadcasters 


Permitted to Use Same Wave. 


: 





Iowa Stations Are First to 
Receive Right to Synchro- 
nize Operations 





high-powered 
broadcasters was permitted for the first 


Synchronization of 


time on a practical basis when the 


eral Radio Commission June 6 


granted authority 
Iowa to operate at the same time on the 


same channel. 

The two stations, WHO, 
and WOC, Davenport, 
ized without the use 
lines. They operate 
power, 

The application of the stations 
granted on recommendation of the chief 
engineer of the Commission, Dr. C. B. 
| Jolliffe, 
of synchronization 
| casters, 

For several months these two stations, 
which have shared time on the 1,000-kilo- 
cycle channel, with 5,000 watts each, 
have experimented with synchronization 


on 


to two stations in 


Des Moines, 

= 
be synchron- 
wire control 
5.000 watts 


will 
of 
with 


tests of the broad- 


under Commission authority. Because 
the stations were forced to divide time 
the State of lowa was not consistently 


served, it was explained. With the syn- 
chronized system, only a small interfer- 
ence area at a point midway between the 
two stations is created. Otherwise, it 





| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 


Fed- t 


was | 


who made personal observation | 





Americans Extend 
Rubber Acreage 


vy 
Large Estate Opened in 
Dutch East Indies 
v 


N AMERICAN company is open- 
ing a farge rubber estate in The 
Netherlands East Indies, the result 
of which, in the opinion of trade, 
will be a material increase in the 
American share of the total rubber 
production, according to a report 
from Vice Consul Daniel M. Brad- 
dock at Medan, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The average productivity of the 
American estates is again very 
much higher than that of any of 
the other hational groups, rising 
from 557 in 1928 to 574 in 1929, as 
compared with the 422 average of 
all nationalities in 1929. 


New plantings on estates during 
the year 1929 amounted to almost 
9,000 hectares, bringing the total 
planted area to 251,000 hectares, 
while more than 6,000 new hectares 
were brought into bearing. 
(Issued by Department of Com- 








enable our citizens 
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Congress provides for them.” 


President of the United States, 
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On Naval Treaty 


Denied to Senate 





Documents Withheld — by 
President in Public Inter- 
est, Secretary of State In- 
forms Senator Borah 





Agreement to Stand 
On Merits, He Says 
No Concealed Understandings 
Nor Commitments Except 


As Included in Document 
Exist, Mr. Stimson Says 


& 








President Hoover has refused to sup- 
ply the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee with confidential correspondence 
preceding the London naval conference, 


as “not, in his opinion, compatible with 
the public interests.” Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Committee chairman 


was advised, June 6, by the Secretary of 


State, Henry L. Stimson. 
The material denied had been re- 
quested by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 


California, leading opponent to ratifica- 
tion of the London treaty, and included 
“all letters, papers, documents, tele- 
grams, dispatches and communications of 
every sort leading up to or relating to 
the London conference and the London 
treaty.” 

Future Negotiations at Stake 

“If the confidence in which they were 
made to the American delegation in Lon- 
don is broken, it would materially impair 
the possibility of future successful ne- 
gotiations between this Government and 
other nations,” Secretary Stimson wrote 
in a letter made public by Senator 
Borah. 

“The questian whether 
or not in the interest 
States and should or should not be rati- 
tied by the Senate must, in the last event. 
be determined from the language of the 
document itself and not from extraneous 
matter. 


this treaty is 
of the United 


Is 


“There are no concealed understand- 
ings in this matter, nor are there any 
commitments whatever except as appear 
in the treaty itself and the interpretive 
exchange of notes recently suggested by 
your Committee, all of which are now in 
the hands of the Senate.” 


No Mr. Borah 


Senator no comment 
make on President Hoover's 
other than to say the Committee will 
probably take up the matter June 9 
Following a conference with the Presi- 
dent, June 5, however, Mr. Borah made 
the following statement: 

“IT did not say to the President, but I 
say now, that I have felt the Committee 
was entitled to all the facts which would 


Comment by 


Borah had to 


position, 


throw any light upon the treaty, even 
jat the expense of what some seem to 
think is delay. But when the facts are 


jall in, I feel that we should dispose of 


the 


‘Senators McKellar and George 


merce.) 
4J | a 







































the treaty.” 
Senator Johnson also 
ment for the time being. 
Secretary Stimson made a_ personal 
visit to the Senate, June 6, talking, 
among others, with Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and delegate to 
the London conference, regarding treaty 
matters. The exact nature of this con- 
ference was not disclosed. 
Mr. Stimson's Letter 
Secretary Stimson’s _ letter 
Borah follows in full text: 
“Dear Senator Borah: I am in receipt 
of your letter of June 3, requesting on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Ree 
lations certain papers relative to the 
Geneva conference of 1927. I am also 
in receipt of your favors of June 3 and 


o 
June 4, transmitting copies of letters of 


withheld com- 


to Mr, 





> 
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Views V ary on Agency 
To Stabilize Cotton 





Discuss Marketing Plan 





Approval of the Federal Farm Board’s 
action in establishing the Cotton Stabil- 
ization Corporation was expressed by 
two southern Senators June 6, though 
reservations were made as to whether 
any good will result from the plan. 

“IT hope it will do some good, but judg- 
ing from the past performances of the 
Board I have my doubts,” declared Sena- 
tor McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. “I’m 
hoping for the best, however. The price 
of cotton ought to de stabilized.” 

“But.” Mr. McKellar said, “if 
don't stabilize cotton any better 
they have stabilized wheat I’m 
doubtful any good being 
plished.” 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, exe 
pressed himself as gratified that the 
Board has taken this step, which he hag 
advocated for some time. 

“I was very much in hopes that the 
Board would form a stabilization corpora- 
tion for cotton because I have conceived 
these provisions of the agricultural mar- 
keting act as being the only features that 


they 
than 
very 


ot accom- 


would te of any substantial benefit to 
the cotton farmer,” said the Georgia 
Senator. 

“I’m not sure, of course, that the 
Board will accomplish what it hopes. 


This is an open question and the Board 
has proceeded very yautiously and very 
wisely However, whatever benefits 
that will accrue to cotton will be in the 
organization of stabilization corpora. 
tions.” 

(The Board’s statement announcing the 
filing of articles of incorporation for the 


so. 


Cotton Stabilization Corporation was 
printed in full text in the issue of 
June 6.) 


i 
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British Termed 
- Content With 15 


$-inch Cruisers 


aFOPe's 9 











Correspondence Between 
Governments Clarifies 
Nineteenth Article of Lon- 
don Naval Agreement 





A statement by Great Britain, in cor- 
respondence between that government 
and the governments of the United 
States and Japan, clarifying article 19 
of the London naval treaty, specifically 
recludes the replacement of the four 
ritish cruisers of the “Hawkins” class, 
earrying 7.5-inch guns, with 8-inch gun 
cruisers, it was stated orally on June 6 
in behalf of the Department of State. 

In other words, according to the in- 
terpretation of the State Department, 
Great Britain prefers to build 6-inch 
gun cruisers instead of 8 as far as tne 
four ships of the “Hawkins” class are 
concerned. 

According to the correspondence which 
has been sent to the Senate, and of which 
a summary was published in the issue of 
June 6, the three governments agree, in 
interpreting article 19, that the word 
“category” means category or subcate- 
gory, and also that vessels becoming 
overage in either subcategory A or B 
shall be replaceable only in that subcate- 
gory. 

Right to 19 Cruisers Held 

Testimony has been given before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
it was pointed out at the Department of 
State, that during the life of the London 


treaty Great Britain would have the 
right to build 15 &8-inch gun cruisers in 
adidtion to the four cruisers of the 





“Hawkins” class carrying 7.5-inch guns, 
thereby making a total of 19 cruisers of 
practically &-inch guns, as against 18 
of such cruisers for the United States, 

The British note, it was pointed out at 
the Department, makes it clear that 
Great Britain has no such intention and 
that the total number of 8-inch 








t ) gun 
cruisers that government will build will 


be limited to 15. 

Great Britain has been scrupulousiy 
careful in the note just made public to 
make this clear, it was stated by the 
Department. There can be no misun- 
derstanding on this point, and it is clear 
that Great Britain wants the large 
cruisers which she has changed into 
6-inch gun cruisers, and that she does 
not want 19 8-inch gun cruisers, it was 
said. 

Exchange of Diplomatic Notes 

A statement by the Department of 
State in regard to the correspondence 
with the governments of Great Britain 
and Japan follows in full text: 

The following exchange of netes was 
today completed between the Government 
of the United States and the governments 
of Great Britain and Japan retative to 
the interpretation of article 19 of the 
London naval treaty of 1930: 

American Note: “It is the understand- 
ing of the Government of the United 
States that the word ‘category’ in article 
19 of the London naval treaty of 1930 
means category or subcategory. The 
Government of the United States de- 
clares that it interprets the treaty to 
mean that vessels becoming overage in 
either subcategory A or subcategory B 
of the cruiser categories (article 16) 
shall be replaceable only in that sub- 
category. 

“The American Government will be 
most happy to have the confirmation of | 
this understanding from his majesty’s 
government.” 


Replies of Tokyo and London | 


Translation of the reply of the Japan- transmittal of certain correspondence to | 
| the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


ese minister for foreign affairs: 
“IT have the honor to acknowledge re-| 
ceipt of your note dated May 21, 1930, 


1114) | 
President Denies to Senate 


of the Navy have also freely given their 
don and are familiar with every phase of 


Committee. L , 
treaty is or is not in the interest of the 


be ratified by the Senate must in the last 
event be determined from the language 
of the document iself and not from ex- 


concealed understandings in this matter, 


except as appear in the treaty itself and 


Statement Issued 


THE UNITED 
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Secret Notes on Naval Treaty 





Surrender of Confidential Documents Not of Public In- 
terest, Says Secretary of State in Letter 
To Senator Borah 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Senator Johnson of the same dates re-{; Secretary Stimson said the idea that 
spectively, in which he makes certain certain papers were being withheld in 
inquiries and also asks for certain con- order to cover up certain indiscretions of 
fidential telegrams of the Department, the American delegation was “nonsense.” 
and also for ‘all letters, papers, docu- “There were no commitments made by 
ments, telegrams, dispatches and: com- the American delegation except those 
munications of every sort leading up to contained in the treaty itself,” Secretary 
or relating to the London conference ' Stimson stated. The statement follows 
and London treaty.’ a Ss a i : 

“8 sending you by hand a set of erest of the ratification o 
all ‘<u sesmae of the conference for the treaty by our Senate, I should be 


imitati only too glad to have every step in the 
on of naval armament, held yee yt 1 
sgh eget 5; negotiations known and every confiden- 


for, I am directed by the President to 


: ‘ a complicated negotiation such as this 
say that their production would not, in 


; ( cannot be carried through without many, 
his opinion, be compatible with the pub- | many private talks and discussions, man 
lic interest. ; to man; many tentative suggestions and 

“These requests call for the production proposals. Delegates from other coun- 
and possible publication of informal and tries come and tell you in confidence of 
confidential conversations, communica- their troubles at home and of their dif- 
tions and tentative suggestions of a kind ferences with other countries and with 
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Two High-power 
Broadeasters to 
Use Same Wave 


4 





‘Federal Radio Commission 
Permits Iowa Stations to 


Operate on Synchronized | 


Basis 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
is said, the stations will serve their nor- 


| 


The Congress of th 
United States 


Proceedings of June 6, 1930 





The Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon, 

June 6. Senator Bratton «Dem.), 
of New Mexico, called before the Sen- 
ate an amendment to a bill (S. 1916) 
relating to stenographic help in mat- 
ters before the grand jury, which is 
on the calendar of the Senate. Ob- 





+ report on the two previous 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaiLy 


Cottonseed Oil 
Industry Is Said 
To Be Depressed 














——— oo 





Federal Trade Commission 
Told Capacity of Presses 
Is Twice That Needed for 
‘Economical Crushing 


reports 
might be submitted to the Senate. (De- 
tailed discussion, page 3.) 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
explained an amendment he had pro- 
posed to the citizenship bill before 
the Senate, 





Testifying in the inquiry by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission into the cotton- 


mal area. ; fan jection was made by Senator Norris. | A seed industry, R. R. DuPree, of Cincin- 
In the past the Commission has en-| A minor bill was passed at the request Beet nati, vice president and general manager 
couraged such experiments to ascertain) of Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado. MESSAGE from the House an- of Procter & Gamble Company and 


feasibility of more than one station of 
high power operating on the same chan- 
nel without ruinous interference. 


tofore have contended that synchroniza- 
tion, without the use of expensive land- 
line control wires is not practicable. 

“I think it is a very significant experi- 
ment” said Dr. Jolliffe in commenting on 
the WHO-WOC tests. 

Special Equipment 


At the request of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the merchant and marine bill 


HE SENATE defeated the Tydings 

amendment providing for the prohi- 
bition of the use of adulterants dan- 
gerous to human life in rendering in- 
dustrial alcohol unfit for human con- 
sumption, by a vote of 16 to 45. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 


~“ nounced action by that body on the 
conference report-on the naval appro- 
priations bill (H. R. 12236). 


vice president of the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Company, operating about 15. oil 
mills in the South, said June 6 that the 


at Geneva in 1927, which have been a , 3 . : : ; By this means it would be possible to See ssaitin, tant . : After discussion o e parliamen- (‘cottonseed industry was in rather bad 

/made public. I am also sending you a} = te © Pe ae for it — only “double up” stations on the same channel, pings ige Asay Leyte Mo pond | tary situation of A aoe ce (H shape. 

confidential memorandum which will an- Soa thole ae t a i o egation and in that manner relieve the condition iis: eeaaiallili tat canned foods falling | R- 10960) amending the law relative Asked by the trial attorney why his 

swer as far as possible the questions con- | SCrVe’ rae tp with zeal and suc- now existing because of the large num- hid ‘4 coaueia standards set by the | to citizenship and naturalization of company had during recent years pur- 

tained in Senator Johnson’s letter of ious calc ana aie eke See aoe ber of stations operating on the very lennieny of Agriculture shall ‘be so | married women, a demand for the chased additional presses, Mr. DuPree 

June 3. \sincerely desirous of promoting ay limited number of channels. Engineers, labelled, taken up. (Details on page 1.) | “regular order” by Senator Walsh, of replied that these presses had been added 
“Respecting the other papers called | agreement fair to all. But unfortunately according to Commission records, here- ‘ ; Mass4chusetts, resulted in reopening t® the established mills for the purpose 


of improving the drainage of cottonseed 
oil from the kernels and not for the 
purpose of increasing the crushing ca- 
pacity of the mills. 

“We think,’ said Mr. DuPree, “that 
the industry in rather bad shape. 
There are over twice as many presses as 
required for economical crushing of the 


of consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness (H. R. 9592), amending the mer- 
chant marine law. 

On the motion of Senator Phipps 
(Rep.), of Colorado, the Senate con- 
curred in the action of the House on 
the naval appropriations bill. 


1s 


He explained that “very specialized Sens . . r afi : , 

/ M : : ‘ : : : Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska seed. We know that the man who pur- 
which are common to almost every ne- | other delegates; they tell you of what equipment,” devised by Bell Laboratories, Then the bill was passed without a asked unanimous a that the Wa. | chases 1500 tone of cottonseed a tie 
gotiation and without which such nego- | they would do under certain circum-_ is being used. “It can’t be done/ with any record vote. finished business be laid aside and the | press cannot manufacture the seed eco- 
tiations can not successfully be carried stances, and would not do under other kind of equipment. This apparatus is Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- Senate consider the bill (S. 3344) sup-  nomicall*® The is in trouble 


on. If the confidence in which they were circumstances, and some of these confi- 
made to the American delegation in |dences necessarily get into confidential ca- 
London is broken, it would materially im- |bles and reports. Now if these reports and 
pair the possibility of future successful cables should become public, or if the 
negotiations between this Government’ members of the American delegation 
and other nations. should reveal these confidences on the 

“The necessity of preserving such con-, Witness stand who would ever trust an 
fidences was made clear by President , American delegation in another confer- | 
Washington at the very beginning of ence? This is a consideration which 
this Government. In reply to a resolu- | must particularly be kept in mind in dis- 


ahead of the radio art at the present 
time, and in order to accomplish this 
synchronization of signals, stations must 
have this precise equipment.” 

Operation of the two Iowa stations in 
perfect coordination will give listeners 
of these stations full-time programs, as 
contrasted to the present half-time serv- 
ice, Dr. Jolliffe pointed out. The two 
stations are owned and operated by the 


ton, sought to secure immediate con- 
sideration of a bill (S. 255), for the 
promotion of the health and welfare of 
mothers and infants. Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, objected. 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
asked for immediate consideration of 
a bill (S. 3344), supplementing the na- 
tional prohibition act for the District 
of Columbia. Senator Tydings ob- 


industry 

and will continue to be until more presses 
now installed are used for drainage. The 
more you can get out of a ton of cotton- 
seed as a manufacturer, the more you 
can pay the producer, who is the farmer, 
for his seed.” Mr. DuPree testified that 
|his company crushed approximately 10 
per cent of the total production of cot- 
tonseed. 


Statement of Mr. DuPree 


plementing the national prohibition law 
for the District of Columbia. Although 
his request was objected to he said he 
“felt constrained to clarify its pur- 
poses” and spoke upon it. 

Upon Senator Howell asking unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
with consideration of the calendar, ob- 
jection was made by Senator Tydings. 


tion of the House of Representatives armament conferences, for as I have | Central Broadcasting Company, which «| i pre At the request of Senator Wagner . 7 
of Mar, 24, 1796, he said: said already publicly many times, dis- | engaged the Bell Laboratories for the hee aT ns tee (Dem.), of New York, the Senate = Ta concluded his testimony 
° . : ar is . ] "NQCVeESe INV , »sts 3 j LOY ‘eECIS] mone s , . i. ee ., “ . 2 sites . b wit y s e : 
“(The nature of foreign negotiations | #*mament is a continuous process involv- | tests, using the improved precision type 2 ond the law relative to the citizen- | CoMSidered a resolution (S. Con. Res. ith the following statement 


requires caution and their success must | ing many steps and many conferences. 
often depend on secrecy; and even when The London conference is only one such 
brought to a conclusion, a full disclos- step; many others must follow and it is 
ure of all the measures, demands or especially important that the reputation 
eventual concessions which may have | of the American name for integrity and 
been proposed or contemplated would be eo shall be scrupulously  pre- 
extremely impolitic; for this might have | Served. 
a pernicious influence on future nego- Washington s Position 
tiations or »produce immedigte inconven- 
iences, perhaps danger and mischief, in Ts Quoted 

George Washington had a wise head 


relation to other powers.’ 
in these matters, as in all others, and 


“Both the Secretary of the Navy and 
I have been before your Committee and he put the situation concisely when he 
have been examined at length. Officers | said in 1796: 


a : “The nature of foreign negotiations 
views to your Committee. Moreover,two' | et : . 8g : gotiations | 

embers of your Committee were mem- | Teqires caution and for success must | 
members ) often depend on_ secrecy; even when! 


oy J ‘ican delegation at Lon- : i ; | 
bers of the American deleg brought to a conclusion a full disclosure 


of all the measures, demands, all even- 
tual concessions which may have been 
proposed or contemplated would be ex- 
tremely impolitic; for this might have a 
pernicious influence on future negotia- 
tion, or produce immediate inconveniences 
perhaps danger and mischief in relation 
to other powers.” 


the negotiations from beginning to end, 
and stand ready to make their knowledge 
available to interested members of your 
The question whether this 


United States and should or should not 


Washington’s views have been consis- 
There have been no tently followed by American Presidents 
in such matters ever since. 

One of the latest instances that has 
y happened, and the one most similar to 
the interpretive exchange of notes re-| the present case, was when President 
cently suggested by your Committee, all) Harding in February, 1922, declined to 
of which are now in the hands of the Sen- | furnish to the Senate “the records, min- 
ate. | utes, arguments, debates, conversations, 

“Very respectfully, |et cetera” relating to the four power 

(SD) “HENRY L STIMSON.” treaty between the United States, Great 
» | Britain, France and Japan. President 
Harding said: 

“TI do not believe it to be compatible 
with public interest or consistent with 
the amenities of international negotia- 
tion, to attempt to reveal informal and 
<- uae pakiis a wieatnent explaining | Confidential conversations, or discussions, 


ee ‘ : me ge {of which no record was kept, or to sub- 
why he was not able to give the Senate! nit tentative suggestions or informal 


traneous matter. 


nor are there any commitments whatever 


Explaining Position 
Simultaneous with Secretary Stimson’s 


He de- | 


relative to the interpretation of the word all of the documents requested. 
category appearing in article 19 of the|clared George Washington and President 
London naval treaty of 1930. Harding both urged caution in giving to 

“The imperial government understands | the Senate confidential documents in in- | 
the word ‘category’ appearing in article | ternational negotiations. 

19 of the above-mentioned treaty to mean | « —— : : a 
‘category’ or ‘subcategory’; thus it inter- E 

prets this treaty in the sense that ships President A proves 
belonging to either subcategory (a) or ’ | I 
subcategory (b) of the cruiser category 
(article 16) which shall become overage | 
may be replaced only within that sub- 
category.” 

Reply of the British foreign office: 
“Your excellency, in the note No. 611, 
which your excellency was so good as to 
address to me on June 4 you stated that 








New 


Law Involves Approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 





President Hoover June 5 approved the 


| desirable 
| would be rendered unlikely if not impos- 


German Debt Bill tek o 


proposals, without which the arrival at 
international understandings 
sible.” 

I am well aware that some of the op- 
ponents of the treaty are likely to say 
that these confidential papers are being 


of crystal control devised by the engi- 
neers of that company. 

Dr. Jolliffe explained that the WOC- 
WHO system is capable of “remarkable 
stability” in operation. Deviation of 
either station but a few cycles from the 
1,000-kilocycle channel would result in 
interference. 

“Monitor Station” 

To check the operations of the sta- 
tions, a “monitor” station has been es- 
tablished at Marengo, Iowa, half way 
between the two cities, separated by 190 
miles. The broadcasts of the stations 
are received simultaneously at this sta- 
tion, and are carried back to Davenport 
by land wire. This wire, he explained, 
does not carry a control signal, as is 
employed in wire synchronization. 


If there is discordancy between the 


| signals, the operator at the receiving set 


ship and naturalization of married 
women. 


& 


GENATOR SMOOT (Rep.), of Utah, 
secured unanimous consent to have 
the second report on the tariff bill re- 
ferred again to the conferees that one 





* The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon June 6. # charge of tne measure explaining it 


Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, asked 
that the House agree to the Senate 
amendments on the bill (H. R. 11143) 
creating a bureau of narcotics in the 
Treasury Department. The House 


“The industry must find a way of pur- 
chasing and crushing and marketing the 
cottonseed crop in the most economical 
wav known and any saving which results 
from a set-up within the industry is per 
se bound to reflect in getting the farmer 
more money for f’s cottonseed than if 
handled at a higher cost of manufactur- 
ing. Any procedure or anything which 

| tends to prevent proper practices within 
the industry will in the end react detri- 
mentally to the farmer.” 

Mr. DuPree had been examined as to 
the purchase by his company of a num- 
ber of mills, some of which were good 
mills, well-located and now in operation, 
while some were purchased for the ma- 
chinery value and this machinery has 
been in most casc: dismantled and moved 
to their active mill: to increase the effi- 
ciency of operation. 


23) to change the time for observance 
of American conservation week from 
March to April. The resolution was 
adopted. 

The Senate then went into executive 
session for consideration of nomina- 
tions and adjourned at 3:55 p. m., to 
noon June 9, 


carried $380,573,111, or $1,849,565 un- 
der the budget estimates. Representa- 
tive Black (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., said he hoped the naval bill would 
give some relief to unemployment at 
the navy yards. 

Representative 


Bachmann (Rep.), 


at Marengo gets it, and the engineer 5 7 : 5 a  Whaal; SF eae te ea | j : 

at the control board at Davenport, has agreed and the bill now goes to the | of Wheeling, W. Va., a majority mem- | Next Hearing June 10 

srk "ten Soe: bh: acne seme Teh foatne: President for approval. (Detailed be r of the House Committee on Judi- Reeut 20 wer cont af Me ee ee 
ittin a oe 1 te ' a re perfect ayn discussion on page 4.) . ciary, discussed congestion of Federal i th Fiiechute are cht aah ‘on 

mitting pane restore perfe syn- The bill (H. R. 12440) exempting and State courts and gave figures and yy the’ Buckeye are bought through com- 


chronization. The controls at Des Moines 
are fixed and all adjustments are made 
at Davenport, where constant supervision 
is required. 
Favorable Results 

Dr. Jolliffe declared that with the 
equipment used it is feasible to maintain 
absolutely constant the frequency of 
these transmitters. According to reports 
from the stations, he said, listeners who 
have picked up the early-morning experi- 


;ments say that fading of both stations 


practically has been eliminated. 

The Central Broadcasting Company ; 
has an application before the Commis- 
sion to consolidate Stations WOC and| 
WHO, and for increase in power to 50,000 


gains from sales of Treasury bills,from 
taxation, was called up by Mr. Hawley, 
and was passed. (Discussion on page 
2.) 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., majority leader of 
the House, asked unanimous consent 
that June 9 be reserved as an additional 
consent calendar day under suspension 
of the rules, and that if the calendar 
was not comnleted at the end of that 
day, June 10 also be given over to 
consideration of the consent calendar 
without suspension of the rules. Repre- 
sentative Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
Miss., blocked this action by an ob- 
He said it looks as though 


mission agencies and the remaining 80 
per cent through independent gins and 
buyers, Mr. DuPree testified. He tes- 
tified that there are about 12 large re- 
fineries and a number of smaller ones. 
Procter & Gamble, he said, had no fi- 
nancial interest in any other refining 
companies. 

Mr. DuPree was questioned closely re- 
garding loans made by his company to 
ginneries located over the South and 
he stated such loans tended to create 
competition as they brought about more 
gins. 

Asked if under the trade practice res- 
olutions, the lending of money to gins 
was classed as a bad practice, Mr. Du- 


conclusions based on a country-wide 
study he had made. (A summary of 
Mr. Bachmann's speech is printed on 
page 1.) 

The House then considered bills on 
the private calendar. 
_ A message from the President veto- 
ing the resolution (H. R. 1198) re- 
specting certain party defendant cases 
within the State of Oregon, was an- 
nounced by the Speaker. 

A 

"THE HOUSE passed 36 private bills. 


Majority Leader Tilson asked and 
the House agreed to consider only bills 





watts. Whether it plans to withdraw, jection. on the calendar requiring unanimous | Pree said that it was not so classed. 
this application in view of the authority, there is a movement on foot to delay consent at the session of June 9. The The Commission adjourned the hear- 
given the two stations for synchroniza-| action on the veterans bill, which has House adjourned at 4:53 p. m., until ings until June 10. 

tion has not been learned at the Com-| passed the Hquse and is pending in the — noon, June 9. 

mission. Senate. , 


Stations WBZ, at Springfield, Mass., | 
and WBZA, at Boston, which for the past 
five years have been synchronized by | 
wire, to overcome “dead spots” in the 
Boston area, this week were authorized 
to consolidate and operate a single sta- 
tion with 15,000 watts power. The con- 
tention was made that synchronization 





A 
\ R. TILSON moved that when the 
“ House adjourn June 6 it adjourn 
over until June 9, which was agreed 
to. Mr. Tilson then repeated his re- 
quest for consideration of the consent 
calendar on June 9 and 10, but Mr. 





Senator Heflin Asks List 
Of Civil Service Worker: 
A list of all the classified service em- 
ployes from States whose quotas are in 


excess of their apportionment, would be 
requested of the Civil Service Commis- 


Four Nominations Sent 
To Senate for Approval 
President Hoover sent to the Senate 


June 6 the following nominations for con- 
firmation: 


kept confidential in order to cover up! j, too expensive to maintain. Rankin objected. __To be a member of the United State sion by a resolution (S. Res. 285) intro- 
some secret understanding or some mis- Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Shipping Board: Edward C. Plummer of duced in the Senate June 6 by Senator 
indiscretion of the American | |. : . - Portland, Me., Chairman of House | Maine. Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama. The reso- 
delegates. That is nonsense. There’ Financial Reports Submitted | Committes on Elections No. 1. sub- To be an associate justice of the Su.| lution follows in full text: 
were no such agreements or understand- mitted and the House adopted the | preme Court, District of Columbia: Sante Resolved, that the Civil Service Com- 


ings. There were no commitments made 
by the American delegation except those 
contained in the treaty itself, which is 


By Two National Committees 


The Republican National Committee 


Committee’s report that Representative 
Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla., whose 
in the House was contested, is 


mission be, and it is hereby, directed to 
furnish to the Senate a list of the names 
of all employes in the classified service 


C. Adkins of the District of Columbia. 
To be United States Attorney, eastern 


= Victrin lec oe ic - . . : 
public and before the Senate. That pa- listed a treasury balance of $60,388 and entitled to the seat oe of Missouri: Louis H. Breuer of from States, Territories and the District 
per represents the full measure of | the Democratic National Committee of | foe Wause wasned the bill (S. 3084) | issouri, of Columbia, whose quotas are in ex- 
$15,863, the latter with outstanding obli4! i iaceanatahe calnaian of eaetain Anat | To be» United States marshal, district cess of their apportionment, and who 


it was the understanding of the Govern- German debt bill (H. R. 10480) author-| American rights and obligations and the 


ment of the United States that the word | 
‘category’ in article 19 of the London 


izing settlement of the indebtedness of | work of the delegation must be judged 


gations of $526,937, in reports just filed 


class postmasters. 


of Nevada: Jacob H. Fulmer of Nevada. } have been appointed since Nov. 11, 1918, 





‘the German reich to the United States | by that. 





with the clerk of the House, William | 





A 


naval treaty, 1930, meant ‘category’ or 


the Mixed | 


‘subcategory.’ Your excellency added jon account of awards of 
7 ae eh ey |Claims C ission, United States and) ¢ sus > 
that the Government of the United States mee * “ae sie of 7. ee | Census of Une mployment 


declare that it interpreted the treaty to 
mean that vessels becoming overage o/ 
either subcategory (a) or subcategory 
(b) of the cruiser categories (article 16) 
shall be replaceable only in that subcate- 


Army of Occupation 


The new law in-| 


volves approximately three quarters of 


a million dollars. 


Representative Hawley (Rep.), 


Will Be Announced Soon 


The first statistics on unemployment, 


of |which were to have been made _ public 


gory. Salem, Greg., chairman of the House! June 6, have been kept back for several 
“Two, His majesty’s government in Committee on Wziys and Means, who aers, - that a ae ogre of paces 
the United Kingdom note the above un. SPonsored the measure for the Treasury Hi bly re = oe . a 
derstanding and interpretation of the | Department, explained orally June 6) idea 0 . . B — page i Wil. 
London naval treaty of 1930 and concur that, under it, an agreement is nego- oes 9d oe = : e. agg : - 
therein. His majesty’s government in| tiated between the United States|liam M. Steuart, stated orally, June 6. 
j and Germany, the United States to|It is expected that they will be issued 


the United Kingdom do so without preju- 
dice to article 20A of that treaty, under 
which they understand that the tonnage 
to be scrapped and replaced in the case 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
by the 91,000 tons of 6-inch cruiser ton- 
nage which may be completed before Dec. 
31,_ 1936, comprises partly 6-inch-gun 
cruiser tonnage and partly cruiser ton- 
nage of the 7.5-inch-gun ‘Effingham’ 
class.” 





Funds Are Requested 
For Aviation Buildings 





Bill in House Would Provide 
For Technical Utilities 





An appropriation of $11,447,962, to 
be expended for construction and instal- 
lation at Army air posts of technical 
buildings and utilities, would be author- 
ized under a bill (H. R. 12807) intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Ransley (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., 
acting chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, June 6. 

The proposal for the legislation came 
from the War Department, the Commit- 
tee announced, and is a part of the five- 
year construction pregram of the De- 
partment. The Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs before the bill was in- 
troduced, and explained the needs for 
the projects for which the bill would ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. Ransley announced that the Com- 
mittee would meet June 10 with the view 
of planning the consideration of the 
measure before the House. He said it 
is hoped that the bill will be enacted be- 
fore this Congress adjourns. 





receive from 
costs about $249,000,000, including inter- 
est, spread over 37 years, and $504,400,- 
000 on account of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission spread over 52 years. 
|He said it reduces the original German 
|Obligation for American i 
costs by $29,000,000. 

(A summary of the report to the Sen- 
ate on the bill was published in the issue 
of June 3.) 





Statement on Labor 
Proposal Declined. 





Attorney General Answers In- 
quiry on Shipstead Bill 


a 


Senator Norris (Rep.), ‘of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, stated orally June 6 that he had 
received a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, declining to 
express an opinion on the Shipstead anti- 
injunction bill (S. 2497), which had been 
referred to him by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee for consideration. The bill would 
limit the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

Senator Norris stated that he would 
present the letter before the Committee 
at its next regular meeting, June 9. The 
motion to submit the bill to the Attorney 
General was approved by the Committee 
following a tie vote, 7 to 7, on favorably 
, reporting the bill. 

The chairman stated that. if the Com- 
mittee does not act on the bill after the 
letter is presented, he will request that 
his Committee be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration so that the proposed 
measure may come directly before the 
Senate. 


| 


Germany for occupation about the first of next week, he said. 


A check is being made on all figures | 
received from the supervisors, it was 
stated, so that as accurate a statement ! 
as possible can be made public. 


eo 


|Tyler Page. 





Both reports are as of 
June 1. | 

There is no outstanding obligation in 
the Republican report. The Democatic 
Committee’s obligatiens, as listed, include} 
$375,000 for a loan from the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York City, and $150,000 
from John J. Raskob, of New York, chair- 
man of the committee. | 

The Republican Committee report cited 
expenditures of $87,975 for various activi- 
ties, and contributions of $12,000 during 
six months ended June 1. 

The Democratic Committee, during the 
last quarter ended June 1, received con- 
tributions of $42,030, including four in- 


| dividual contributions of $10,000 each 
from Chairman Raskob, and expended 
$50,087. 


ior 


vecupationsl Contracts for New Cruiser Tonnage 


Deferred Pending Action on Treaty 





Secretary Adams Outlines Course for Construction of New 


Vessels in Accord 


With Allowances 





Pending action by the several powers | 
signatory to the London treaty for the 
limitation of naval armaments, new con- 
struction for the United States Navy, 
authorized last year, but for which con- 


tracts have not yet been let, will be held | 


in abeyance, under plans of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

it was announced orally at the De- 
partment June 6 that the Secretary of 


the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, has | 


Work will 
the 15 new 


deteri.ined upon this course, 
proceed on the first 5 of 


10,000-ton cruisers authorized under the | 


act, it was explained. Contracts for two 
of these cruisers have been awarded to 
commercial concerns, while the other 
three have been assigned to navy yards. 

The second group of five cruisers, and 


| a small aircraft carrier, which, under the | 


act, were to be commenced prior to June 
30, 1930, are being held up by the Sec- 
retary's decision and no contracts have 
been let for them. The third group of 
five cruisers, however, will not be built, 
it was stated, since their construction 
would exceed the maximum tonnage of 
10,000-ton cruisers allowed under stipu- 
lations of the London treaty. 

Of the five cruisers yet to be built un- 


der the cruiser allowance, two may be 
laid down in 1931. Construction on the 
remaining three cannot be begun under 
London treaty terms until 1933, 1934 and 
1935, respectively. 

Also affected by the decision of the 
Secretary are three fleet submarines, the 
| V-8 and V-9, and a “Neft” submersible, 
whteh were authorized in December, 1916. 
Additional construction authorized in 
1916, for which no appropriations have 


been made include 1 transport and 12 
destroyers. 
The aircraft carrier provided for in 


the building program is one of 13,800 
tons. Under the Washington treaty of 
1921, the United States is allowed 135,- 
000 tons of carriers. The Nation now 
has in operation the aircraft carriers 
“Saratoga” and “Lexington,” of 33,000 
tons each, and the experimental aircraft 
carrier “Langley,” of 10.296 tons, or a 
grand total of 90,086 tons. This is 45,- 
000 tons below that allowed. 
The 10,000-ton cruisers 
must be built within the cost limitation 
of $17,000,000, including armor and 
armament. The aircraft carrier must be 
built at a cost not to exceed $19,000,000, 
including armor and armament, 


authorized 


THE HOUSE adopted the conference 
report on the naval appropriation 


bill (H. R. 12236), Representative 
French (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, in 





House Approves Exemption 


Of Treasury Bills From Tax 


Exemption of Treasury bills from tax- 
ation, to meet complaints that bpokkeep- 
ing complications are interfering with 
the marketing of those short-term Gov- 
ernment securities, is provided in a bill 
(H. R. 12440) passed June 6 by the 
House. The bill is an Administration- 
approved measure that now goes to the 
Senate. 

The complaints, on which the legisla- 
tion is based, are that these Treasury 
bills, authorized about a year ago, re- 
quire under existing law, with respect 
to capital gains and losses, a compli- 
cated system of bookkeeping records, re- 
sulting in an enormous amount of detail 
so that a very real sales resistance has 
developed. 

On the last issue of these bills, ac- 
cording. to the Treasury Department, 
there were 17 difterent rates of discount, 
representing the different competitive 
bids accepted. The bill passed proposes 
to exempt these bills from taxation. 





House Measure Designed 
To Prevent Monopolies 


{cKeown, of Ada, 
Okla., a minority Member of the House 
Committee on Judiciary, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 12810) designed to prevent 
any person or concern from acquiring di- 
rectly or indirectly more than 49 per 
cent of the distribution of any merchan- 
dise or commodities in interstate com- 
merce. 

It also proposes to require affidavits in 
civil cases in Federal courts that the liti- 
| gant has not violated the anti-trust laws. 
Mr. McKeown stated orally that about 


Representative 


10 years ago the Government prosecuted | 


the United States Steel Corporation on 
the charge that it had a monopoly of the 
steel business, that the Supreme Court 
held it was not a violation of the anti- 
trust law, and his proposal, he said, is to 
hold such control of any merchandise 
j distribution down to 49 per cent or less. 
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Sale of Motor 
Oils by Bottles 


Is Disapproved 





Conference on Weights and 
Measures Says New System 
Of Dispensing Lubricants 
Violates Code 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
trolled, which has been placed in most 
sections of the country, was characterized 
as “in the main, honest and accurate and 
entitled to be classed as a scale in all 
that the word implies.” 

“Mr. Dartt remarked that it “did ms 
duty as a scale, but failed as a penny- 
getter” because the principles of opera- 
tion were not thoroughly understood by 
the public. 

Formerly a Joke 

Interest in the financial 
these devices is responsible for develop- 
ment of a “long line of hybrid devices,” 
Mr. Dartt declared, in which giving of 
accurate weight has been subordinatea 
to “some catch-penny feature. 

“For many years the person-weighing 
machine was good-naturedly accepted as 
one of the standard jokes, and even the 
most optimistic did not expect to get 
their correct weight.” 

As the health campaigns of insurance 
companies and other agencies became ef- 
fective, public interest in the accuracy 
of operation was greatly increased, Mr. 
Dartt asserted, with the result that both 
manufacturers and weights and meas- 
ures officials have received numerous 
complaints and protests. 

The — accuracy of ) xhe 
should be stressed because, in addition 
to performing the function for which 
they are designed, they frequently are 
used for measuring merchandise, Mr. 
Dartt said. He pointed out that in many 
drug stores the only scales available are 
sensitive prescription balances, and that 
in order to measure large quantities 
druggists use person-weighers. He ad- 
vocated the enforcement of restrictions 
to place these deviees on the same basis 
as regular merchandise scales. 


aspect of 


person-wei ghers 


Lumber Scales Inaccurate 
The most common scales used in the 
lumbering industry are inaccurate and 
unfair to both the seller and buyer, the 


conference was told by Allan W. Corwin, | 


sealer of weights and measures in Alle- 
gany County, New York. 


“In sections where lumbering is ¢ar- 
ried on, weights and measures officials 
often are called upon to scale logs and 
settle disputes,” he declared. “This 


trouble has been caused by log-rules that 
show widely different readings and is 
not surprising when it is considered that 
there are at least 57 varieties of the log- 
rule in this country, every one showing 
a different result.” 

Recounting discrepancies discovered by 
a series of comparisons conducted in 
New York lumbering sections, Mr. Cor- 
win emphasized the fact that logs used 
at present are much smaller than for- 
merly and it is necessary to secure the 
maximum yield. Under the old custom 
of sawing large logs, the generally em- 
ployed inaccurate rules might have been 
“tolerable,” he admitted. 

“It is surprising that such inaccurate 
log rules should be found in such general 
use in this age of speed, accuracy, and 
standardization,” the New York sealer 
commented. The buyer usually selects 
the rule which shows the smallest read- 
ings, he said, and the commonly used 
rule has been published in a volume on 
lumber mensurations which had a large 
circulation, 

Described 

Describing the tests conducted in New 
York and explaining the features of the 
law adopted and rule endorsed, Mr. Cor- 
win said that “when it was first proposed 
to adopt by law a standard log-rule, we 
were informed that it could not be done 
because the powerful lumber interests 
would easily prevent its passage. There 
was some opposition, but no man had 
the nerve to stand on the floor of the 
legislature or in committee room and de- 
fend a thing so grossly unfair as the 
log-rules now in use.” 

Side-beam 
be outlawed, J. C. 
sealer, insisted 


Tests 


counter scales should not 
Tinley, deputy Ohvo 
because when in proper 
order these devices are correct, The 
need in connection with use of this in- 
strument, he asserted, is for bette: 
trol rather than for elimination, 

While Ohio has laws and specifications 
which. make possible control of this sort 
of device without action by the confer- 
ence, that State desires to learn the atti- 
tude of other weights and measures offi- 
cials before proceeding further, he said. 
Cooperation of manufacturers, dealers, 
and sealers, Mr. Tinkey said, will secure 
“splended results” but without a definite 
date for compliance and certain further 
instructions there is no hope for best 
results. 


con- 


Elimination Not Sought 

“You will especially 
not have in mind to eliminate entirely 
this type of scale,” Mr. Tinkey com- 
mented after relating enforcement meas- 
ures taken in his State, “but try to se- 
cure the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers and dealers to the end that by 
Jan. 1, 1931, no scale of this type would 
be used when weighing to the customer 


note that we did 


except when located in the proper 
manner. 

“We have explained to the dealers 
that it is certainly unfair to their em- 


ployes, as well as to their customers, to 
use a scale that slows up the work of 
selling merchandise accurately in not 
providing the proper view of the trans- 
action to both the buyer and seller,” he 
concluded. 

Efforts of the National Scale Men's 
Association to cooperate with the con- 
ference were reviewed by M. J. J. Har- 
rison, chairman of that organization’s 
committee on specifications. The asso- 
ciation is doing extensive work with 


track and car scales, Mr. Harrison re- 
ported, and is attempting to have its re- 
cently prepared code of specifications 
adopted by railway organizations and 
others. 

The annual election of officers re- 
sulted in reelection of most of the 1930 


executives. The resignation of George 
F. Austin, of Detroit, treasurer for the 
past six years, was accepted, and George 
F. Austin Jr. was elected to this post. 
Howard §S. Jarrett, formerly second vice 
president, was elected to the office of first 
vice president, and Albert P. Smith was 
chosen second vice president. Officers re- 
elected were S. W. Stratton, honorary 
president; Dr. George K. Burgess, presi- 
" dent, and F. S. Holbrook, secretary. 


' maternity cases was given to the Senate 
'Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Group Will Study Dangers 
In Use of Substandard Ergot 





Revision Committee of Unite 


d States Pharmacopoeia to 


Consider Question Before Acting, Senate 
Inquiry Is Told 





Assurance that the revision committee 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia will 
give attention to the question of any 
danger arising from the use of sub-U. s 


S. P. standard ergot in the treatment of 


June 6 By E. Fullerton Cooke, chairman ; 
of the revision committee. 

“We have no scientific evidence that 
the use of substandard erg’t is danger- t 
ous,” he said, but he added thas he would ¢ 
base the action of the revision committee 
on the findings of the committee after 
scientific investigation. 

Dr. Cooke pointed out to the Commit- 
tee, however, that he did not wish his 


allowing the dispensation of a quality 
of ergot as U. S. P. 
might cause infection from foreign sub- 


standard which 


tances. 
“It might not be the fault of the De- 


partment, if it is true,” he said, “but if 


t is true, this Committee should take a 


hand and appropriate’enough money to 
allow the Department to check it.” 


Mr. Ambruster declared that when 
he regulations for the administration of 
he law were redrafted in June, 1922, 


by the Secretaries of Agriculture, Treas- 
ury, 
tion 
technica! or restricted use, which cannot 
be distributed for general use, might be 


and Commerce, a 
authorizing “articles 


new regula- 
suitable for 


testimony interpreted as meaning that he entered properly labeled by designated 


is in any degree in sympathy with the 
introduction of inferior drugs into the 
country, though he said that in 
cases the introduction of substandard 
drugs is advisable, since their use is val- 
uable for purposes other than that for 
which they are primarily intended. 

Dr. Cooke testified briefly following a 
continuation of the testimony of Howard 
W. Ambruster, New York drug importer, 
who has charged that the Pure Food and | 
Drug Administration has wilfully al- 
lowed the introduction of inferior and 
misbranded ergot into this country. 

The hearing was called by the Com-! 
mittee at the request of Dr. William G 
Campbell, Chief of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, to allow him to answer 
the charges. 

Testimony thus far heard before the 
Committee has consisted of reassertion 
of the charges by Mr. Ambruster and 
other witnesses who support him in his 
contention. 


Dr. Campbell to Appear 
In Week of June 9 


Dr. Campbell advised the Committee 
June 6 that he would appear to answer 
the allegations during the week of June 
9, immediately following the conclusion 
of Mr. Ambruster’s testimony. 

Dr. F. Garrison, first vice president of 
the National Associatien of Drug Clerks, 
appeared before the Committee June 6 
supporting the claims of Mr. Ambruster, 
and urging their correction. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
told the Committee that “the question 
facing this Committee is whether or not 
the Drug Administration has been allow-,| 
ing the introduction of inferior ergot into 
this country, and whether they have been 


ar 


Treasury Announces 
Summer Financing 





a 





Certificates of Indebtedness 
To Bear Interest Rate of 
2% Per Cent 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
payable Dec. 15, 1930, and June 15, 
1931. 

These certificates will be exempt, both 
as to principal and interest, from all 
taxation, except estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

About $550,000,000 of Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and about $95,- 
000,000 in inverest payments on the 
public debt become due and payable on 
June 16, 1930. 

Full Text of Circular 

The text of the official circular follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the authority of the act approved Sept. 
24, 1917, as amended, offers for subscrip- 
tion. at par and accrued interest, through 
the Federal reserve banks, Treasury cer- 


tificates of indebtedness of Series TJ- 
1931, dated and bearing interest froim 
June 16, 1930, payable June 15, 1931, 


with interest at the rate of 27s 
per annum, payable on a 
basis. 

Applications will be 
Federal reserve banks. 


per cent 
semiannual 


received at the 


Bearer certificates will be issued in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 


{will have two interest coupons attached, 

! pavable Dec. 15, 1930, and June 15, 1931. 

The certificates of said series shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation (except estate and in- 
heritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States. any State. 
or any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority. 

Exempt From Taxes 

The certificates of this series will be 
accepted at par during such time and 
under such rules and regulations as shall 
be prescribed or approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in payment of in- 
come and profits taxes payable at the 
maturity of the certificates. The certifi- 
cates of this series will be acceptable to 
secure deposits of public moneys, but will 
not bear the circulation privilege. 

The right is reserved to reject any sub- 
scription and to allot less than the 
amount of certificates applied for and to 
close the subscriptions at any time with- 
out notice. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury also reserves the right to make al- 
lotment in full upon applications for 
smaller amounts, to make reduced allot- 
ments upon, or to reject, applications for 
larger amounts, and to make classified 
allotments and allotments upon a gradu- 
ated scale; and his action in these re- 
spects will be final. Allotment notices 
will be sent out promptly upon allotment, 
and the basis of the allotment will be 
publicly announced. 


June 16 Is Payment Date 

Payment at par and accrued interest 
for certificates allotted must be made on 
or before June 16, 1930, or on later allot- 
ment. After allotment and upon pay- 
ment, Federal reserve banks may issue 
interim receipts pending delivery of the 
definitive certificates. Any qualified de- 
positary will be permitted to make pay- 
ment by credit for certificates allotted to 
it for itself and its customers up to any 
amount for which it shall be qualified in 
excess of existing deposits, when so noti- 
fied by the Federal reserve bank of its 
district. | 

Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TJ-1930, maturing June 16, 1930, 
will be accepted at par, in payment for | 
any certificates of the series now offered | 
which shall be subscribed for and allotted, 
with an adjustment of the interest ac- 
crued, if any, on the certificates of the 
series so paid for. 

As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal reserve banks are authorized and 
requested to receive subscriptions and to 
make allotments on the basis and up to 
the amounts indicated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Federal reserve | 


j banks of the respective districts, 


parties to be 


some for 


used for legitimate pur- 
was inserted in the regulations, 
which the law itself gave them no 


poses,” 


authority. 


Mr. Ambruster declared that he in- 
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Names Designated 


For Four Cruisers 





‘New Orleans.’ ‘Portland.’ 
‘Astoria,’ and ‘Minneapo- 
lis’ Are Selected 





Names for four of the light cruisers 
now under construction were assigned 
June 6 by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Navy. Charles 
Francis Adams, announced today that 
names had been assigned to four light 
cruisers now under construction: 

Light Cruiser No. 32, to be called 
“New Orleans.” (Under construction at 
New York Navy Yard.) * 

Light Cruiser No. 33, to be called 
“Portland,” for the City of Portland, Me. 
(Under construction by Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Quincy, Mass.) 

Light Cruiser No. 34, to be called 
“Astoria.” (Under construction at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard.) 

Light Cruiser No. 36, to be 
“Minneapolis.” (Under construction at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard.) 

Fifth Cruiser Named 

The fifth cruiser of the cruiser build- 
ing program of Feb. 13, 1929, which is 
under construction by the New York 
Shipbuilding Camden, N. J...) was 
named “Indianapolis” on Dee. 4, 1929. 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The “New Orleans” is the third vessel 
of that name in the United States Navy. 
The first “New Orleans” was a ship-of- 
the-line, which was commenced in 1814, 
but was never completed. Construction 
was begun at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 
in 1814 under supervision of Commodore 
Isaac Chauncey. The “New Orleans” 
remained at Sackett’s Harbor until 1883 
when she was sold for $200. 

The second “New Orleans” was a pro- 
tected cruiser purchased in England 
from the Brazilian government, Mer. 16, 
1898, for $1,429,215. She was commis- 
sioned Mar. 24, 1898 and assigned to the 
United States naval forces off Santiago, 
Cuba, where in company with the ““Mas- 
sachusetts” and “Iowa” she exchanged 
shots with Cervera’s squadron and forts. 
She remained in West Indian waters 
until October, 1898, when she went to 
Philadelphia to participate in the Peace 
Jubilee. 

The “New 
the Asiatic 


called 


Co., 


Orleans” was assigned to 
Fleet in 1899 where she y,e- 
mained until 1912 and then was sent to 
duty in Central American waters. Dur- 
ing the World War, she operated out 
of New York, escorting convoys to meet 
the destroyers which operated from 
European ports. Sold Feb. 11, 1930, to 
D. C. Seagraves, with the “Albany” and 


“Salem” for sum of $89,305. 

The name “Portland” appears twice 
in Naval Records. The U. 8. Sloop 
“Portland,” a whaler, was captrued by 


the “Providence” under command of 
Capt. John Paul Jones in the Straits 
of Canso between Sept. 23 and Sept. 22, 
1776. The snow “Portland” was captured 
at sea by the Rhode Island privatee) 
“Diamond,” Capt. N. Chase, between 
July 1 and Aug, 30,1776. (A snow is a 
square-rigged ship differing from a brig 
only 
the mainmast.) 


Taken from Germany 

The “Astoria” is named for the City of 
Astoria, Oreg., and is the second ship 
of that name in the United States Navy 
The first “Astoria” was a cargo ship, 
formerly the German ship “Frieda Leon- 
hardt,.” which was taken over at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Apr. 6, 1917, by the cus- 
toms officials. She was turned over to 
the Shipping Board, which turned the 
“Astoria” over to the Navy May 22, 1917 
She was used to carry supplies on the 
Fast coast and was then assigned to the 
Army coal trade, with her home port, 
Cardiff, Wales, where she remained until 
February, 1919. Sold Dec. 20, 1921, to 
Richard T. Green, Chelsea, Mass., for 
$30,500, 

The “Minneapolis” is named for-~the 
City of Minneapolis, Minn., and is the 
second ship of that name in the United 
States Navy. 

The first “Minneapolis” 
mored protected cruiser, 
Dec. 13, 1894. Tonnage 7,350, built by 
William Cramp and Sons, Camden, N. J. 
She took part in the Spanish-American 
War, watching for Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet, going as far as the coast of Ven- 


Was an Unar- 
commissioned 


ezuela. Participated in the Louisiana 
Purchase celebration in New Orleans, 
December, 1903. Out of commission 
from 1906 to 1917, she was commis- 


sioned July 2, 1917, and performed es- 
cort duty during the World War. Placed 
out of commission at the Mar Island 
Navy Yard, Mar. 15, 1921. Sold, Aug. 
5, 1921, to Barde Industrial Co., Seattle, 
Wash., for $36,676. 





Haiti Commission Given 
White House Instructions 


Dr. Robert R. Moton, president of Tus- 
kegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., an- 
nounced orally at the White House on 
June 6, after a conference with President 
Hoover, that the commission recently ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to make an 
investigation of the Haitian educational 


' system, and of which he is the head, will 


sail for Haiti from New York on Tues- 
day, June 10, 

Dr. Moton said he called on President 
Hoover to receive final instructions be- 
fore sailing for Haiti as to the scope of 
the work the commission is to undertake. 
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Congress Approves Bill 
For Navy Appropriation 


The naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
12236) carrying $380,573,111 for the 
Department of the Navy and the Naval 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1981, was given final approval by 
Congress June 6 and forwarded to the} 
White House for approval to become 
law. The total of the bill, Representa- 
tive French (Rep.). of Moscow, Idaho 
explained, is $1,849,565 less than the 
budget estimates. 

The conference report on the bill was 
adopted by the Senate June 3 and by 
the House June 6. 


With 





Seattle and San Antonio 
Showed Gains in Census | 


Seattle and Spokane, Wash., and San 
Antonio, Tex., showed gains since 1920 
in this year’s enumeration, the Bureau of 
the Census announced June 6. Seattle 
increased from 315,312 to 362,426, it was 
stated; San Antonio reported a gain from 
161,379 to 254,562, and Spokane grew 
from 104,437 to 115,514. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., more than dou- 
bled its population during the past dec- 
ade, it was shown, the population in 1920 
being 91,235 and in 1930 it was 182,845. 
Four cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion reported smaller figures than in 
1920, it was stated, these cities and their 


ond 


Curtis. 


Had 


fina! passage of the tariff bill 
2667) in the week of June 9, the Senate 
on June 6 took action to insure disposi- 
' tion of the tariff on a single ballot rather 
{than by separate votes on two confer- 
‘ence reports. 
Senator Smoot 
nance Committee chairman, asked unani- 
mous consent in the Senate that the sec- 
conference 
the agreement on the flexible tariff pro- 
‘vision, be returned to conference to be 
combined with the first report which is 
now being corrected after being ruled 
out of order June 5 by Vice President 
North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee, assented, after as- 
surances that a single vote will dispose 
of the entire conference agreement. 
this 
Senate would have found it necessary to 
vote twice, once on each 
the bill went to the House for final action. 


Disposition of Tariff Measure 
On Single Vote Sought in Senate 


Second Conference Report Sent Back to Be Considered 
With First to Make This 
Possible 








contains arreements on more than 1,200 
amendments, met June 6 and proceeded 
to correct these reports to conform to the 
parliamentary ruling which requires 
each agreement to fall within the limits 
of the separate actions of the two 
Houses, The work was not completed 
however, and the conferees will meet 
again June 9, with the expectation of 
getting the report before the Senate when 
it convenes that day. 

While no official announcement was 
made on the work of the conferees, Sen- 
ators who attended the conference said 
that all the language had been cor- 
rected in accordance with Mr. Curtis’ rul- 
ing with the exception of the paragraph 
on watches. Details in phraseology are 
being left to Tariff Commission experts 
for working out over the week end. 

Senator Harrison (Demi). of Missis- 
sippi, said that on cheese, and its sub- 
stitutes, on which a point of order was 
sustained, the Senate receded and ac- 
cepted the House rate of 7 cents a pound 


losses being: 
48,687; 


Denison, Tex., 17,065 to 13,851. 
Other cities that reported gains were: 






Haverhill, Mass., 53,884 to | _ The conferees, reappointed June 5 after but not less than 35 per cent. On cher- 


ine, Haverhill, Macs. BEAR to |, The conferees. reappointed Jame 5 aftr ies,"the conferees struck out (he i 
115,059: Pitts a. 18.497 os rder against the first report which| 2¥@ge which classe zen if sweet- 
15,059; Pittston, Pa., 18,497 to 18,250; of order against the first report which ened” cherries with candied and mar- 


ny 


aschino cherries at 9's cents a pound 
Trenton, N. J., 119.289 to 122.610; East 


plus 40 per cent, leaving it to judicial 








Hazleton, Pa., 32,277 to 39,078; Salem, Orange, N. J., 50.710 to 67,344; West determination to state under what clas- 

Mass., 42,529 to 43.287; Evanston, Ill.,) New York, N. J.. 29.926 to 36.941: Elv-. sification this type of cherry is to be 
44 to 61,766; Winnetka. Ill, 6.694 to. ria, Ohio, 20,474 to 25.606, and Lorain, taxed, 

084; Fresno, Calif., 45,085 to 52.558, Ohio, 37.295 to 44.471. In the rayon paragraph, according to 





in having a trysail mast close abaft | 
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“the outstanding paper 
illette 
merchandising list” 


on the 





What 


Batten, Barton, 


& Osborn, 


The Christian Science Monitor 
leads field of more than 
200 daily papers 


this contest. 


“We have often heard it said that 
a national merchandising job could 


When it scored the highest number of points in 
the Gillette Razor Company's newspaper merchan- 
dising contest, The Christian Science Monitor 
showed the kind of service it is capable of perform- 
ing for the national advertiser. ‘“We have often 
heard it said that a national merchandising job 
could not be accomplished. You, in our opinion, 


not be accomplished. 


have shown that it can.” said Batten, Barton, Dur- er en EL I 


stine & Osborn. the Gillette Company's advertising 
agency, ina telegram sent to the Monitor soon after 
the close of the contest. 


many of them regular Monitor advertisers, were 
Posters and proof sheets were 


Over 200 leading newspapers in all sections of the 
country competed. They were divided into four 
groups, according to the populations of the cities 
in which they are published. Soon after the contest 
opened, the Monitor assumed a commanding lead, 
which it maintained to the finish. In making the 
final awards, the Monitor was removed from group 
classification, placed in a class by itself, and given 
equal recognition with that received by the winner 
in each group. 


glad to cooperate. 


closest competitor. 


Points were credited to the competing newspapers 
for several kinds of cooperation. An important 
service was the placing of posters or proof sheets 
in dealers’ windows. The Monitor, with its wide- 
flung organization of advertising representatives, 
was uniquely fitted to render such a service. On 
the opening day of the contest, posters and proof 
sheets had been sent to Monitor advertising repre- 
sentatives in approximately 400 cities, and to more 
than a thousand dealers. 


turer’s goods. 
in the score of points credited 


tian Science Monitor. It adds 


in a newspaper of the highest journalistic standards, 
long noted for the keen interest of its readers in 
the advertisements it publishes. 


Monitor representatives gave enthusiastic sup- 
port. Dealers selling Gillette Razors and Blades, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, U. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York, 270 Madison Avenue; Detroit, 3-101 General Motors Building; Chicago, 
Exchange Building; Kansas City, 405 National Fidelity Building; San Francisco, 625 Market Street; 
West Seventh Street; Seattle, 350 Skinner Building; Londow, 2, Adelphi Terrace: Paris, 3, 

de V'Opera; Berlin, 59a Unter den Linden; Florence, 11, Via Magenta. 








opinion, have shown that it can. 


“You are the outstanding paper on 
the Gillette merchandising list.” 


Durstine 
Ine. 
Say of the Monitor: 
“The Christian Science Monitor ex- 
ceeded our greatest expectations in 
You, in our 


soon placed in hundreds of store windows. 
tional points were scored for other special services 
designated in the contest, with the result that the 
Monitor’s ultimate score was f 


The Monitor also pursued its regular plan of ob- 
taining “tie-in” advertisements. Merchants through- 
out the country were quick to take advantage of 
this opportunity to bring Monitor readers to their 
stores. They placed advertisements in the Monitor 
featuring the New Gillette Razor and Blades, thus 
providing additional advertising for the manufac- 
This “tie-in” service was not counted 


A national ‘dealer cooperative service which no 
other newspaper and no magazine is in position to 
provide is offered to manufacturers by The Chris- 


1058 McCormick Building; St. 


Avenue 
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| The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 6, 1930 


10 a. m.—Senator Hayden (Dem.), 0 
Arizona, called to discuss an “adminis 
trative matter.” 

19:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The Presiden 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays an 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Charles S. Barrett, Wash 
ington representative of the Nationa 
Farm Union, called to present his son 

1 p. m.—Dr. Robert R. Moton, presi 
dent of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
Ala., and head of the commission re 
cently appointed by President Hoover t 
make a study and report on the educa 
tional system of Haiti, called to obtain 
final instructions regarding the work pre 
paratory to sailing from New York Jun 
10 for Haiti. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor 
respondence. 


Mr. Harrison, rayon filaments exceeding 
30 inches in length were separated fro 
rayon yarn, now dutiable at not less tha’ 
45 cents a pound, and taxed at 40 cent 
a pound. & 

On livestock the conferees fixed eigh 
months as the time in which livestoc 
driven across the boundary line to an 
foreign country must be brought back 
to be admitted free of duty. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana 
majority leader, states that there are 
sufficient votes in the Senate to pass the 
bill, in his opinion. This impression i 
also shared by other Senators. Ong 
leader of the so-called “Progressive 
bloc’ estimated that the final roll cal 
will show 49 for and 47 against passage 


Addi- 


ar beyond that of its 


to the Monitor. 


to the value of space 


S. A; 


Louis, 1775 Railway 


Los Angeles, 210 


YEARLY 


os 4 ( none 
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Group Will Study Crowding of Federal Prisons 


Danger in Use of 


Low Grade Ergot 


Revision Committee of Phar- 
‘macopoeia Will Consider 
Question Before Acting, 
Committee Is Told 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


vited the Department to demonstrate) 


‘any justification for the inclusion of this 
egulation.” 


Dr. Garrison’s 
full text: 


Every student of pharmacy from the 
noment he enters a college of pharmacy 
s taught and instructed that the re- 
quirements and standards of the U. S. P. 

ust always be upheld; further the 
United States Pharmacopoeia is ack- 
nowledge as the pharmacists’ “bible.” 

Dr. Charles Caspari Jr., who was a 
itizen of Maryland and one of the most 
eminent pharmacists of the United 
States of America, in his authoritative 
ork entitled “The Practice of Phar- 

acy” states: 

“The necessity for a definite and au- 
horitative standard in the selection of 
preparations of medicines was long since 
ecognized by civilized nations. 

“Prior to 1906 the Pharmacopoeia of 
he United States was without the power 
f legal enforcement by act of Govern- 
ent, but has since been adopted by the 
ongress as the standard in the enforce- | 

ent of the pure food and drug act of 
1906. 

“It is the standard employed in the 
purchase of medical supplies for the 
Army, Navy and Marine Hospital Serv- 
ce in the United States and has been 
adopted in many of the States as the 
egal standard in the enforcement of 
aws regulating the practice of phar- 

acy and measures pertaining to pure 
‘ood and drugs.” 

During this hearing the question has 
been asked by one or more of the com-| 
nittee—if there are any prejudices 
against Russian or German ergot. May | 

not state for the Committee’s informa- 
ion that in the United States dispensi- | 
ory—which work is a commentary on 
he United States pharmacopoeia—that | 
pn page 435—21st edition, it reads thus: 
Ergot enters commerce from Russia, 
ermany and Spain. Of the three varie- 
ies Spanish ergot is considered the 
best—yielding from 13 to 15 per cent—- 
ometimes as high as 18 per cent ex- 
ractive matter.” 

Quality Unexplainable 

Why nature produces a better ergot} 
n Spain and does not favor Germany 
and Russia in this respect I will leave 
o the scientific scientists of expert rep- 
tation to solve. But the fact remains 
hat Spanish ergot is the best. This fact 
was not placed in the United States dis- 
pensitory at the behest of those who are 
ontending for the continuance of using | 
Spanish ergot in the preparations of | 
fluid extract of ergot and the scientific 
and intelligent protection of the women | 
of this country in childbirth. 

The reason that Spanish ergot is 
laimed the superior is because after 
ears of investigations and experimenta- 
ion it was observed that Spanish ergot! 
did the work better than other ergots. | 
Further, Spanish ergot will continue to 
ccupy that position until nature herself | 
hanges her method of manufacture and | 
produces a superior ergot in some other | 
ountry and climate. 

Cites Explanatory Example 

Every one within the sound of my voice, | 
and I will include the absentees, in fact! 
he entire citizenry of the country—| 
know that they cannot take a quart of| 
decomposed, worm eaten, mouldy apples, | 
peel them, put them in a pot and stew} 
them and produce a finished product, 
known as applesauce fit to eat. But} 
when you take fine fresh apples, sound 
and perfect as a dollar and free from| 
worms and mould, peel them, put them} 
in a pot and stew them you will have| 
ia finished product of acknowledged apple- 
sauce. | 

Now when you substitute ergot for 
the apples—possessing the same phys- 
ical characteristics—in the one case you 
will have a worthless product and in the | 
other instance a scientific, therapeutic- 
ally active preparation fit to be used 
when needed. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of profound wisdom and science as 
it is one of common sense. | 

What is the first thing one does when | 
sick? Send for a physician. What then? 
The physician diagnoses the case and 
proceeds to write a prescription. 
then? The prescription is taken to the 
pharmacist for compounding, Suppose 
the prescription is for fluid extract or 
ergot. What then? Fluid extract ergot 
is an official preparation and it is de- 
manded by the Federal food and drug 
act that any fluid extract ergot dispensed 
on a prescription must meet the require- 
ment and standards of the U. S. P.? 
How can this be accomplished unless the 
proper material is used conforming to 
the standards and requirements of the 
U. S. P.? If an inferior product is dis- 
pensed and the patient dies—whose fault 
is it? The pharmacist’s or the manu- 
facturer’s? Both. 

Responsibility Is Divided 

The pharmacist is a contributing fac- 
tor and the manufacturer the real fac- 
tor. Not 1 per cent of the retail pharma- 
cists are equipped with facilities to test 
and guarantee the quality of ergot. 
Hence the responsibility reverts to the 
manufacturer and the responsibility rests 
with them. And when manufacturers 
forsake their trust, what is to be done 
about it? Hope for the best and keep 
one’s mouth shut. Or endeavor to cor- 
rect this condition in order that the 
women of this country be properly pro- 
tected as they have a right to demand 
and expect in this age and generation. 

Observing the nature of the questions 
that have been asked by the members 
of this Committee, evidently they are 
wondering how a test of fluid extract 
ergot can be made to prove that it is not 
as the label states on the bottle. Page 
437, United States Dispensitory, 21st edi- 
tion, states: “In order to have some 
standard of comparison for the test 
(meaning fluid extract ergot) the United 
States has recognized a fluid extract er- 
got which is prepared as follows: Pre- 
pare a composite fyid extract represent- 


statement follows in 


} 


ing at Teast 10 different lots of ergot) 


conforming to the official botanical de- 
scription,” ete. 

The United States Bureau of Chemis- 
try will furnish such a standard to man- 
ufacturers. : 

The object and scope of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia is to provide 
standards for the drugs and medicines 
of therapeautic usefulness of pharma- 
ceutic necessity, sufficiently used in med- 
ical practice throughout the United 
States to lay down tests for the identity, 
quality and purity of them, to insure so 
far as possible uniformity in physical 
properties and active constituents, 


| Jan. 1, 1930, in the five Federal prisons, 


| during the year 1928, there were 1,461 


What | 


Self Treatment 


Laid to Drug and Liquor Laws (f Simple Goiter 


| Representati 


ve Bachmann Declares That Two-thirds of All 


Inmates Were Sentenced Under 
Three Statutes 


: [Continued fi 


Wash.; the United States Industrial Re- 
formatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and the 
{Federal Industrial Institution for 
| Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

The combined normal capacity of the 
| five institutions named is 6,978. , 

On Jan. 1, 1927, there were confined in 
|the five Federal prisons 7,194 prisoners; 
,on Jan. 1, 1928, there were 7,868 prison- 
‘ers confined; on Jan. 1, 1929, 9,334, while 
!on Jan. 1, 1930, the number had increased 
‘to 11,270, an increase of 4,070 prisoners 
{on Jan. 1, 1930, over Jan. 1, 1927, showing 
| that the number of prisoners in all Fed- 
eral prisons is increasing to an alarming 
extent. In fact, the number had _ in- 
|ereased from 11,270 on Jan. 1, 1930, to 
| 11,906 on Apr. 1, 1930, an increase of 636 
| for the three-month period, 


Combine@ Capacity 
Is Put at 6,978 


There are 3,703 counties in the United 
| States, nearly every one of which has a 
jail. There are Federal prisoners con- 
fined in 1,100 of these institutions who 
are serving sentences for one year or 
less. The United States Prison Bureau 
estimates that there were approximately 
13,500 Federal prisoners confined in 
county jails throughout the country on 
Apr. 1, 1930, who were serving sentences 
for one year or less. 

On Apr. 1, 1930, there was a total of 
11,906 Federal prisoners in the five Fed- | 
eral prisons, 13,500 in the county jails, | 
440 in the National Training School for 
Boys, 6 in the National Training School 
for Girls, 123 at Camp Bragg, and 325 
serving sentences in different State in- 
stitutions, making a total of 26,500 Fed- 
eral prisoners confined in all institutions 
on Apr. 1, 1930. | 

On Jan. 1, 1930, there were 3,121 pris-| 
oners in the five Federal prisons who, 
were sentenced for violation of the na- 
tional prohibition act, showing that about 
27 per cent of all prisoners confined on! 


| 


were confined for violation of the national 
prohibition act. 


Dry Law Convictions 
Shown on Increase 


That the number of prisoners sen- 
tenced to the Federal prisons for viola- 
tion of the national prohibition act is | 
on the increase, there can be no doubt. | 
During the year 1926, there were 582 | 
prisoners received in all four prisons | 
(the Federal Industrial Prison for Women | 
at Alderson, W. Va., was not completed ' 
until 1927). 

For the year 1927, there were 964 re- 
ceived in all five prisons for violation 
of the national prohibition act, while} 


received. For the year 1929, there were 
2,180 received. This shows that there 
were 1,548 more prisoners received for 
violation of the national prohibition act 
for the year 1929 than were received for 
the year 1926. 

Approximately 66 per cent or about 
two-thirds of all prisoners received in| 
the five Federal prisons during the fiscal 
vear 1929 were received for a violation 
of three Federal statutes; 25 per cent 
for violation of the national prohibition 
act; 25 per cent for violation of the drug 
act, and 16 per cent for violation of the 
motor vehicle act. 

It may be of interest also to know that 
approximately 50 per cent of all prisoners 
received in the five Federal prisons for 
the fiscal year 1929 were under 30 years 
of age. 

The State of Michigan with 750 had | 
more prisoners confined in the five Fed- 
eral prisons at the end of the fiscal year 
1929 than any other State. Illinois had 
743; Texas 615; West Virginia 612; and 
Kentucky 580; while the States of | 
Rhode Island and Nevada, with 6 each 
had the least number. New Hampshire 
had 7 and Montana 9. 





Texas Leads in Number 
| Sentenced in 1929 


For the fiscal year 1929, there were 
|621 prisoners sentenced by the Federal 
| courts in Texas to the five Federal pris- 
ons. This is more than were sentenced 
from any other State during the year. 
West Virginia was second with 590; 
Kentucky next with 567; Michigan 549; 
{and Illinois 541. There were none sen- 
|tenced from the State of Nevada during | 
the year; 3 from Rhode Island; and 5 
each from Connecticut and Montana. 

| The State of West Virginia had more 
| prisoners sentenced to the Federal pris- 
|ons for the fiscal year 1929, than were 
sentenced from the combined 22 States 
|of Virginia, Maryland, Colorado, South | 
| Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, Ne- 
| braska, Utah, Idaho, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin, Delaware, Maine, Wy- 
oming, North Dakota, New Hampshire. | 
| Connecticut, Montana, Rhode Island and 
| Nevada, 

Of the 85 Federal judicial districts in | 
the United States, the southern judicial 
| district of West Virginia heads the list 
|in the number of prisoners sentenced to 
|the Federal prisons for the fiscal year 
| 1929. There were 514 prisoners sentenced 
|from this one district alone. 
| If it were not for the large number of | 
| prisoners sentenced to our Federal pris- 
{ons for violation of the drug act and the 
| national prohibition act, the two together | 
| comprising about 50 per cent of our Fed- 
}eral prison population, there would be no 





|in each prison for a violation of 


| Carolina. e 
violation of the prohibition law in the} 
| State of New Jersey; two in the State of 


‘om Page 1.) 


;oners confined on Jan. 1, 1930, almost 


three times as many as its normal ca- 
pacity, and had more prisoners confined 
in comparison with its normal capacity 
than any other prison in the United 
States. 

The New Hampshire prison, with 128 
prisoners and a normal capacity of 258, 
had fewer prisoners in comparison to its 
normal capacity than any other prison. 
This prison has a population of less than 
50 per cent of its normal capacity. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the prisons 
have a population under their normal ca- 
pacity, while 62 per cent are crowded 
beyond their normal capacity. 

The State of Ohio, with 8,806 pris- 
oners, has a greater population in its 


|four prisons than in all the prisons in 


the 17 combined States of Arkansas, 


| Oregon, South Carolina, Rhode Island, 


Montana, Delaware, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, South Dakota, Maine, Idaho, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, North Dakota, 
Utah, Nevada and New Hampshire. In 
other words, there were more prisoners 
confined on Jan. 1, 1930, in the four 
prisons in the State of Ohio than were 
confined in all prisons in the 17 States 
mentioned. 


Prisoners of Nine States 
Are Half of Nation’s Total 


There were as many prisoners confined 
on Jan. 1, 1930, in the prisons of the 
combined nine States of Ohio, Illinois, 
New York, Michigan, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Alabama and Maryland, 
as were confined in the prisons of al 
the other 39 States combined. 

It is frequently claimed, and very gen- 


lerally believed by many, that the State | 


en- 
This 


prisons are overcrowded through 
forcement of the prohibition law. 


|is not the fact. 


The tables which I have prepared will 
show the number of prisoners —— 
the 


State prohibition law. Only 4,037, or 


}about 3% per cent, of the 116,670 pris- 


oners confined in State penal institutions 
on Jan. 1, 1930, were confined for viola- 
tion of State prohibition laws. If there 
is any doubt as to the accuracy of these 
figures, I have in my possession a letter 
from each institution, received in answer 
to my inquiry, which can be seen at any 
time. 
figures do not include the county and 
municipal jails in each county of the 
States, where prohibition violators are 
confined for misdemeanor punishment. 
There were more prisoners confined 
in the State prison in Texas, for violation 
of the prohibition law, than in any other 
State. On Jan. 1, 1930, there were 635 
prisoners confined for violation of th? 
Texas State prohibition law, which is 


|more than were confined for violation 


of the State prohibition laws in the com- 
bined 32 States of Washington, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Delaware, Vermont, 


| Oklahoma, Georgia, Oregon, Iowa, Maine, 


North Dakota, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyo- 


oming, Illinois, Idaho, New Mexico, Ne-| 
| braska, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Utah, 


Wisconsin, New Jersey, Arizona, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York and North Carolina. In other 


words, there were more prisoners con- | 


fined on Jan, 1, 1930, in the State prisons 
of Texas, for violation of the State pro- 
hibition law, than were confined for vic- 
lation of the State prohibition laws in 


|the prisons of the combined 32 States 
| mentioned. 
| confined for a violation of the State pro- 


There were 592 prisoners 


hibition law in the prisons in the State 
of Alabama; 403 in Michigan; 310 in 
Tennessee, and 240 in West Virginia. 


|West Virginia Leads 
In State Dry Violators 


There were more prisoners confined | 
in the West Virginia State prison, for | 
violation of the State prohibition law, | 
than were confined for violation of the 
State prohibition laws in the prisons of | 
the 24 combined States of Iowa, Maine, | 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyom- 
ing, Illinois, Idaho, New Mexico, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Utah, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Arizona, Louisi- 
ana, Moatana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York and North Carolina. 

There were no prisoners confined for 
violation of State prohibition laws on 


| Jan. 1, 1930, in the seven States of New 


York, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania and North 
There was one confined for 


Wisconsin; and three in the State of 


| Utah. 


The total number of prisoners received 
in all State prisons for violation of 
State prohibition laws for the year 1929, 
was 4,061, while the total number for 
the year 1927 was 4,125, a decrease of 


| 64 for the year 1929 over the year 1927. 


On Jan. 1, 1930, there were 11,270 
prisoners confined in the five Federal 
prisons and 116,670 in all the State pris- 


of the country 127,940. 
On the same date, there were 3,121 


lation of the Federal prohibition law, and 
4,037 confined in all State prisons for 
violation ofthe State prohibition laws, 
making a total of 7,158 prisoners con- 
fined in both Federal and State prisons 
for violation of prohibition laws. This 


j along three principal lines: 


It must be remembered that these | 


Is Disapproved 

| ena | 

Public Health Service Warns 
Against Unprescribed Use 

| Of Iodine as Preventive or 
Cure 


| 
| Self-administration of iodine, in at- 
|tempts to prevent or treat endemic 
goiter, is condemned by the Public 
Health Service, according to a statement 
made public June 6. 

The statement, summarizing studies of 
| the subject, says that the causes of the 
| so-called simple goiter are numerous and 
|complex. It follows in full text: 

The results of six years’ study of en- 
demic goiter, also known as_ simple 
‘goiter, by the United States Public 
‘Health Service are incorporated in a re- 
| port recently issued. 


Found Simple in Name Only 
The conclusion is reached that this 


form of goiter, which is present to a| 


{considerable extent in certain parts of 
|the United States, is simple in name 
|only, for the causative factors concerned 
lin its production are undoubtedly nu- 
merous, even complex, 

This bulletin, which contains a fore- 
word by Dr. David Marine, eminent 
| American authority on goiter, will prove 
of interest to physicians, public health | 
| officials, nurses, educators and others 
| concerned with the prevention and treat- 
| ment of goiter. 


| The goiter studies of the Public Health | 
| Service, conducted from headquarters lo- 
;cated in Cincinnati, Ohio, were directed 
| 1. Studies of the distribution of simple 
| goiter, 

9 


simple goiter. 


P 3. Dissemination of authentic informa- 
| tion. 


Studied ‘in Eight States | 
Thyroid surveys were made by the| 
same officers of the Public Health Service | 
| in the States of Colorado, Connecticut, 
| Massachusetts, Oregon, Tennessee, South 
Carolina and in the city of Cincinnati, | 
Ohio. As a result of these investigations 
it has been possible to distinguish vari- | 
ations in goiter incidence within individ- | 
ual States and to indicate the places in| 
|which goiter prophylaxis is required. | 
Graphic representations of characteristic 
| incidence curves are shown. 
The findings of several investigations, 
jhaving for their purpose the determi- 
nation of the causes and effects of sim- 
|ple goiter, are also set forth in the re- 
|port. Thus, efforts were made to learn 
| whether communicable diseases, routine 
| physical exercise or potential foci of in- 
fection, such as may exist in decayed 
teeth and diseased tonsils, are respon- 
\sible for endemic goiter. 


Effects of Goiter Noted 

| The effects of endemic goiter upon in- 
telligence, physical growth and school at- 
tendance are indicated. Interesting ac- | 
jcounts of the gross and _ microscopic| 
anatomy, as well as the instructions for | 
making thyroid surveys, with sugges-| 
| tions for interpreting and utilizing the| 
|information gathered, are a feature of | 
| the report. 

| The cause of simple goiter is consid- 
ered in detail. There is also a critical 
| consideration of the various prophylactic | 
measures and their relative value. The 
importance of iodine prophylaxis during | 
| pregnancy has received particular em-| 
phasis. While suggestions are given for| 
the appropriate treatment of endemic 
| goiter the self-administration of iodine, | 
jeither for prophylaxis or treatment, is 
condemned. 

|. The value of the report is enhanced 
by photographs of a number of thyroid- | 
|normal and thyroid-enlarged individuals, 
both in profile and full front view. Other 





illustrations show the topographic rela- | 


tions of the thyroid gland. 


Season for Halibut 
Will Close Earlier 


| United States and Canada Agree 
On Date for North Pacific | 


_ The closed season for halibut fishing 
|in the northern Pacific Ocean will begin 
| half a month earlier, according to a re-'| 
vision of the present treaty on that sub- | 
| ject, which has been signed by represent- 
atives of the United States and Canada, 
according to announcement on June 6, 
| Ly the Bureau of Fisheries. 


The statement, made public by the De- 


| partment of Commerce, follows in full 
text: 





|. A revised convention between the 
| United States and the Dominion of Can- 
|ada for the preservatién of the halibut 
| fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean was 
| recently signed at Ottawa by the Ameri- 
|can charge d’affaires ad interim and the 
Canadian prime minister. The new con- 


|ons, making the total prison population | vention will supplant the halibut conven- 


tion now in force between the United 
| States and Canada which was concluded 


| prisoners in the Federal prisons for vio- | Mar. 2, 1923. 


| The convention signed on May 9, 1930, ; 
jincludes recommendations made by the 
| international fisheries commission estab- | 
lished under the convention of 1923. 
|The annual closed period for halibut fish- 
ing, which at present extends from Nov. 


congestion in our Federal prisons, |means that of the 127,940 prisoners in | 16 to Feb. 15, will be from Nov. 1 to 


|More Than 116,000 
Violators of State Laws | 


On Jan. 1, 1930, there were in thé 100) 
| State prisons in the 48 States, 116,670 
| prisoners who were confined for viola- 
|tion of all State laws. On Jan. 1, 1927, 
|there were 94,803 prisoners confined, 
|showing, that there were 21,867 more 
prisoners confined on Jan. 1, 1930, than 
| were confined on Jan. 1, 1927. 
| The State of Ohio, with 8,806 pris- 
}oners confined in its four prisons on 
| Jan. 1, 1930, led every other State in 
the Union in the total number of pris- 
oners confined. Illinois with 8,026 pris- 
oners in the four prisons was next. New 
York had 8,019 in its seven prisons, and 
Michigan had 7,118 in its three prisons. 
New Hampshire, with 123 prisoners, had 
the least number of prisoners; Nevada 
had 245; Utah 278; and North Dakota, | 
310, | 

The normal capacity of the combined | 
100 State prisons is 94,704, while the 
total number of prisoners confined was 
116,670. There are some prisons, how- | 
ever, that are filled beyond their normal | 
capacity, while others are under their 
normal capacity. In some States where 
the prison farm system is maintained, 
the capacity is unlimited. 

The West Virginia State prison, with | 


all Federal and State prisons, 7,158, or 
approximately 512 per cent were confined 
for violation of prohibition laws. 

It can readily be seen that it is the 
tendency of the Federal Government in 
the enforcement of the Federal prohibi- 
tion law, to inflict heavier punishment, 
because over 25 per cent of the Federal 
prison population are prohibition law 
violators, while the tendency of 


|States in the enforcement of the State 
| prohibition laws is to inflict lesser pun- 


ishment because only 312 per cent of the 
total State prison population are pro- 
hibition law violators. 

It also must be remembered that in the 
five States that do not have a State pro- 


hibition law the Federal Government is | 


required to enforce the Federal prohibi- 
tion law. 

There are no figures available to show 
the number of prisoners confined in the 
county and municipal jails under sen- 
tence for misdemeanor for violation of 
State prohibition laws; nor are figures 
available to show what percentage 


sentenced to the county and municipal 
jails. If it were possible to determine 
with any degree of certainty the number 
of prisoners confined in the 3,703 county 
jails in the United States for misde- 
meanor it would provide much valuable 
information in solution of the crime prob- 


ja normal capacity of 840, had 2,296 pris- | lem of the country. 


of | 
violators of State prohibition laws are | 


| Feb. 15, under the new convention. The 
}international fisheries commission es 
| tablished by the convention of 1923, 
edmposed of two members appointed by 
|the United States and two appointed by 
| the Dominion of Canada, will continue to 
| function as at present constituted and 
jwill be granted 
| powers. 

| The new convention is concluded for a 
period of five years, after which it is 
| subject to termination on notice of two 
| years given by the government of either 
the United States or Canada. 


additional regulatory 


‘Plans to Reduce Acreage 
Of Wheat Are Discussed 


Plans to reduce the acreage of wheat 
next season were discussed at a confer- 
ence of the Federal Farm Board with 
lofficials of the Department of Agricul- 
|ture June 6, it was stated orally for the 
| Board, 

The discussion of a program was en- 
tirely preliminary, it was stated, and no 
course of action was decided upon, 
Among officials present at the confer- 
ence were the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, who is an ex-officio 
member of the Board; the director of ex- 
tension work of the Department, C. W. 
Warburton; and the Chief of the Bureau 
jof Agricultural Economics, Nils A. Olsen. 


AvTnorizep STATEMENTS CNty Anc Presextrce Hereix, Bein? 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


|Enforcement of Prohibition 


In New England Is Described 


| Dive 


rsified Opinion of Population Is Cited by Commis- 
sioner Doran in Discussing Activities of Officers 


To Suppress Traffic in Liquor 


The national attitude toward prohibi- | impossible for the Federal forces to at- 
tion when the Eighteenth Amendment | tend to them. 


became effective is the subject of a mon- 
ograph by the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
| tion, Dr. James M. Doran. Publication 
|of the monograph, “State Cooperation in 
the Enforcement of Prohibition,” began 
{in the issue of June 3, continued in the 
|issues of June 4, 5 and 6, and proceeds 
}as follows in full text: 

In a treatise of this size it is not pos- 
|sible to go into details regarding State 
cooperation or the lack of it in each 
| State of the Union. Typical communities 
have been studied and the facts revealed 
will be set forth. 

| In choosing, as one of a typical group, 
|the New England States of Massachu- 
| setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, 
|New Hampshire, and Vermont, all with 
{enforcement acts, it was thought that 
| conditions in these States would represent 
fairly a cross section of life that is 
duplicated in other parts of the country. 

In New England arise the same in- 
dustrial, social, and political problems 
that come up in any section of the coun- 
try, inland or maritime, with the excep- 
tion that in the Central and Mountain 
States there are no problems of liquor 
smuggling by water carriers. 

New England life is highly diversified. 
There are densely populated industrial 
centers, with a mixed population, native 
born and foreign. There sre agricultural 
communities, villages, towns, and cities, 
and a social cleavage perhaps more 
|markedethan in some more recently set- 
tled Western States, but, on the whole, 
typical of general conditions in the 


| United States. 


| Opinions on Various 
. Studies of the causes and effects of | 


Subjects Differ 


There is no preponderance of opinion | 


one way or the other on the various 


|subjects that enter into the question of 


prohibition law enforcement. 

Certain New England communities 
have wet sympathies; others are dry in 
sentiment. Politics enter into the ques- 
tion neither more nor less than else- 
where. 

The New England States, being 
bounded by Canada, the Atlantic Ocean 


and New York State, offer possibly a} 
greater opportunity to smugglers than | 


certain other sections of the country, and 
therefore present slightly more difficult 
problems of enforcement than are found 
in the inland States, but this very fact 
makes the results achieved more interest- 
ing to observe. 

We are concerned in this treatise with 
a discussion of the cooperation of city, 
county, and State enforcement officers 
with the Federal authorities. 

A better idea of the subject can be 
gained from a study of results in a com- 
munity where there are difficulties lying 


|in the path of enforcemeft than in a 


study of a community in which there are 
not so many problems to be solved. 


It is not intended to minimize the dif- | 
ficulties of dealing generally with a sub- | 


ject that varies in degree, though not in 
kind, with almost every village, town, and 
city. 

Every community has its own local 


| problems, but if a clear understanding 


can be had of the principles underlying 
the cooperation of enforcement officials, 
anyone reading this monograph will 


make allowance for omissions that lack | 


of space makes it impossible to include. 


It may be stated that in New England | any other place suspected of carrying on 


cooperation between State and Federal 


officials in prohibition law enforcement! ac the police may have regarding such 
varies from fair to excellent, with a very | 


few cities inclined to oppose enforcement, 
but these are not the largest or the most 
important cities by any means. 

In Massachusetts there is a short, ef- 
fective enforcement act covering manu- 
facture, sale, transportation and posses- 
sion of liquor. As typical of the method 
|in which this State law is enforced, the 
| work of the Massachusetts State police 
|is interesting. 


Commander Is 


Appointed by Governor 


This force is like that of other State 
constabularies. The commander is ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

The posts of officers from captains to 
corporals are filled in order of seniority 
and record of accomplishment. Army dis- 
cipline prevails. Pulling political wires 
for advancement is not effective. The 
State police have no local affiliations and 
do their duty as they see it with no fear 
of consequences to advancement. 

The State police work largely in the 


;areas where there is no other police pro- 


tection. Their work in enforcirs prohi- 
bition is done on the boundary lines of 
the State, stopping importation, on the 
highways stopping transportation, and in 
the mountain districts where illicit distil- 
ling is conducted. 

The State police were organized in the 
latter part of 1920 with a total of 19 men 
on the force. Their record for arrests 
for liquor law violations is given below. 
The Massachusetts State enforcement 
law became effective in 1923. 

Summary of liquor law violations handled 
by Massachusetts State police, 1920 to 1929: 
Arre Officers 

‘ 19 
19 
69 
99 
Wy 
159 
159 
: 159 

1928 . 171 219 

1929 piel . B50 219 

In 1929 out of 850 arrests made, all 
but 7 cases were taken to State courts. 
These seven cases were taken to Federal 
courts because they were started by Fed- 
eral officials and the State police were 
iasked to help. 

It will be remarked repeatedly in this 
treatise that, where State cooperation is 
effective, justice is done more quickly 
and effectively because a larger number 
ow liquor cases are handled in city, 
county and State courts where 
‘dockets are not, as a rule, overcrowded. 
| We have seen, for example, that in 

Massachusetts there are 3 Federal courts 
and 127 State and county courts. In 
Massachusetts, partly on account of State 
enforcement of a State law and partly 
on account of a procedure by Federal 
district attorneys, to be commented on 
later, the Federat court dockets are prac- 
| tically current at all times, a situation 
existing in but very few Federal juris- 
dictions in 1930. 

Throughout New England hundreds of 
minor violations of the liquor laws are 
handled by justices of the peace, thus 
relieving State court dockets from con- 
gestion. The work of these peace officers 
is most important. They handle thous- 
!ands of minor cases that otherwise would 
}go unnoticed through the fact that it is 


sts 
1020 .... 4 
1921 33 
112 
108 
276 
671 
929 


701 


| theif 


the | 


Connecticut gnd Rhode Island have 
State police fortes whose work compares | 


favorably with that of other States. 

The work of city police forces, is of 
course, vital to the sucessful enforcemen 
of the prohibition laws. In the City of 
Boston the police commissioner is ap- 
poined by the governor of the State for 
a term of five years, and because of this 
fact has greater freedom of action than 
many other city police chiefs. 

The accomplishments of the Boston po- 
lice and their problems are well set forth 
in the police commissioner’s report to the 
governor, dated Dec.1, 1929, part of which 
is quoted below: 

“Liquor-law enforcement.—The liquor 
situation in Boston compares favorably 
with other cities of the country. 

“Constant effort was made by the de- 
partment during the past year to sup- 
press illegal traffic, and 4,727 buildings 
were searched upon warrants, 3,947 per- 


sons were arrested for violation of the, 


State prohibitory laws, and 33,911 per- 
sons were arrested for drunkenness. 
“Enforcement of the liquor law, how- 
ever, is becoming more difficult because 
the illegal sale of liquor is now being 
effected more secretly and because of the 
almost insurmountable difficulty encoun- 
tered by the police in obtaining evidence 
of liquor violations in barricaded and 
fortified places. Police officers of this de- 
partment are forbidden to drink liquor to 
get evidence. The increased activity of 
the police have forced proprietors of 
liquor nuisances to remove their estab- 


|lishments from the street floor to barri- 
;caded second and 
| ings. 


| destroy liquor evidence in case of sudden 


third floors of build- 
This ruse gives them more time to 


raids by the police. 
Time Factor 
Essential Feature 


“Time is of the essence to operators of 
liquor nuisances. Liquor poured into con- 
tainers filled with chemicals can not be 
used as evidence in prosecutions for the 
violation of liquor laws. 

“It is indeed unfortunate that the po- 
lice are seldom able to apprehend pro- 
prietors of liquor nuisances, because they 
are rarely seen upon the premises and 
are invariably absent when unfortunate 
agents are trapped. 

“The question of the repeal of the so- 
called ‘Baby Volstead’ Act will come be- 
fore the legislature this year. This act 
was passed in 1923 to further strengthen 
the existing State law and made trans- 
portation and manufacture of liquor with- 
out a permit a criminal offense. Repeal 
of this iaw would seriously cripple the 
work of this department. 

“Police alone cannot stop 
tions of the prohibitory laws. 

“When the police have presented the 
evidence and apprehended tne violators 
of the liquor laws they have fulfilled 
part of the liquor enforcement 
problem. 

“Whether habitual offenders of the 
liquor laws continue in their practices 
is a problem for the court to solve. Fines 


the viola- 


j inflicted as punishment can be charged 


to overhead expense. Imprisonment or 
fear of imprisonment awes the offenders, 


; but liquor violators have little respect 
for law and less for enfcrcement officers | 


when they know that npon 

only fines will be imposed. 
“The police cannot close liquor nui- 

sances, suspected houses of ill fame, or 


conviction 


an illegal business. When such evidence 
illegal places is presented to the courts, 
its power ends. 

“During the year just past 3,947 liquor 
cases, exclusive of drunkenness, were 
obtained by this department; 293 per- 
sons were sentenced to jail, and of this 
number 239 sentences were suspended; 
3,265 persons were fined, and of this 
number 132 fines were suspended; 438 
imprisonments and 3 fines were sus- 
pended. A total of 150 persons were im- 


| prisoned for violation of the prohibitcry 
laws during the year, 955 persons were 
| found 


not guilty; the balance of the 
cases were disposed of other than by 
fine or imprisonment, and 162 of these 
cases are now pending. All of these 
cases were tried in the municipal courts. 
The police cannot be expected to sup- 
press liquor violations unless persistent 
openders, when convicted, are sent to 
jail. 


Liquor Transportation 
Now Criminal Offense 


; “The illegal transportation of liquor 
Is now a State criminal offense. How- 
ever, many motor vehicles seized for 
illegal transportation of liquor the op- 
erators of which were convicted have 
been returned by order of the court to 
the owners, because the operator was 
not convicted of keeping and exposing 
liquor for sale in the vehicle used for 
the illegal transportation of liquor. 

“No motor vehicle can be forfeited as 
an implement of sale unless the operator 
not only convicted of transporting 
liquor illegally but also convicted of 
keeping and exposing liquor illegally for 
sale in his vehice. 

“Before conviction can be obtained for 
ilegal keeping and exposing liquor for 
sale in a motor vehicle, specific evi- 
dence is required that the vehicle 
being used as an implement of sale or 
that the car was specially built or re- 
modeled for the purpose of transporting 
liquor and that the owner or operator of 
the seized car was a well-known violator. 
Since Dec. 1, 1928, 60 cars were seized 
for illegal transportation; 47 of these 
were returned to their owners after they 
had been found guilty of illegal trans- 
portation; 13 were confiscated. 

“Equity proceedings were taken 
against several places where liquor nuis- 
ances existed and injunctions and pad- 
locks were obtained. Many cases of a 
like kind are now being prepared and 
will be prosecuted during the coming 
year. 

“Some property owners have realized 


is 


is 


| the seriousness of leasing real estate to 


liquor violators and notice has been re- 
ceived many times when padlock pro- 
cedings were threatened that the liquor- 
law violators have been, or would be, 
ejected, 

“When forced to vacate a location be- 
cause of police activities, violators of the 
liquor law, however, can not be prevented 
trom establishing headquarters at places 
where liquor convictions have not been 
obtained. The actual working of the pad- 
lock law has clearly demonstrated that 
the fear of injunction creates a salutary 
effect upon the type of property owne1 
who is desirous of obtaining revenue from 
his property without regard to the char- 
acter of his tenants.” 

To be continued 

June 9. 
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| Congress Passes 
Bill to Establish 


~ Nareotic Bureau 


‘Amendments of Senate and 
House Agreed Upon in 
Measure for New Unit in 
Treasury Department 


Senate and House action sent to Pres- 
ident Hoover for signing, June 6, legis- 
lation (H. R. 11143) to create a narcotic 
bureau in the Treasury Department. 

The measure passed the Senate unani- 
mously June 5, with amendments and 
returned to the House where it orig- 
inated. The House, in turn, amended 
,the bill in a minor detail, which the 
|Senate then approved. 

One of the Senate amendments related 
to the importation of cocoa leaves. The 
other provided that the Secretary of the 
Treasury cooperate with “the several 
States in suppression of the abuse of nar- 
cotic drugs in their respective jurisdic- 


tions.” 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, on June 6, 
asked unanimous consent that the House 
agree to the Senate amendments, which 
he said were only of a minor corrective 
nature. The House agreed. 

Explanation of the amendment relat- 
ing to cocoa leaves is given in a letter 
addressed to Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, by the Acting Secretary of State, 
J. P. Cotton, Apr. 24, 1930. The letter 
states that the Department feels the 
adoption of the bill without amendment 
in this connection would operate to in- 
crease the excess supply of cocaine avail- 
able for illicit traffic. 


Bill’s Purpose Explained 

“This Department would be reluctant 

to see enacted into law a measure, which, 
in its opinion, carries with it the pos- 
sibility, if not the likelihood, of increas- 
ing the danger of drug addiction among 
the people of the United States and of 
the world in general,” the letter points 
out. The amendment to the bill is in 
keeping with the recommendation of the 
State Department. 
_ Explanation of the purpose of the bill 
in establishing a bureau of narcoties in 
the Treasury Department is given in the 
House report on the bill. This report 
states: 

“In recognition of the importance, both 
from the international and the domestic 
standpoints, of the efficient enforcement 
of the Federal narcotic drug laws, the 
pill provides, for the transfer of the im- 
portant functions under those laws here- 
tofore performed under the direction of 
a subordinate officer of the Bureau of 
Prohibition to a new bureau under the 
direction of a commissioner appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. To this new 
bureau it also transfers the functions 
performed under the narcotics drugs im- 
port and export act by the Federal Nar- 
Control Board. Therefore the 
major enforcement and permissive fea- 
tures of the Federal narcotic laws will be 
administered by the proposed new bureau 
and centralized responsibility in narcotic 
law enforcement will be imposed upon 
the commissioner of narcotics. 


Important Duties of Board 


“Since the enactment of the narcotie 
drugs import and export act on May 26, - 
1922, the Federal Narcotics Control 
Board has been charged with certain 
very important duties. Although the 
Board has discharged these duties as well 
as was possible with the facilities at its 
command, and has controlled the imports 
and exports of narcotic drugs with com- 
mendable strictness, it has been demon- 
strated that there are difficulties and 
delays inherent in the performance by 
such a Board of the duties assigned to it 
under the act. 

“From an -administrative point of 
view, it would be advantageous to have 
the work now performed by the Board 
done in one administrative office, in 
which there would be colletced all of the 
statistics and other data required for 
such work and where decisions could be 
made promptly regardingk matters which 
at present have to be referred to three 
departments. It should be possible to 
perform the work of the Board with 
greater efficiency if it were done by one 
official in possession of all available in- 
formation, including that which he would 
have by virtue of his administration of 


| the Harrison Act.” 


President Vetoes Bill 
Relating to Oregon Lands 


President Hoover upon the recommen- 
dation of the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell, on June 6 vetoed the bill 
(H. R. 1198) which would have made 
the United States a, defendant in any 
suit which might be commenced by the 
State of Oregon for determination of 
title of iands and lakes in Harney County, 
Oregon. 

The President returned the bill to the 
House with a message addressed to him 
from Attorney General Mitchell in which 
Mr. Mitchell stated the bill would have 
had the effect of waving the sovereign 
immunity of the State to suits by inter- 
venors. Another objection to the bill 
was the assertion that it would have 
turned over to the State the “initiative 
and conduct of litigation involving water 
rights and public lands in which the 
United States is interested.” 
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Worn-out spark plugs cause 
hard starting, slow pick-up, 
poor idling, loss of power. 

A new set will in- 
sure easy starti 

fast pickup, bril- 
liant performance. 
See your dealerto- 
day and insist upon 
AC Spark Plugs. 
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Senate Favors 
Standards for 
Canned Foods 





Secretary of Agriculture Is 
Authorized by MeNary 
Bill to Establish Rating of 
Their Quality 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


unfit for consumption was not enough to 
be dangerous to human life, but only 
enough to cause nausea and make it ob- 
noxious to the taste. “I am willing to 
produce a little nausea,” he said, “to pro- 
tect human beings from the results of 
drinking ethyl alcohol.” 

Senator Sheppard read from a letter 
from Commissioner Doran, supporting 
his contention that the amount of methyi 
alcohol is not dangerous to life. 

“The issue Senator Tydings de- 
eclared, when the amendment came to a 
vote, “whether we shall go into the Fall 
elections with a skull and crossbones as 
our banner.” 


is,” 


Amendment Is Defeated 


On a record vote, the amendment was 
defeated 16 to 45. 

Senators voting in 
on the amendment were: 

Republicans (10): Bingham, Blaine 
Cutting, Gillette, Glenn, La Follette, Pat- 
terson, Phipps, Reed, Sullivan. 


the affirmative 


Democrats (6): Broussard, Kendrick, 
Ransdell, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh 
(Mass.). 


The bill follows in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 8 of 
the act of June 30, 1906, entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious 
foods, drugs, medicines and liquors, and 
for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes,” as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Fifth. If it be canned food and falls 
below the standard of quality, condition, 
and/or fill of container, promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for such 
canned food, and its package or label 
does not bear a plain and conspicuous 
statement prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicating that such canned 
food falls below such standard. For the 
purposes of this paragraph, the words 
“canned food” mean all food which 
in hermetically sealed containers and is 
sterilized by heat. except meat and meat 
food products which are subject to the 
provisions of the meat inspection act of 
Mar. 4, 1907 (34th Stat., p. 1260), as 
amended, and except canned milk; the 
word “class” means and is limited to a 
generic product for which a standard is 
to be established and does not mean a 
grade, variety, or species of a generic 
product. 


is 


Authority for Secretary 

The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to determine, establish, and pro- 
mulgate, from time to time, a reasonable 
standard of quality, condition, and/or fill 
of container for each class of canned food 
as will, in his judgment, promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest of 
the consumer, and he is authorized to 
alter or modify such standard from time 
to time as, in his judgment, honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of the con- 
sumer may require. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is further authorized to pre- 
scribe and promulgate from time to time 
the form of statement which must ap- 
pear in a plain and conspicuous manner 
on each package or label of canned food 
which falls below the standard promul- 
gated by him, and which will indicate 
that such canned food falls below such 
standard, and he is authorized to alter 
or modify such form of statement, from 
time to time, as in his judgment may be 
necessary. 

In promulgating such standards and 
forms of statements and any alteration 
or modification thereof, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall specify the date or 
dates when such standards shall become 
effective, or after which stch statements 
shall be used, and shall give public no- 
tice not less than 90 days in advance of 
the date or dates on which such stand- 
ards shall become effective or such state- 
ments shall be used. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to author- 
ize the manufacture, sale, shipment, or 
transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded foods. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller Generac of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, rn many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-30795. (S) Printing, binding 






and blank- 











¢ hook work—Fillers for loose-leaf binders. 
Fillers for loose-leaf binders such as are 
carried in stock for sale to the publie gen- 
erally and do n require any printing o1 
binding ope on after receipt of the 
requisition or order, do not constitute 
printing or binding or blank-book k 
within the meaning of the act of Mar. 1, 
1919, 40 Stat. 1 . and when not listed by 





the Public Printer in the schedule of paper 
supplies which he in a position to fur- 
nish in accordance with the act of June 7, 
1924, 43 Stat. 592, may be procured else- 
where than from the Public Printer. (May 
29, 1930.) 

A-31810. Compensation 
As the position of storekeeper is considered 
by the administrative office as nonclerical, 
service of a clerical nature on and after 
July 1, 1928, while holding the position des- 
ignated as storekeeper. may not be included 
in computing longevity for the purpose of 
automatic promotion of clerks under the 
customs classification act May 29, 1930.) 

A-31814. (S) Compensation—Withholding 
of salary to cover pecuniary through 
carelessness or negligent performance of 
official duty — Protection of Government 
property. In the absence of specific reg- 
ulation made pursuant to law and becoming 
a part of the contract of employment, pro- 
viding for deductions, there is no authority 
to withhold from an current 
salary the amount of losses or dama 
curred through carelessness or negligent 
performance of official duty or because of 
failure of an employe to take proper pre- 


is 


Customs Service. 


loss 


employe’s 


res in- 





cautions to protect Government property 
intrusted to his care and custody. The 
usual method of disciplining for errors, 


neglected duty, etc., on the part of an em- 





plove is by adjustment of efficiency rating 
or immediate demotion. May 29, 1930 
A-31882, Advertising — Bids Acceptance 
of lowest—Contracts covering more than 
one fiscal year—Forest Service. When the 


t low bidder for a contract for flying services 


a 


submits two alternative bids as required by | 1928, 40 Stat. 413, 
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Customs Court Reduces 
Duty on Music Boxes 


New York, June 6.—Music boxes, upon | 
which tunes can be played, are not toys, 
the United States Customs Court finds in 
a decision, just announced, sustaining a 
protest of the J. W. Robinson Co., of Los 
Angeles. The court sets aside the rate 
exacted upon entry of 70 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1414, tariff act 
of 1922, and fixes duty at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under the provision in para- | 
graph 1443 for musical instruments. | 
(Protest 380083-G-8619.) 

In another decision, sustaining a pro- 


test of the Sibley Lindsay & Curr Com- | 


pany, of Rochester, N. Y., the Customs 
Court finds that merchandise, invoiced as 
“children’s sets,” consisting of a plate, 
about 7 inches in diameter, and a 
small drinking mug, both of green enam- 
eled ware, was erroneously classified as 
toys, with duty at 
paragraph 1414. The court held that 
these sets should have been assessed for 
duty at 5 cents per pound and 30 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 339. (Pro- 
test 379872-G-83.) 





Two Industries Plan 
Trade Conferences 





Meetings Will Involve Mar- 
ble Trade and Plumbing 
And Brass Goods 





Trade practice conferences for the 
marble industry and for manufacturers 
of plumbers’ and potters’ cast brass 
goods were announced by the Federal 
Trade Commission on June 6. The Com- 
mission’s statements follow in full text: 

Manufacturers of plumbers’ and pot 
ters’ cast brass goods will meet in a 
trade practice conference under auspices 
of the Federal Trade Commission, June 
12, in New York at the Martinique Hotel. 
Commissioner William E. Humphrey will 
preside, 

The meeting will be for the purpose of 
giving all concerned an opportunity to 
take part in deliberations which are ex- 
pected to result in eliminating from the 
industry unfair and wasteful practices. 
Among subjects listed for discussion are 
the following: Inducing breach of con- 
tract; fraud; misrepresentation and mis- 
branding; price discrimination; commer- 
cial bribery; enticement of employes, and 
others. 

The plumbers’ cast brass goods group 
manufactures such articles as faucets, 
wastes and stops. The volume of busi- 
ness amounts to about $4,000,000 an- 
nually. 


Many States Represented 
The second group of the industry man- 
ufactures flush valves, ball cocks and the 
like in connection with bathroom flush- 
ing tanks, the annual production amount- 
ing to approximately $3,000,000. 
Distribution carried on in_ part 
through jobbers and in part to manufac- 
turers of pottery. 


Is 


of 
The marble industry will hold its trade 


practice conference with the Federal 
Trade Commission June 18, in Chicago 
at the Congress Hotel. Commissioner 


Edgar A. McCulloch will p-eside. 

The industry includes producers, fab- 
ricators and installers of interior mar- 
ble, the applicant group representing at 
Jeast 80 per cent of the capacity for pro- 
ducing domestic marble and considerably 
more than half the capacity of the coun- 
try for furnishing and installing marble. 

Applicants have announced their  in- 
tention of discussing, among others, the 
following subjects, with a view to draw- 
ing up rules of business practice: In- 
ducing breach of contract; false and mis- 
leading names; and price discrimination. 

Producers, fabricators and installers 
of interior marble have plants in the fol- 
lowing States: Alabama, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 


|ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, and Wis- 
consin., 

Manufacturers of school, college and 
fraternity jewelry representing an annual 
business $15,000,000, have been au- 
thorized to hold a trade practice confer- 
ence under auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission, June 27, in Chicago at The 
La Salle Hotel. Commissioner C. W. 
Hunt will preside. 

With a combined capitalization of close 


of 





to $4,000,000 between 25 and 30 manu- 
facturers residing in different parts of 


the country will get together in an effort 


to devise ways of eliminating unfair 
methods of competition. 
Among specific practices that have 


been complained of by individual mem- 
bers of the industry are unethical sales 
methods such as the giving of gratuities 
to school officials or students or the 
giving of “honor plaques” to schools to 
aid in making sales. 

Among subjects listed for discussion at 
the meeting are: Price discrimination, 
including breach of contract, misbrand- 
ing, fraud and misrepresentation, and 
secret rebates. 

The industry deals in such articles as 
class rings and pins made of gold. Some 
are set with diamonds while some con- 
tain small pearls. A certain amount of 
engraved and printed stationery is sold 
directly by manufacturer to consumer. 


the advertisements, 





one requiring a guar- 
aunty by the Government for a certain num- 
ber of flying hours and the other slightly 
higher in price without guaranty, the low 
bid for acceptance by the administrative 
office is that requiring no guaranty by the 
Government as to the number of flying 
hours There is no authority of law for 


the entering into a contract to obligate the 
Government for a period beyond the cur- 
rent fiseal year in which the contract 
made before the appropriation act for the 
succeeding fiscal year has been enacted. 9 
Comp. Gen, 6. (May 29, 1930.) 

A-28022. Contracts Appropriations -— 
Damages delay by the Government 
No equity report under act Apr. 10, 
1928, 45 Stat. 413. Appropriations for the 
construction of a helium plant are not 
available to reimburse a contractor for in- 
creased costs alleged to have been incurred 
due to delay because the contracting of- 
ficer refused the contractor permission to 
lay certain floors, roads and walks, prior 
to the installation of piping and conduits 
thereunder by other contractors, where the 
contract provided that the contractor should 
carefully fit his work to that provided un- 


is 


for 


for 


der other contracts as directed by the con- 
tracting officer and should not commit or 
permit any act which would interfere with 


the performance of work by any other con 


tractor, and it is not established that the 
delay conferred any benefit on the United 
States not contemplated by the contract 


and 
of 


proximately contributing to the object 
the appropriation, 

The de not appearing a” unreasonable 
and beyond the contemplation of the parties 
as to constitute a breach of any implied 
contractual obligation on the part of the 
United States, and as furthermore no actual 
damages due to the delay are satisfactorily 
established there is no hasis for reporting 
the claim to the Congress for an appro- 
priation pursuant to the act of Apr, 10, 
(May 24, 1930.) 





70 per cent, under | 


Unemployment Decreases in Canada; 


Little Improvement in Most Nations 





Depression in Business Conditions Continue to Prevail in Majority of 


Countries Weekly, Survey Conducted by Commerce 


throughout the world shows little change 
in the weekly report of the Department 
of Commerce. Canada reports an im- 
provement in the unemployment situa- 
tion but the outlook in the majority of 
countries is pessimistic. Great Britain 
reports a prevailing depression. 

| The statement of the Department of 
Commerce follows in full text: 

Canada.—The dominion parliament was 
prorogued on May 31 after passing leg- 
islation to amend the customs tariff, 
the special war revenue and income tax 
acts, and to provide for a bounty. on 
bituminous coal. The legislation con- 
forms in general with the budget changes 
outlined in the May 12 Commerce Re- 
ports but 48 changes have been made 
in the tariff items and six new items have 
been added, covering building stone, feld- 
spar, grape juice, wood handles and a 
drawback on steel billets. A general elec- 
tion has been scheduled for July 28. 

The wheat situation is improving with 
higher prices and increased shipment 
from the Head of the Lakes. Exports 
since May 15 have averaged over 4,000,- 
000 bushels weekly. From the opening 
of navigation to May 29 lake shipments 
of grain aggregated 26,000,000 bushels, 
mostly wheat. Crop conditions in the 
prairie provinces are good with a large 
percentage of wheat above ground and 
seeding of coarse grain almost completed. 

General trade remains considerably be- 
low last year’s volume although it com- 
pares more favorably with 1928; material 
improvement is not expected before Au- 
tumn. Current reports from Saint John 
indicate a satisfactory level there but 
other centers are only fair with Edmon- 
ton somewhat improved over previous 
reports. Cold wet weather is retarding 
retail movement in eastern Canada. 

The Canadian government’s report of 
employment on May 1, based on returns 
from 7,200 firms, shows 976,000 persons 
employed on that date. This 31,000 
more than the number employed on Apr. 
1, construction and transportation being 
the largest contributors to the gain. The 
employment index for May 1 of 111.4 
compares with 116.2 on that date of last 
year. April imports of passenger auto- 
mobiles were over per cent, and of 
motor trucks, nearly 40 per cent smaller 
than 1929 imports for the same month. 
Tractor imports were 31 per cent larger. 

Lumber, paints and varnishes were sub- 
stantially smaller as were petroleum and 
petroleum products excepting gasoline 
and paraffin, which increased. April 
sales of new passenger automobiles were 
53 per cent less than last year’s in 
Ontario and 40 per cent less in Quebec. 
Ten new aircraft were registered during 
the month, bringing the total registered 
in Canada to 414. Hardware sales are 
reported to be increasing only slowly with 
few large orders from retailers. 

The price trend is downward in many 
lines. Demand for turpentine and linseed 
oil has improved somewhat since prices 
have been reduced. Imports of canned 
vegetables from the United States, espe- 
cially asparagus, have been affected by 
the higher duties imposed at the begin- 
ning of the month. Canadian canners 
opening prices on this article are the 
same as a year ago. 

Western Ontario beans are $1 a bushel 
higher. The flour market is weak, a 
further decline of 30 cents a barrel hav- 
ing been made. Spring wheat first patent 
flour is now down to $7.30 at Montreal. 
Recent bond issues include an offering 
of $3,000,000 by the Province of Mani- 
toba, $200,000 by Prince Edward Island, 
$452,000 by the City of Hamilton, On- 
tario, and $15,750,000 equipment-trust 
certificates by the Canadian National 
Railways. 
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Business in China 
At Complete Standstill 


China.—General import and export 
business in Shanghai is practically al a 
complete standstill, with extreme pessi- 
mism and depression ruling in all mar- 
kets. Credit conditions are strained, due 
to failures of several large Chinese 
banks, which in turn involved compra- 
dors of foreign firms, thus threatening 
the positions of several leading foreign 
import and export firms. 

Conditions mentioned aforesaid are a 
result of a recent heavy slump in silver, 
lack of demand for foreign import goods, 
and a marked absence in demand from 
abroad for China products. Foreign 
banks report a considerable amount 
outstanding import bills, and = many 
small firms are in a precarious posilion. 
Uncertainty of the political situation, and 
a still further heavy decline in silvei 
values, are proving severe obstructions 
to import trade in North China. 

New consumers’ taxes on kerosene 
have been imposed on agents along the 
Peiping-Hankow Railway and_ various 
other emergency tax measures are be- 
ing instituted by the northern group, 
such as the collection of shop taxes in 
North China cities several months in 
advance. Crop prospects continue highiy 
favorable in the North China coastal 
plain region. Bad famine conditions are 
reported in Shensi and Kansu provinces. 

Czechoslovakia.—Little change took 
place in the general business situation 
during May; the anticipated revival has 
not materalized, but the downward tend- 


of 


ency of recent months seems ended, Un- 
employment increased slightly to 115,- 
000. The net losses from failures and 


reorganization again declined and stood 
at 72,000,000 crowns for April. The av- 
erage daily car loadings increased to 15,- 
270 during April. 

The national bank reduced its redis- 
count rate effective May 26 from 5 to 
415 per cent in response to urgent de 
mands for easier credit, but the commer- 
cial banks seemed indisposed to follow 
suit in view of the retention of the cur- 
rent rate of 4% per cent on savings 
deposits by the savings banks, making 
it almost impossible for commercial 
banks to pay less. Good crop conditions 
indicate a further drop in the prices of 
agricultural products. A bill increasing 
the livestock tariff has been submitted 
to parliament and may be passed during 
June in conjunction with higher duty 
rates on cereals, 

Czechoslovakia has notified the League 
of Nations of its willingness to ratify 
the Geneva Convention for the abolition 
of import and export restrictions, con- 
tingent upon Poland’s ratification. For- 
mal action of parliament may be delayed 
three or four weeks until the new agri- 
cultural duties have been agreed upon. 
Negotiations are now in progress to in- 
crease Czechoslovakia automobile duties, 
following removal of the import quota 
system. 

Finland.—General business conditions 
are revealing signs of improvement, 
j partly due to the influx of foreign capi- | 
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The depression in business conditions 


Department Shows 





tal which has served to relieve to some 
extent the money stringency prevailing 
during the past 18 months. Part of the 
proceeds have been used to redeem cer- 
tain short-term forign indebtedness. The 
position of the Bank of Finland also has 
been strengthened. 

Advance sales of lumber were esti- 
mated at 560,000 standards (1,108,800,- 
000 board feet) at the end of May, com- 
pared with 500,000 standards (990,000,- 
000 board feet) a month ago. The ply- 
wood market is somewhat disturbed by 
uncertain prices, while unsatisfactory 
conditions prevail in the pulp and pulp- 
board market. Newsprint shows prac- 
tically no change but greaseproof, fine 
print, and wrapping paper record a 
downward tendency. The number of un- 
employed was further reduced to 7,27: 
at the close of April, against 10,062 on 
Mar. 31. 


Depressed Conditions 
Prevalent in Britain 


Great Britain.—Depressed conditions 
continued to prevail generally through- 
out British industry during Mav and 
sales of both domestic and imported mer- 
chandise, especially raw materials and 
semimanufactures, are reported to have 
been at subnormal levels. Prices remain 
weak and a general waiting attitude 
characterizes most industries, although 
some brighter spots appear and some 
trades believe that the worst period has 
been reached. 

April trade returns show a declining 
total for oversea commerce, with both 
imports and exports adversely affected. 
The adverse situation in India and China 
is undoubtedly an import&nt contribut- 
ing factor in the existing depression in 
the United Kingdom's industry. The 
board of trade index of British indus- 
trial production for the first quarter of 
the year is 110.9 as compared with 113.9 
for the last quarter of 1929 and 110.5 for 
the first quarter of that year. (The in- 
dex is based on 1924 production at 100.) 

Production in the first quarter of 1930 
showed a decline of 3.6 per cent in manu- 
facturing industries as compared with 
that of the previous quarter, but the de- 
cline is partially offset’ by an increase 
in mining production. The general re- 
tail trade is less active owing to unsea- 
sonable weather. Retail prices continue 
to decline and show a large difference 
between for 1929 and 1930, this 
making maintenance of previous year's 
business difficult. The higher class trade 
is feeling the depression most severely. 

The iron and steel trade believed 
to be fast approaching another period 
of increased depression as demand con- 
tinues on a hand-to-mouth basis and with 
prospects exceedingly poor and orders 
urgently needed as present contracts are 
expiring. The trade has found little 
comfort in an order of 45,000 tons of 
rails for South Africa. 


results 
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Demand for shipbuilders is extremely 
poor and that from building trades 
only average. Approximately 145 blast 
furnaces are operating but further re- 
duction is anticipated. The coal trade 
remains generally depressed throughout 
the country with not many signs of im- 


1s 


provement in export business or in do- 
mestic requirements, 

Export prices are generally at the 
minimum of the schédule level and are 


being undercut by Continental producers 
from whom competition is being increas- 
ingly felt. Coal output in the four 
weeks ended May 10 (which included the 
Easter holidays) aggregated 17,920,500 
tons, as compared with 20,507,600 tons 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

The number of wage earners working 
in industry has decreased steadily dur- 
ing the past two months, with the total 
falling from 959,700 to 937,800. The 
textile machinery trade continues slow. 
Several firms show unsatisfactory balance 
sheets. The export trade in this line is 
affected by the political situation in the 


principal consuming countries. The 
electrical equipment industry is only 


the 
re- 


in 
export 


fairly well employed, principally 
national grid scheme and for 
quirements. 

India.—Increasing political unrest con- 
tinues to depress general business activi- 
ties and there are no indications of relief 
in sight at the moment. The piece goods 
market is stagnant, and all other com- 
modities are quiet. Bazaar business 
almost completely demoralized. Riots at 
fangoon have reached serious propor- 
tions, 


is 


Little Improvement 
In Italian Business 


Italy.—The principal features of the 
general economic situation which have 
prevailed over the past few months con- 
tinued during May. With few exceptions, 
all branches of industry and commerce 
are depressed, money scarce, collec- 
tions slow, protested notes and small fail- 
ures frequent. All these features, how- 


1s 


ever, were slightly less aggravated dur- 
ing May. 
The decreases in unemployment are 


largely seasonal and the declining index 
of living costs is making conditions some- 
what easier for the great mass of the 
people, though the margin between wages 
and living costs is still extremely small. 
One of the prime necessities facing the 
country at the present moment is a re- 
duction in production costs and, notwith- 
standing the small part which wage 
scales play in these ultimate costs in 
Italy, there is no chance for wage in- 
creases in the near future, 

Though general production is low, cer- 
tain lines, notably electric power, cement, 
rayon, superphosphates and paper, con- 
tinue to increase. Railway and 
movements, despite the low wheat im- 
ports, showed an increase in April over 
March and were greater than the April 
traffic of 1929. The heavy industries low- 
ered their production during March as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, with sheet production at 
141,00D tons and pig at 45,000 tons. 

During April steel production stood at 
143,000 tons. All of these 
from 20 to 25 per cent below those for 
last year. Production of electric power 
during March stood at 783,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, as compared with 728,000,000 
kilowatt Lours during March, last year. 
Although not approaching 1929 records, 
the metallurgical industry as a whole is 
improving over the earlier months of this 
year. 

The imports of merchant products were 
heavier than for the last two years, al- 
though pig, copper, lead, zinc and scrap 
show declines. Imports of metal-work- 


ing, wenewersine and agricultural ma- 
chinery continued to increase, but the 


takings of textile machinery showed a 
decline, 


+ 


(tions. 


tens 
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Sweden to Require Use 
Of Home Grain in Flour 


The Swedish riksdag has passed a 
law directing the government to*promul- 
gate regulations requiring the mixing of 
domestic and imported grain and flour, 
according to cables received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from American 


Minister John Motley Morehead and 
Commercial Attache T. O. Klath, at 
Stockholm, 


At the same time the riksdag rejected | 


proposals to increase the import duties 


| on grain and flour. 


tivities should materially assist the met- 
allurgical industry. 

Cotton spinning and weaving both 
show further declines, the largest figures | 
giving spindle activities at 90 per cent 
and loom 86 per cent. Exports of cotton 
piece goods during the first quarter were 
10 per cent below last year’s period. The 
woolen industry also is further depressed, 
with slack orders for Winter goods. 

Domestic demand is slow, but foreign 
askings are slightly better. Combing 
machines are working at 95 per cent ca- 
pacity, woolen spindles 79 per cent, wor- 
sted spindles 85 per cent, and looms 75 
per cent. 

Japan.—-Industrial inactivity in Japan 
is being accompanied by increasing un- 
employment and labor unrest with a 
number of protests against wage reduc- 
Shipping is quite dull and addi- 
tional ships are being tied up. Further 
curtailment of production in the cotton 
industry is probable. No new important 
company financing is reported. Senti- 
ment in the stock market continues bear- 
ish. Raw silk prices are the lowest in 
15 years. 


Mexico Reports No | 
Change in Conditions 


Mexico.—Business remains quiet with- 
out any changes of importance. Uneasi- 
ness in the mining industry continues 
owing to the downward trend of. silver 
prices. Reorganization of the National 
Railways is proceeding and new appoint- 
ments are being made for the principal 
offices. Air mail service between Mexico 
and South America was inaugurated 
June 1, 

New/foundland.—The house of 
bly opened on May 28 when 
ernment’s legislative program 
session, including a new 


assem- 
the gov- 
for the 
trade agree- 


ment with Canada, was outlined in the | 
speech from the throne. The annual} 
codfishery is getting under way with! 


daily departure of crews for Labrador. | 
Paper mills are operating at capacity 
and Bell Island ore shipments to Ger- | 
many and Nova Scotia for May were | 
267,000 tons or 100,000 tons in excess | 
of shipments for the same month last 
year. Trade is now dull but the outlook | 
is brighter for June. 
Norway.—Norwegian industry, with 
few exceptions, appears only slightly af- 
fected by the general world depression. | 
The machinery industry is well occupied 
and reports a satisfactory supply 
orders on hand. A further increase 


of 
in 


' production is also noted in the electro- 


port | 


figures are| 


chemical industry while 
mining products and 
the level of last year. 

Paper exports are well maintained but 
prices show a downward — tendency. 
Cieater shipments of mechanical puip! 
are reported, while prices of chemical | 
pulp are weak and exports declining. | 
Wage agreements have been concluded | 
in most branches of industry, assuring | 
labor peace throughout the current year | 
and 1931. Unemployment is gradually | 
being reduced and on May 15 numbered 
16,376, a decline of 4,000 since Apr. 15. 
Late reports from the fisheries indicate 
that the total fishing catch for the Spring 
season below that of last year. 

The usual marked improvements in 
shipping during the Spring failed to ap-| 
pear, although conditions are somewhat 
better than a month ago. Freight rates 
are rather low, and laid up tonnage, 
which amounted to 365,000 dead weight 
tons on May 15, still presents a serious 
problem. The official wholesale index 
was 144 on May 15, having dropped off 
one point since Apr, 15. 


Philippine Conditions 
Continue Below Normal 
Philippine 


shipments of 
lumber are above 


Is 


busi- 
normal 


Islands.—Philippine 
ness conditions continue below 
with no tangible indication of immedi- 
ate improvement. Credits are very cau- 
tiously given and collections are increas- 
ingly difficult. There have heen four fail- 
ures of Chinese textile dealers during the 
last 10 days and several other firms are 
considered in danger. Existing economic 
conditions in central and southern Luzon 
are reflected in the statement of freight 
handled by the Manila Railroad during 
the week ended May 17. Total freight 
carried amounted to 14,000 metric tons 
compared with 19,000 tons for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

An official report on the leaf miner sit- 
uation in coconut areas estimates a loss 
of 7 per cent in the present year’s crop, 
on the basis of the average crop for the 
last three years. The value of the loss 
is placed around $1,500,000. It be- 


e 


Is 


| operating. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Italy Increases Import 
Duty on Wheat June 5 


Effective June 5, 1930, the Italian im- 
port duty on wheat was increased from 
14 gold lire per 100 kilos to 16.50 gold 
lire per 100 kilos, according to a radio- 
gram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Mowatt M. Mitchell, 


American commercial attache at Rome. | 


(Lira equals $0.526.) 

The import duty of 44 gold lire per 
100 kilos had been in effect since May 
25, 1929. 

The only change in Argentine export 
duties for the month of June was on lin- 
seed, from 2.55 to 2.46 gold pesos per 
metric ton, according to a cable received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Acting Commercial Attache James G. 
Burke, Buenos Aires. ; 

The duties on the following commodi- 
ties, regularly reported, remain un- 
changed from last month: 

Oats, corn, barley, and wheat (free); 
quebracho extract = (2.04); quebracho 
logs (0.90); and sheepskins, Entre Rios 
wool, Southtern wool, Cordoba wool, and 
Western woo! (all free). 

These export duties are adjusted 
monthly to equal 12 per cent of the 
amount by which their market value ex- 
ceeds the normal price as officially sc:. 

Export duties on other, commodities 
usually taxable at fluctuating rates are 


not reported. Commodities subject to 
export duty at standard rates are not 
| affected. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
ITY 


lieved that effects of the pest will con- 
tinue for three years, even in the im- 


| probable event of the pest being wiped 


out during this year. New trees com- 
ing into bearing, however, should offset 
part of the loss in the present crop. 
The copra market is weak, with Cebu, 
Manila and Legaspi prices of warehouse 
grade resecado at 10 pesos per picul of 
139 pounds, and Hondagua, 9,875 pesos. 
(Peso equals $0.50.) Four oil mills are 
Arrivals of copra at Manila 
from the Ist to the 27th of May totaled 


183,624 sacks and arrivals at Cebu from | 
May 1 to May 23 amounted to 201,608 | 


sacks. 

South Africa—-Except for Winter 
lines in which early cold weather devel- 
oped a brisk demand during the month, 
May trade in South Africa has been gen- 


erally quiet, with depression still marked 
in the Orange Free State, Cape and 
Transvaal provinces. Some improve- 


ment is noted in Natal on account of the 
holiday season. _ 

Rhodesian conditions also appear to be 
on the upgrade as the result of continued 


heavy purchasing by copper mining com- | 


panies. However, country tvade every- 
where is very slack, with maize prices 
very low and other farm products selling 
below normal. An exception in th> ex- 
port line is citrus, in which packing has 
begun and which is reportea to be in 
firm demand. The mining ana engineec- 
ing industries at the end of the month 
reported a normal activity. , es 

Gold production during April of 868,- 
848 fine ounces absorbed £3,690,000 of 
the valuation of total mineral output 
during the month, £4,113,000, (This fig- 
ure excludes diamonds, not reported.) 
Construction activity, however, 1s falling 
off rapidly in the dwelling house line, 
with a consequent recession in the de- 
mand for lumber and other construction 
materials. 


Switzerland.—The recession in Euro- 
pean business is reflected in the Swiss 
industrial situation for the first four 


months of 1930. In 1,847 enterprises em- 
ploying 231,497 workers, the coefficient 
of activity stands at 99 as against 103 
last year; production is decreasing 1n 
the watch, embroidery, linen and wool in- 
dustries, but advancing slightly in other 
textile lines including clothing. A sharp 
increase in the number of people em- 
ployed in building activities is only sea- 
sonal; in general, working hours are be- 
ing lessened in all industries. 

At the end of April, the wholesale price 
index was down to 90.4, taking 1926 as 
100, representing a drop of 1.2 per cent 
from March and of 7.6 per cent from 
April, 1929. This movement indicates 
a probable drop in retail prices as wages 
are generally stable and even increasing 
in some industries. Imports in April, 
1930, were valued at 216,000,000 francs, 
or 27,000,000 francs below the figure of 
April, 1929. 

Exports 
francs and 


lower by 14,000,000 
161,000,000 francs; 


were 
totaled 





Check Payments Show Decrease 
In Trade Volume Last Week in May 


Wholesale Prices Showed Slight Change, Department of 


Commerce St 





atement Says 





The volume of business, as measured 
by the amount of checks presented for 
payment, was less during the week 
ended May 31 than during the preceding 
week or during the corresponding week 
of June 1, 1929, according to the weekly 
statement of the Department of Com- 
merce, issued June 6, which follows in 
full text: 

Wholesale prices showed but. slight 
change from a week ago, and were lower 
than the last week in May, 1929. The 


composite iron and steel price, remain- 









was 9 per cent lower than a year ago. 
Bank loans and discounts showing no 
change from last week were more than 
4 per cent greater than the week ended 
June 1, 1929. Prices for stocks, showing 
an upward trend, were higher than the 
preceding week but lower than the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 
Interest rates remained unchanged 
from the preceding week and were ma- 
terially lower than last year. Business 
failures during the week ended May, 31 
were fewer than the previous week but 

















ing unchanged from the preceding week, greater than a year ago. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday Average 1923-C6= 100) 

May Ma) May May June May May May 

“ay 24 17 19 1 25 18 11 

1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 1929 
Steel operations 98.7 100.0 125.0 125.0 126.3 128.9 
Bituminous-coal production : : 85.3 °83.8 85.0 86.5 °95.3 ) 9 5 | 
Petroleum production (daily av.) .. .... 123.0 125.2 1246 130.2 129.1 » 126.0 
Freight car loadings 2 97.0 97.4 101.4 110.7 2 109.4 
*Lumber production 2 fs 90.8 93.7 94.6 101 7 9 109 4 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (da, av.) 86.5 124.1 117.2 182.6 108.6 7 125 8 
Wheat receipts. . 59.53 38.5 38.4 57.4 52.4 3 50.8 
Cotton receipts 1k. 49.6 32.3 30.8 3 i i 5 
Cattle receipts i T09 71,2 71.8 63.0 2 ; 79.7 
Hog receipts 76.0 76.0 7.0 77.0 7 1 70.9 
Price No. 2 wheat 27.5 76.0 74.4 72.9 5 8 80 6 
Price cotton middling 50.9 60.3 60.7 61.0 68.0 7 4 1 
Price iron and steel, composite 81.1 R11 81.7 82.0 89.4 7 7 89 ) 
Copper, electrolytic price 92.8 92.0 89.9 129.0 0 0 129 0 
Fisher's index (1926=—100) 87.8 88.4 88.7 89.0 95 6 9 9 95.7 
Check payments x : 113.1 121.8 120.4 136.3 127.1 6 2 134.6 
Bank loans and discounts 134.7 134.5 1384.5 34.8 129 6 9.5 4 320,1 
Interest rates, call money...... a 72.7 72.7 76.6 145.5 6 2 20 3 
Business failures  eeseeceess 202.2 117.9 127.0 129.0 91.9 7 7 105.2 
Stock prices.......... cececese 284.1 231.7 2349 228.6 241.8 8 4 257.6 
Bond prices voce. 106.4 106.3 106.8 106 : 104 % : 3 - : 
Interes es ne mage RRA RRA RY.1 vil, 205.7 >. 4 - 
er beam aah -_ rf sesecccee 107.0 107.7 107.9 107.1 96.1 7.9 96.5 990.9 
tDetroit employment...... rene re Se ns oe Leg : 

* Revised. + Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown. t Data avail- 


The increasing shipbuilding ac-| able semimonthly only. 
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Federal Authority 
To Approve Road 
Contracts Upheld 


Court Declares Secretary o 
Agriculture May Withhole 
Approval for Work on 
Government Highways 



































































































































































The authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to approve or disapprove con- 
tracts for the construction and mainte- 
nance of Federal aid roads under the 
provisions of the highway act has been 
' sustained recently by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia in the case 
of Carlo Bianchi & Co., Inc., v. Hyde, 
No. 51398. 

According to the pleadings filed in the 
case, the case arose from the action of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in declar- 
ing that he would refuse to approve any 
contracts for construction of Federal aid 
highways in favor of the plaintiff until 
that plaintiff had reached a settlement 
in a controversy with the State of Maine 
arising out of allegedly defective work 
on other roads. 

Complaint Denied Power 

The bill filed by the plaintiffs contended 
that this previous work, having been ac- 
cepted by the State authorities and ap- 
proved by the former Secretary, could 
not be raised as an objection to the ap- 
proval of future contracts by the present 
Secretary. 

The Government, on the other hand, 
contended that the Secretary was vested 





with the full legal discretion in these 
matters. 
The court concluded that under the 


provisions of the statute, the Secretary 
did have the power to approve or dis- 
approve contracts and that such a power 
was a matter of discretion. This ruling 
was made upon a motion for a temporary 
injunction which was denied. 

The full text of the opinion of the court 
written by Mr. Justice Bailey follows: 

Under the statute the Secretary of 
Agriculture is vested with the authority 
to approve or disapprove of the con- 
struction and reconstruction of the high- 
ways provided for in the act, and of all 
contracts, plans, specifications and esti 
mates relating thereto, and the work is 
subject to the inspection and approval of 
the Secretary; and it is also his duty, 
if the State should fail to maintain the 
highways so constructed, to have them 
put into proper repair. 

Court Upholds Procedure 

If the Secretary should be of the opin- 
ion that a particular contractor had 
failed to properly perform his work, he 
would have the right to disapprove of 
the work done by him, and if he failed to 
reimburse the State for the loss occa- 
sioned by his default, it would only be 
common business procedure on the part 
of the Secretary to decline to approve 
any contracts made with that contractor, 
until he had made good the loss occa- 
sioned by his faulty work, especially in 
view of the obligation on the part of the 
Secretary to see that the highway was 
kept in repair, 

If the Secretary can refuse to approve 
of a contract made with this contractor 
on these grounds there is no reason why 
he should not notify the State officials 
of his purpose, before the contracts are 
let. In fact it would seem to be his duty 
to do so. 

The Secretary has entire discretion in 
the approval or disapproval of these con- 
tracts. See U. S. v. Williams, 278 U. S. 
225. And the fact that a former Secre- 
tary had approved of the work, which the 
present Secretary now disapproves, does 
not raise any question of res adjudicata. 
See Wilbur v. Kadrie, 279 U. S. 833. The 
motion for an injunction will be over- 
ruled, 
——————————— S| 
the latter figure is, however, the highest 
so far this year, with watches and food- 
stuffs accounting for almost the entire 
increase over March. In prevision of the 
new tariff in the United States, the watch 
exports to the United States are growing. 
Continued bad weather is causing much 
harm to the hotel trade. At best it is 
expected that this season will be a short 
one. 

Uruguay. — Business during March 
continued to be depressed. Excessive 
rains closed the interior arteries of com- 
munication and caused some damage to 
rural properties. Imports were light and 
exports registered a further decline, 
Stocks on hand were reduced, but no re- 
placement orders were placed except for 
immediate needs. 

Stocks of wool were somewhat reduced, 
but it appears that this year’s carryover 
will be heavy. Exports of wool during 
the first quarter of 1929 amounted to 
104,691 bales, as compared with 105,020 
bales during the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Prices, however, were 
somewhat better than during the previous 
month. Sales of dry cattle hides im- 
proved slightly, but were below the nor- 
mal seasonal level. The wet salted cattle 
hide market was the same as during the 
previous month. Comparatively few cat- 
tle were sent to the market, and prices 
were maintained at the level of the pre- 
vious month. Prices of lambs declined, 
and offerings as well. The frigorificos 
have reduced their operations in response 
to an unfavorable outlook in the foreign 
meat market. 

The commercial banking situation was 
quiet. Money was plentiful, and owing to 
the absence of a demand for accommoda- 
tions, the interest rates were slightly 
below those usually prevailing at this 
time of the year. Collections continued 
to be slow. Customs revenues for the 
first 10 months of the fiscal year were 
about 350,000 pesos less than during the 
corresponding period of the previous 
fiscal year. 






















Persian Trade Hampered 
By Exchange Restrictions 


As a result of the vigorous enforce. 
ment of exchange restrictions carried 
out by the Persian government in con- 
nection with the recent adoption of the 
gold standard in place of silver, ex-~ 
porters in the United States are in a 
number of cases having difficulty in eb- 
taining payment for merchandise sold 
in Persia, according to a report. from 
Hugh Millard, second secretary of the 
American legation at Teheran, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

The new standard was adopted, ace 
cording to an announcement by the Pere 
sian government, because of a stem 
decline in the price of silver upon whi 
the Persian currency was based. As 
part of this program foreign exchange 
in Persia was put under the control of 
a government exchange commission, and 
exchange on foreign countries has been 
made available only in case of bona fide 
transactions having government ape 
proval. ’ 
} (/ssued by Department of Commerce.) 







































WESTERN RCAD 


Constructed With 
Difficulty, Will 
Reduce Isolation 


ONSTRUCTION this Summer of a 
{ short section of highway in Montana, 

between Nimrod and Rising Wolf, will 
rescue the northwestern part of the State 
from an “economic isolation” and will open 
up a region practically unexploited for 
scenic value, according to information made 
available by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The work this Summer will close a gap 
in a transcontinental route, United States 
Highway No. 2, and will bring to culmina- 
tion 12 years of activity in building a road 
frem Belton to Glacier Park under ex- 
tremely adverse conditions, according to the 
Bureau’s records. 

A description of the project, issued by 
the Bureau, follows in full text: 

The highway between Belton and Glacier 
Park Station in 56 miles long, crosses the 
Continental Divide between Nimrod and 
Summit, and follows the Great Northern 
Railway through a narrow mountain valley 
which, because of its scenic beauty and 
large and small game sport and excellent 
fishing, will no doubt develop into a Sum- 
mer-home and “dude ranch” region. In this 
section both the railroad and the highway 
follow the Flathead River and Bear Creek 
which form the boundary between Glacier 
National Park and Flathead National 


Forest. 
j r 


The completion of this stretch of road 
and of the Transmountain Highway over 
Logan Pass in Glacier.Park will close the 
loop touching Lake McDonald, Logan Pass 
and St. Mary’s Lake, a region heretofore 
practically unexploited for its scenic value. 

This important forest project was con- 
structed under the direction of the Bureau 
of Public Roads in cooperation with the 
Forest Service, the National Park Service 
and the Great Northern Railway. 

The road is built to the minimum width 
required for two-way, travel. The align- 
ment, grades and strefctures can all be used 
in future improvements when traffic de- 
mands. 

Construction work, for the most part, 
was heavy, and the working season was 
short. Permanent bridges were built and 
grade.geparations planned for the safety of 
anticipated heavy traffic. Operations were 
under the direction of the Bureau of Public 
Roads during the seasons of 1922-29 in- 
clusive, and this Summer will see the work 
advanced to the point where traffic can use 
the highway. The road has not yet been 
surfaced with crushed rock or gravel. 

The new route is located on each side of 
the Continental Divide, and construction op- 
erations in some places were carried on 
under difficulties. The builders cleared the 
way in the Fall or early Spring so that they 
could finish burning and remove the debris 
before the fire season, which usually lasts 
from June to the middle of September. 
Contractors shipped their equipment and 
supplies by local freight and then con- 
structed temporary roads from the railroad 
to the highway, at least until pioneer grades 
could be built. 

a 


For 21 miles east from Belton, the build- 
ers encountered considerable heavy rock 
work. They exercised extreme care in blast- 
ing because at the foot of the precipitous 
slopes and lying as much as 100 feet below 
the road were the main line tracks of the 
Great Northern Railroad. The rolling 
rocks not only constituted a danger to the 
rails but played havoc with the numerous 
wire circuits. To overcome this continual 
hazard the contractor maintained a con- 
stant vigil. Watchmen, flagmen and line- 
men yegularly patrolled the tracks to insure 
that any damage might be repaired quickly 
and that operations would not impair the 
movements of trains and the wire service. 

By telephone the contractor maintained 
contact with the nearest dispatchers, and 
blasts were timed to avoid possible inter- 
ference with scheduled trains. 

In places where it was humanly impossi- 
ble to keep the blasted rocks from rolling 
down to the tracks, wires were cabled, bulk- 
heads were built around block signals and 
switch stands and additional rails were in 
readiness in case those in place were broken. 
After all construction operations were com- 
pleted, the contractors removed all insecure 
stones from the slopes above the tracks to 
eliminate future hazards. 

Near Pinnacle a concrete underpass was 
built cooperatively by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Great Northern to avoid 
heavy work across extremely unstable 
slopes above the tracks. At this, and other 
places, the entire mountain has seemed to 
move and the railroad has driven tunnels 
into the side of the hills to remove the 
underground water which apparently 
caused the slipping. 

A 


East of Pinnacle, the location of the hizh- 
way was “tight” in one place, where the 
railroad company had constructed two re- 
taining walls at different levels to keep its 
fill from running into the river and also to 
stabilize its embankment. The hikhway 
location had to run between these walls and 
the river. To plan for any excavation was 
impossible because of the risk fo the retain- 
ing walls. To build the road entirely on 
embankment was prohibitive in _ cost. 
Finally a timber trestle 418 feet long was 
constructed along the steep hillside between 
the tracks and the river. Piling could not 
be driven in the seemingly solid rock which 
slaked and crumbled, however, when ex- 
posed. So it was necessary to excavate to 
a secure footing, place the piling and then 
seal with concrete. The deck of the trestle 
consists of 2 inch by 6 inch laminated strips 
covered with a bituminous mat wearing 
surface. 

Near Walton, engineers threw a steel 
span bridge across the Middle Fork of Flat- 
head River. The river is considered the 
southern boundary of Glacier Park. So the 
road lies within the park between Walton 
and Nimrod, a distance of 3.6 miles. Na- 


tional Park officials granted permission for 
this construction before work started. 

At Nimrod, the Middle Fort bears south 
and both the railroad and the highway fol- 
low up the drainage of Bear Creek. 


From 
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FIRST COMPLETED UNIT IN CAPI 





TAL BUILDING PROGRAM 





¢ 


Underwood & Underwood 


Construction of the Internal Revenue Building, first of the new Federal structures being erected in the Mall area 
at Washington to house Government departments, was completed eighteen months in advance of the time ‘speci- 


fied by the contract. 
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STANDARD WINDOW SIZES 
As a Means of Reducing Waste 


By P. H. H. DUNN 


Bureau of Standards 


struction industries a project which 

has for its aim the creative coordina- 
tion of standards for masonry materials, as 
well as those materials used in masonry 
openings in buildings. 

Early in 1929 several manufacturers of 
building materials discussed with represen- 
tatives of the National Bureau of Standards 
the possibilities of arrivink at a standard 
list of masonry opening sizes based on 
definite increments in height and width. It 
was felt by these manufacturers that the 
development of standard sizes of windows 
would never be of maximum benefit until 
the standards for related materials going 
in and around openings could be coordi- 
nated. Subsequent to these discussions a 
representative of the Bureau of Standards 
talked with a number of architects and 
other interested parties and found a decided 
trend of thought in favor of standard open- 
ings. Should a standard list of opening 
sizes be promulgated, such fixtures as awn- 
ings, shades, etc., could also be standardized 
with the knowledge that they would fit 
standard openings. 

The first difficulty, however, lay in the 
fact that there were no existing standards 
for many masonry materials, and that where 
standards had been adopted they did not in 
all cases have regard for related materials. 
It seemed that the coordination of existing 
standards on a common unit of dimension 
would do much to eliminate waste in ma- 
sonry construction and make possible the 
development of standards which do not 
now exist. 


Tse is today underway in the con- 


A 


Accordingly, on June 12, 1929, a prelimi- 
nary conference of industries interested in 
masonry construction and masonry open- 
ings was held at the Bureau of Standards. 
After considerable discussion a resolution 
was passed authorizing the chairman of the 
meeting to appoint a committee composed of 
one representative of each of the various 
interested industries to go into the entire 
matter and to make a recommendation. 

This committee was appointed, and held 
its first meeting on Oct. 8, 1929. The 
———_—_—_——— 
the grade separation at Nimrod, the high- 
way begins its development along the 
mountain side to Summit, and is a shorter 
route than the railroad. The work now in 
progress between Nimrod and Summit and 
between Summit and Rising Wolf on the 
east is not particularly heavy for mountain 
work and no unusual construction features 
are encountered. 





Bullfight Finances Road 


NOVEL way of raising funds for 
“™ highway construction was recently 
carried out in San Luis de la Paz, 
Mexico, when the entire proceeds of a 
bullfight were donated to the building 
of better Mexican roads, according to 
a statement issued by the automotive 
division, Department of Commerce. 
Full text of the statement follows: 

The fiesta, conceived and promoted 
by the “Pro-Highway Committee Do- 
lores Hidalgo-San Luis de la Paz” was 
described by spectators as “one of the 
best bullfights held in these parts in 
many years.” An excellent spirit of 
cooperation was shown by the breed- 
ers of this region each one furnishing 
a bull as his contribution to the proj- 
ect. A high degree of enthusiasm was 
also demonstrated by the public which 
attended in large numbers to make the 
venture a financial success. 

In taking this unique method of 
raising funds the highway committee 
brought to attention the many benefits 
to the community and to commerce re- 
sulting from road construction. The 
immediate benefits are additional em- 
ployment, opportunity for the sale of 
road-building machinery and ma- 
terials, automobiles, trucks and busses, 
etc. Thereafter, when the highway is 
opened various commercial enterprises 
often spring up along the road, creat- 
ing additional employment and a mar- 
ket for many types of commodities 
such as building materials, clothing, 
food products and the like. 


members presented the points of view of 
their several industries and decided that if 
the coordination which they hoped for was 
to be achieved there would have to be de- 
veloped some unit of dimension which could 
be applied to all masonry materials, the 


size of each product going into a wall to be 
an even multiple or divisor of this unit. 
The conferees further felt that the brick 
was the key unit in a wall, and that as such 
was the logical starting point for the con- 
siderations. The use of a unit of measure 
or module equal to the length of a brick plus 
a joint was considered as logical. 


A 


Taking the present brick size of 8 inches 
and the average mortar joint of one-half 
inch, this produced a module of 8'% inches, 
or halving this, 444 inches. The architects’ 
representative pointed out that if a stand- 
ard was promulgated and the architect was 
expected to use it, it would be very de- 
sireble to have the dimension an even inch. 
As an illustration of what was meant, he 
showed how by using an 8'4-inch length 
of brick with a 44-inch joint, a unit of 9 
inches could be achieved. A 2'%4-inch 
thickness with a 14-inch joint, would pro- 
ducé a 38-inch vertical module which couid 
be very handily used, while a 4-inch width 
of brick and a 14-inch joint gave 41% inches 
or one-half. of the 9-inch horizontal dimen- 
sion. In other words, he proposed as a 
brick which appeared to meet the require- 
ments one 8% by 4 by 2%. In designing 
both walls and openings the architect could 
then lay off his vertical dimension in incre- 
ments of 3 inches and his horizontal in in- 
crements of 9. Should he desire to go in 
between any 9-inch dimension, the 4% 
might be used. It was pointed out that the 
4%-inch is a much more familiar dimen- 
sion to the architect than 414. 

Were this 9-inch modular dimension used 
with a thinner joint, the brick would be 
slightly larger, as in the case of a pressed 
or enameled brick, the brick then being 8°4 
and the joint one-fourth, always sticking to 
the 9-inch unit of dimension. There appears 
to be a tendency at the present time toward 
a slightly larger brick and the size sug- 
gested by the architect might well come 
into use within the next few years whether 
adopted as a standard at the present time 
or not. 


A 


With this thought in mind, it was sug- 
gested that the entire proposition of a possi- 
ble increase in brick size and coordination 
of standards for masonry materials be pre- 
sented to the various brick associations at 
their conventions. Representatives of the 
committee on masonry opening sizes at- 
tended the annual meeting of the American 
Face Brick Association in New Orleans on 
Dec. 10. 

Prior to that time, however, two sets of 
plans for a section of masonry wall were 
drawn up, the férst plan being based on the 
use of the 9-inch module, with the new 
brick size and the 14-inch mortar joint, 
while the second used the present brick 
size. Figuring the price of face brick at 
$30 a thousand delivered on the job, these 
two plans were submitted to contractors in 
five different sections of the country, with 
the request that they furnish as accurate 
an estimate as possible as to the compara- 
tive costs of laying the face brick work on 
each of the walls. The average estimate 
for plan No. 1, using the proposed size, was 
$78.39. The average estimate for plan No. 
2, using the present size, was $95.16, or a 
difference of $16.77. This indicated that 
there was an actual saving of nearly $17 in 
the laying of 1,200 face brick, and that even 
though a somewhat larger brick might cost 
as much as 50 per cent more than the pres- 
ent size, there would be a considerable sav- 
ing due to reduced labor cost in connection 
with the construction of the wall backing, 
etc., as well as with the use of standard 
windows, trim, etc., which would be possible 
should a standard list of opening sizes be 
adopted. 


A 


Attention is further directed to the range 
in estimates on each of the two plans. Plan 
No. 1 ranged from $63.51 to $98.62, while 
plan No. 2 ranged from $75.76 to $125.93, 
although these estimates were based on 
identical specific data. The information 
supplied the contractors was moxe complete 
than any contractor would receive in actual 
practice, every brick to be clipped being 
marked and all joints which it was neces- 
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in the background. 


The new structure as it is viewed from the center of the Mall is shown above, with the tower 
of the Post Office Department Building 





sary to thicken being so indicated. It would 
seem as though it might be concluded that 
contractors figure brick work loosely and 
that they include in their estimates a rela- 
tively large amount for cutting and fitting, 
regardless of whether or not there wouid 
be any. 

Subsequent to the presentation of this in- 
formation to the American Face Brick As- 
sociation; a similar report was made for 
the Common Brick Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Filled Lime Brick Association, and 
the American Ceramic Society. All these 
groups have appointed committees to go into 
the matter and it is expected that they will 
report the latter part of May with their 
recommendation to the committee on ma- 
sonry opening sizes. 

A 


This entire effort on the part of manufac- 
turers of building materials is based on a 
realization that there lies in the field of 
construction an opportunity for the elimi- 
nation of waste. The introduction of sub- 
stitute and competitive materials in many 
of the building lines have made it necessary 
for the manufacturers of material affected 
to scour their field of operations for mears 
of eliminating avoidable wastes and thus 
cutting down their costs. During this com- 
ing year construction expects to receive 
more attention than it has ever had in the 
past. Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments, as well as private corporations, are 
pushing their building activities as a means 
of stabilizing the economic situation in the 
country. It is the logical time for branches 
of this industry to undertake such projects 
as this, and it is believed that the example 
set by manufacturers of masonry materials, 
as well as windows and trim, will be followed 
by other elements of the construction in- 
dustry. 


From Commercial Standards Monthly, issued by 
the Bureau of Standards. 








RIVER CONTROL PROBLEM 
Based on Possible Loss of Fish Life 


By GEORGE W. MeCULLOUGH 


State Game and Fish Commissioner 
Minesota 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has 
established six control dams for the 
purpose of supplying a more uni- 
form flow of water for the Mississippi 
River. 

From the standpoint of sanitation this 
has been quite essential. Since the es- 
tablishing of these dams the problem of 
navigation has developed into a more seri- 
ous situation than was anticipated when 
these dams were originally built. 

With the development of a barge line 
to ply the Mississippi from Minneapolis 
to the Gulf of Mexico has been created 
a new demand which calls for additional 
assurance that this channel, or avenue 
of commerce, shall receive a _ constant, 
permanent water supply, in addition to 
that furnished by the present reservoirs, 
including the Government dam in the 
Twin Cities and the dam now under con- 
struction at Hastings. 

In the natural sequence of events comes 
the proposal of establishing 21 auxiliary 
dams, with the additional proposal of 
deepening the channel to the extent of 
9 feet. 

A 

Someone may ask why the game and 
fish department should be interested in 
this enterprise of commerce. This can 
be answered in the following terms: 

Water, as it is now supplied for the 
river traffic, is derived largely from the 
reservoirs located in Winnibigoshish Lake, 
Pokegama Lake, Leech Lake, Cross Lake, 
Sandy Lake and Gull Lake. There are 
many other lakes which are affected when 
the waters are taken from these main 
reservoirs, that a more uniform flow may 
be maintained in the Mississippi River. 

It is not a question of how much water 
may be used, provided, that a condition 
is not brought about through the fluctua- 
tion of the waters that would prove det- 
rimental to wild life. Unfortunately there 
have been times when the Federal Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to reduce the 
water in these various reservoirs, which 
has, temporarily at least, interfered with 
the fish life of the lakes affected by such 
fluctuations. 

In every instance, when the local repre- 
sentatives of the War Department have 
been notified of a loss of fish life, they 
have immediately set about to correct the 
evil by shutting down the flow of water 
from the reservoirs in which fish life has 
been affected. 

A 

Thus far the damage from this source 
has not been as great as one might antici- 
pate, due to the prompt action and coop- 
eration on the part of the Federal Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, arrangements should 
be made whereby it would not be neces- 
sary for this Department, or the citizens 
of the communities in which these reser- 
voirs are located, to call upon the Federal 
Department to correct an undesirable sit- 
uation. - 

The past two years have been rather 
unusual in that the precipitation has been 
extremely light. Had heavy rains not 
fallen during the early part of April, 1930, 
the damage to fish life in Winnibigoshish, 
caused by the opening of the gates at the 
dam, would have been appalling. 

We have also had the reverse condi- 
tions, which have been brought about 
through the complete shutting down of 
these dams, which, in turn, has left a 
tremendous number of fish stranded on 
the rocks along the river for some dis- 
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A “load” of 7,000,000 pounds has been applied at the Bureau of Stand- 

ards to test the large hydraulic jacks which will be used in erectian of 

the Kill van Kull bridge connecting Staten Island with the New Jersey 
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tance below the dams. This has occurred 
at Winnibigoshish and also at Federal 
dam, located at the outlet of Leech Lake. 

To prevent this loss we find involved the 
question of management or, rather, the 
question of proper regulations as to the 
quantity of water that should be permitted 
to escape at various intervals. 

We have been informed by the local 
Federal engineers that they wish, at all 
times, to cooperate with the State depart- 
ment in an effort to conserve our fish and 
so manage these various reservoirs that 
fish life will not be unduly interfered 
with. Nevertheless, we realize that cir- 
cumstances so alter conditions that they 
cannot, at all times, properly regulate 
these waters in order that we can be as- 
sured of complete protection to the spawn- 
ing fishes. 

If the Government, while spending from 
$100,000,000 to $115,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of the 21 proposed dams—which, by the 
way, should be constructed so as to prevent 
leakage, even though it involves a little 
greater cost—would give some thought to 
the erection of dams on the Minnesota and 
Mississippi rivers for the purpose of creat- 
ing storage basins, storing such waters as 
are excessive during the Spring months, 
then we are of the opinion that the 50,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of water required from 
these reservoirs, on which there are con- 
trol dams already located, could be less- 
ened, thereby alleviating to some extent 
the undesirable conditions brought about 
through the fluctuation of the waters on 
the six reservoirs now controlled by the 
Federal Department. 

A 


In discussing this matter with members 
of the War Department we have been in- 
formed that there was a survey made of 
the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, 
but no recommendations have been made 
for the purpose of creating storage basins. 
We can readily understand why such rec- 
ommendations were not made. 

The Federal Government undoubtedly 
has followed the path of least resistance 
and the one calling for the lesser expendi- 
ture; hence they have established locks 
at the outlets of these several lakes. To 
follow the suggestion that I am now mak- 
ing would necessitate the acquiring of 
considerable lowland lying along the nat- 
ural course of the river. 

Fortunately, the majority of this land 
is of no great value, having a soil of sandy 
character and, in most instances, used for 
no other purpose than grazing. There- 
fore, the cost of acquiring such lands as 
could be used for reservoirs would be of 
minor importance, especially when one 
takes into consideration that the cost of 
deepening the channel and the erection of 
the 21 auxiliary dams, as a whole, is go- 
ing to run into billions of dollars. 

The drainage commission made a sur- 
vey of the Minnesota River, at which time 
it was determined that great storage 
basins could be erected without inundat- 
ing any great amount of valuable agri- 
cultural land. These dams could be 
erected at various points along the Min- 
nesota River from Big Stone all the way 
down to the intersection of the Missis- 
sippi. It has been pointed out that the 
run-off from these reservoirs would be no 
greater after they had been filled than 
would be the natural run-off prior to the 
establishing of the dams. This, in my 
opinion, is not essential to the argument, 
inasmuch as the yroposed dams would nat- 
urally have control gates which, when 
opened, would reduce the waters in the 
reservoir to what is normally termed the 
natural stage of the river. 

Usually when one discusses a matter of 
this kind the question comes to mind as 
to whether there is any selfishness in- 
volved in the argument favoring whatever 
project may be ‘under discussion. I can 
assure you that this is not the case, inas- 
much as I am very greatly interested in 
the proposed revival of a commerce so 
vital to the Northwest. Therefore, it is 
quite natural that I should raise the ques- 
tion—shall we have sufficient water sup- 
ply without unduly damaging one of the 
State’s most sacred and beautiful natural 
resources for the benefit of commerce? To 
avoid leaving the wrong impression, may 
I answer my own question by stating that 
I believe the Federal Government can, as 
previously pointed out, through a minor 
expenditure as compared to the expendi- 
ture as a whole, make it possible to as- 
sure a sufficient amount of water through 
the creation of additional reservoirs, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of too 
greatly interfering with the normal levels 
of the reservoirs already established, 
which, incidentally, control some of our 
best fishing lakes to be found in the State 
of Minnesota. 


Rebuilding Nanking 


JROGRESS in reconstruction of Nan- 

king, China, has been reported to the 
Department of Commerce by Trade Com- 
missioner Frank §. Williams, Shanghai, 
according to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Department. Full text of the 
statement follows: 

A total of 77 proposals concerning vari- 
ous phases of the reconstruction of Nan- 
king, China, were recently adopted, states 
a report from Trade Commissioner Frank 
S. Williams, Shanghai. 

The more important of these proposals 
contain provision for the following work: 
Construction of the river port in Nanking 
and the planning and demarcation of the 
various districts in the metropolitan area; 
installation of a waterworks system; 
dredging and conservancy of the Chin- 
huaijo; opening of a metropolitan park; 
erection of a metropolitan public au- 
ditorium; promotion of industry and open- 
ing of factories; opening of a grand met- 
ropolitan exposition; development of af- 
forestation; laying out the residential dis- 
trict in the metropolitan area; conversion 
of Pukow into the industrial district of 
the new metropolis; and the provision of 
free public clinics and improvement of 
public sanitary conditions. 

It is to be understood that the foregoing 
are merely proposals and are not by any 
means assured of being carried out. Ad- 
ditional information is available under 
reference China No, 107938 of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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HAGUE MEETING 


Will Consider 
Aviation Work 
Of This Nation 


OUR papers on its more important ac- 

tivities will be submitted by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce to the Fifth International Air 
Congress, according to a statement issued 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, an- 
nounced recently. 

The congress will be held at The 
Hague, Holland, from Sept. 1 to 6, under 
the auspices of the government of The 
Netherlands, it was stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Upon invitation by the Fifth Interna- 
tional Air Congress, to be held at The 
Hague, Holland, from Sept. 1 to 6, un- 
der the auspices of the government of The 
Netherlands, the Aeronautics Branch will 
submit to the congress four papers on its 
more important activities. 

The papers to be submitted to the con- 
gress will be as follows: 

Report of Liaison Committee on Aero- 
nautic Radio Research, organized by the 
Aeronautics Branch in January, 1930, and 
composed of representatives of the Army, 
Navy and Commerce Departments; the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Air Transport Associa- 
tion, Radio Manufacturers’ Association, 
Institute of Radio Engineers, and National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association; 

teports of the fact-finding committee 
organized to determine the effectiveness 
of the automatic application of water in 
controlling airplane hangar fires; 

Report on Uniform Field Rules for Air- 
ports, which subject has been the basis 
of a study by a special committee or- 
ganized by the Aeronautics Branch; 

Paper on American Airway Practices, 
which will describe the development, 
growth, present status and method of op- 
eration of the American airways. 

The congress will be divided into five 
main sections dealing with the following 
subjects: Aerial traffic, service and tech- 
nics, legal questions, medical questions 
and aerial tourism. 

The forthcoming congress will be the 
fifth to be held since the war. The first 
was held in Paris in 1921, the second in 
London in 1923, the third in Brussels in 
1925, and the fourth in Rome in 1929. 

The Royal Aero Club of The Nether- 
lands has been asked by the government 
of The Netherlands to deal with the de- 
tailed organization of the Fifth Congress. 

Other congresses met in Paris in 1889 
and 1900, in Chicago in 1895, in Milan in 
1906 and in Nancy in 1909. 


AIR FIELD LIST 


Includes Names 


Of 1,600 Ports 


NEARLY 1,600 airports are listed in a 

revised bulletin recently published by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to a State- 
ment by the Department. 

This number includes murficipal, com- 
mercial and private as well as Army and 
Navy airdromes and air stations, Depart- 
ment of Commerce intermediate landing 
fields, and marked auxiliary fields, it was 
said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just published a 
revision of its standard Aeronautics Bul- 
letin No. 5, entitled “Airports and Land- 
ing Fields,” which lists nearly 1,600 mu- 
nicipal, commercial, and private airports; 
Army and Navy airdromes and air sta- 
tions; Department of Commerce _ inter- 
mediate landing fields, and also marked 
auxiliary fields. 

The airports and landing fields listed 
in this bulletin do not represent all avail- 
able landing places for aircraft in the 
United States, as only those sites which 
are marked and have some facilities or 
which have been marked and reserved as 
landing fields without facilities, are given. 

There are of record more than 4,000 
other fields in the United States on which 
landings may be made and which are 
owned by States, municipalities, corpora- 
tions, clubs, commissions and individuals. 
Many of these are constantly changing in 
character due to the alternation of crops 
and for other reasons, Which make a per- 
manent record of variable value. The bul- 
letin also includes a list of municipalities 
in which airports are proposed. 

Airports having any night lighting 
equipment are so indicated in the bulletin. 

The airports and landing fields listed 
in the bulletin show that California stands 
first with 163; Texas second with 106, and 
Pennsylvania third with 87. 


° 

France’s New Plan 

COMMITTEE on scientific and tech- 

nical questions in aviation will be 
formed in France following a decree is- 
sued by the air minister, upon recom- 
mendation of the general technical di- 
rector, according to press reports received 
in the Aeronautics Trade Division of the 
Department of Commerce. This group 
will be composed of two representatives 
from the general direction of the air 
force, the direction of commercial aero- 
nautics and of the general technical di- 
rection, according to a statement by the 
division, which follows in full text: 

There will be a representative from the 
national meteorological office and repre- 
sentatives from the air ministry. The 
committee is to act in an advisory capa- 
city to the air ministry for technical and 
scientific questions dealing with Hertzian 
oscillations and electro-magnetic waves. 

Research concerning the application of 
electrical oscillations as well as the crea- 
tion, construction and use of apparatus 
based on them will be referred to this 
committee. It may consult representa- 
tives of services pertaining to other de- 
partments as well as representatives of 
the constructors of aviation material, of 
radio material, of the navigation compa- 
nies, and any qualified specialists. 


Designed Against Spins 


TAIL spins are said to be eliminated 

by. the design of a new airplane 
made by a Canadian company, accord- 
ing to a report by Trade Commissioner 
Harvey A. Sweetser, Toronto, just re- 
ceived and made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Full text of 
the report as issued by the Depart- 
ment follows: 

The new airplane has been produced 
as the result of experiments made by 
a Canadian company, the Hays Wheels 
and Forgings, Limited, of Chatham. 
In the flying tests, flying at a safe 
altitude, the pilot is reported to have 
tried repeatedly to put the plane into 
tail spins but the safety devices with 
which it is equipped made it nose for- 
ward and settled into a long glide. 

The machine has a total weight of 
1,250 pounds and wing spread of 30 
feet. It is a biplane, takes off at a 
relatively low engine speed, and has a 
maximum speed of 95 miles per hour. 


GLIDERS’ RULES 
Will Be Issued 


T ’ 
In Near Future 
7 
By Federal Body 
(PHE Aeronautics 
partment of Commerce will 
sue a set of regulations governing con- 
struction, flying and methods of instruc- 
tion for gliders, according to an oral 
statement by Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young. The regulations are drafted with 
the view of eliminating the hazardous ele- 
ment in glider fiving, Mr. Young 
plained. 

Mr. Young also pointed out that gliders 
must be licensed and regulated for in- 
trastate flying. He stated that the time 
for regulating interstate flying of gliders 
has not yet come, but is a matter of the 
future. But, he said, a certain obligation 
is owed to those States which have placed 
regulations. affecting aircraft into effect 
to back them up with Federal rules. The 
regulations which the Department is pre- 
paring will help to eliminate defects which 
might be present in gliders, and it would 
also refine the methods of instruction, in 
order to muke them safer, he said. 


A 


Aeronautics inspectors® of the Depart- 
ment have been studving the best meth- 
ods of glider licensing and regulation dur- 
ing their Department, 
Which is called periodically. They have 
been studying plans of regulation and are 
also being acquainted with those things 
which must be done in giider regulation 
and licensing, it was said. This is being 
done, it was pointed out, so that when 
the regulations are placed in effect they 
will be prepared to carry them out effec- 
tively and with a full knowledge of the 
Department’s views and purposes. 

The inspectors were also given practical 
experience in glider fiying at Bolling 
Field, Anacostia, D. C., on gliders loaned 
by manufacturers for the occasion, Mr. 
Young said. All the inspectors were re- 
quired to make flights in order to gain 
experience which would enable them to 
know the subject more fully, and make 
them more capable of carrying out the 
work of inspection when the regulations 
are pleced in effect. 

A 


The gliders were forced into the air 
by towing and by the shock cord methods. 
Gliders with both wheels and skids were 
used. Mr. Young and Mr. Gilbert Bud- 
wig, the Director of Inspection, both made 
flights, it was said. Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, witnessed the 
flights for a while. 

During the conference at the Depart- 
ment, methods of bettering coordinating 
the work of the inspectors with the Aero- 
nautics Branch were studied, it was said. 
Methods of bettering the methods of in- 
spection of powered aircraft, as well as a 
discussion of gliders, were discussed and 
studied, according to the statement. The 
conference is called periodically for the 
purpose of keeping the inspectors out in 
the field acquainted with the work of the 
Aeronautics Branch, it was said. 
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‘AVIATION 


Severe Ground Tests Give Assurance 


ONLY GOOD ENGINES GET WINGS 


By GILBERT G. BUDWIG 


Director of Air Regulation, Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce 


ECENT announcement that Depart- 
R ment of Commerce facilities for the 

type testing of aircraft power plants 
are being increased has served to center at- 
tention upon one of the most important 
services rendered by the Department to the 
aircraft industry and to those who travel 
by air. 

In a building of modest appearance, lo- 
cated just across the Potomac River from 
the Nation’s capital, experts of the engine 
testing section of the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce are con- 
stantly at work testing power plants to 
determine their eligibility for installation 
in licensed aircraft. 

Some impression of the thoroughness 
with which these tests are conducted may 
be gathered from the fact that almost an 
entire week is required to complete the work 
upon a single engine. 

Th test of each engine calls for an en- 


Henry Miller 


This small building houses activities vital to safety in civil aeronautics 


in the United States. 


the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Commerce. 


It is the home of the engine testing station of 


In it, each 


type of engine must be approved after severe tests before it can be used 


in aviation operations. 


The upper view shows one of the engines in 


position on the testing stand. 
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ENGLAND’S CIVIL FLYING 
Has Many Distinctive Details 


By H. A. BURCH 


U. S. Trade Commissioner, 
London, England 


IR-COOLED, and as a rule, multi- 
A motored aircraft are employed in 
civil aviation in the United King- 


There is a distinct tendency toward 
Mufflers and insu- 


dom. 
the use of monoplanes. 
lators are eliminate motor noise. 
Inertia starters are practically unknown, 
planes usually being started by hand. Planes 
have tail skids but no brakes whatever on 
the wheel; there is, however, a tendency to 
adopt brakes and a tail wheel. The average 
speed of planes in the services is 85-90 
miles per hour. 

In general a compass, turn and climb 
indicator, air speed and altimeter are the 
navigating instruments used. The gyro- 
scopic instruments are controlled by the 
motor. For the purposes of night flying 
the electrical current is supplied by storage 
batteries. There is a two-way wireless 
comunication with the planes. The set 
which is carried weights about 200 pounds 
and is not for use by passengers. 

No entertainment is offered to 


used to 


passen- 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS’ GLIDER FLIGHTS 


Underwood & Underwood 


Growing interest in gliding held attention of executive heads and field 
representatives of the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce meeting recently at Washington. A series of glider tests at Boll- 
ing Field formed a part of the conference, with each of the officials 
making flights, one of which is shown in the photograph. Elastic ropes, 
pulled by the men in the foreground, snapped the glider into the air. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


gers. Meals of sandwiches are served in the 
planes but passengers are not permitted to 
smoke. There are no remedies provided for 
air sickness although experiments are being 
carried out by several companies. Life sav- 
ing belts are carried for water crossing, 
but are merely stored in the baggage rack 
over the passengers’ heads or below their 
feet. One or two companies provide seat 
belts, but the passengers are not compelled 
to strap themselves in. All planes are pro- 
vided with lavatories. 

Aircraft carry one pilot and one flight 
mechanic, each of whom wears a uniform. 
Aircraft in flight usually éarry sufficient 
fuel for three or four hours.  Fire-proof 
gasolene tanks are not generally employed, 
nor are there dump volves for evacuating 
the fuel when a crash is imminent. 

Mail compartments are kept locked but 
are not water tight. 

The British government maintains an 
hourly weather reporting service, messages 
being transmitted to the airplanes en route. 
The ultimate decision as to what is suffi- 
ciently bad weather to justify the cancella- 
tion of the flight rests with the pilot, but 
the weather has to be very bad all along the 
route before a service is cancelled. If the 
flight is only partially completed, the pas- 
sengers are sent on by train or road trans- 
port. If passengers make their own ar- 
rangements, they are reimbursed by the op- 
erating company. Up to the present, air- 
planes have not had te make many forced 
landings. The most frequent causes of 
those made have been bad weather or me- 
chanical failure. 

A 

There is no combined air rail service in 
the United Kingdom but this scheme is 
being developed. 

There are no average prices charged per 
100 kilometers, nor is there considered to 
be any differentiation in class. However, 
the Imperial Airways, Limited have an 8 
o'clock service to Paris on which travelers 
may travel at a slightly reduced fare as 
compared with the de luxe, 11 a. m. service. 

All airports in the United Kingdom are 
government controlled. Some of them are 
municipally owned. There is a charge for 
taking off or landing. The landing fields 
are considered to be adequately lighted by 
electricity. 

It is usually customary for pilots to have 
had about 1,000 hours in the air before 
being employed. They are not required to 
have had practice in blind flying. 

The operating companies carry insurance 
to cover the plane and their staff only. The 
company is not responsible in any way in 
the case of the death of a passenger. 

One ticket office is usually maintained in 
each city. Ordinarily regular ticket agen- 
cies are licensed to sell airplane tickets. 
Newspaper publicity is considered the most 
effective made by aircraft companies, and 
the newspapers from time to time publish 
gratis a limited amount of articles contain- 
ing aeronautical propa ~ da. 

The customs and passport formalities 
provide little trouble; usually a delay of 
two or three minutes only is necessary. 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 
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This 
run is separated into ten periods of five 
hours the first five-hour 
period, the engine is run with the throttle 
wide open and during the remaining nine 
periods, the engine is run at approximately 
97 per cent of the rated speed. The pro- 
gram confronting each engine also calls for 
tests with the power plant installed in an 
rirplane. 

Engines tested and approved by the Army 
and Navy are accepted as being airworthy 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The work of the testing station has the 
result of giving assurance that the engine 
types that do meet the tests successfully 
are airworthy and as long as they are prop- 
erly maintained and operated, they may be 
made the objects of confidence. 

A 

Thus it will be seen that the tests have 
the double effect of weeding out weak en- 
gine types and at the same time creating 
confidence in those that do prove their 
worth. 


duranece run of fifty hours duration. 


each. During 


The laboratory, which is located at Ar- 
lington, Va., on the edge of a test farm of 
the Agriculture Department, is designed 
exclusively for testing engine types rather 
than for the carrying forward of research 
work. 

No fee is exacted for the tests, manufac- 
turers merely are required to furnish fuel 
and oil sufficient to run their plants during 
the course of the tests. 

The standards of performance which each 
power plant is required to meet are com- 
paratively simple. They include: Sound 
design; adequate materials of necessary 
quality; good workmanship; and perform- 
ance that may readily be classed as reliable. 

During the two years that the testing 
laboratory has been in operation, certain 
definite conclusions concerning the causes 
of engine failures have been reached. 
Mainly, these causes have been found to be: 
Mechanical and structural failures; failure 
of ignition; failure of cooling system; in- 
ability to withstand mechanical stresses 
occasioned by speed operation. 

Some indication of the importance of 
early determination of the weaknesses of 
individual engine types may be gained from 
the fact that in the last six months of 1929, 
18.9 per cent of all airplane accidents were 
traced to faulty power plant performance. 

Recent expansion of the station takes the 
form of an additional torque stand, of which 
there already were three, each capable of 
accommodating an engine. It is on these 
torque stands that the engines are posi- 
tioned for the rigid examinations which 
they undergo, 


A 


Each stand has a cradle, mounted on 
ball bearings, which is free to rotate about 
the engine crankshaft. Controls for gaso- 
line and oil and measuring instruments are 
flexibly attached to this cradle. This ar- 
rangement was adopted so that there might 
be no intrusion upon any tendency the 
engine might have to rotate and to provide 
means for measuring the degree of such a 
tendency. 

The first period of the test run is made 
with the engine running at full speed, while 
the remaining nine periods find a slight 
reduction in the rate at which the engine 
is operated. 

A control room is provided for each 
torque stand, In this room, two observers 
are protected from the results of possible 
engine failures and subsequent flying parts 
by heavily reinforced concrete walls. 

The control room contains weighing tanks 
in which the amount of fuel consumed by 
the test engine is determined, and tanks in 
which the oil consumption is weighed. 
Among the control devices located in the 
room are the following: Throttle, spark and 
altitude adjusters; gauges for reading oil 
pressure and pressure of the intake mani- 
fold; thermometers and precise pyrometers 
for determining the relatively high tem- 
peratures existing around the engine, 
tachometers, and speed counters. 

In addition to expansion of the testing 
facilities by addition of the fourth torque 
stand, arrangements have been made to 
operate each stand on a double-shift basis. 
It is hoped that the testing operations will 
thus be able to keep pace with the demands 
which are being made upon the laboratory 
by manufacturers of aviation power plants. 

The present facilities and engineering 
personnel of the Aeronautics Branch labo- 
ratory permit the type testing of 52 engines 
per year, but the addition of this fourth 
test block and observing room and the 
double-shift operation of all four stands, en- 
tailing the employment of 10 additional 
men, will permit the making of two 5-hour 
runs per day instead of one as at present. 
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VISIT OF ‘R-100’ 
To Canada Will 
Find Planes Kept 
Two Miles Away 


THE controller of civil aviation in Can- 

ada has placed special air regulations 
in effect for the confrol of heavier-than- 
air aircraft operations during the visit 
to Canada of the British airship “R-100,” 
according to a statement issued by the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, Clarence M. Young. 


The rules provide that while the “R-100” 
is under way, no other aircraft shall ap 
proach within 2 miles of the airship, accord- 
ing to the statement which follows in full 
text: 

Special air regulations for the control 
of heavier-than-air aircraft operations 
during the visit to Canada of the British 
airship ‘R-100,” and of interest to all 
American airmen contemplating flights to 
Montreal, where the airship will be 
moored, have been promulgated by the 
controller of civil aviation of Canada, it 
was announced by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 


“The Aeronautics Branch,” Mr. Young 
said, “has been advised by the controller 
of civil aviation of Canada that he has 
received a large 1 umber of inquiries from 
American pilots regarding arrangements 
for visiting Montreal during the visit of 
the ‘R-100.’ In view of these inquiries, 
the controller has asked the Aeronautics 
Branch to inform American pilots of the 
following special regulations: 

“*That while the “R-100” is under way, 
or not actually moored, no aircraft in 
flight shall approach nearer than 2 miles! 
of the airship; 

“‘That during the mooring of the air- 
ship no other aircraft shall be in flight 
Within 3 miles of St. Hubert Airport, Mon- 
treal, Providence of Quebec. 


“*That when the airship is moored at 
St. Hubert Airport no aircraft shall fly 
at any height over the area bounded as 
follows: Runways “A” and “B” on the 
east and south; the Savanne Road on the 
west and north; 

“That no aircraft shall fly directly 
over or under the “R-100" at any time 
regardless of height.’ ” 


NEW AIRPLANES 


For Navy Use 
Are Described 


JESCRIPTIONS of aircraft to be fur- 
nished to the Department of the 
Navy under recent contracts are contained 
in a statement issued by the Department, 
which follows in full text: 


The contract awarded the Douglass 
Company, Santa Monica, Calif., is for 18 
twin-motor seaplane type torpedo and 
bombing planes. These torpedo and 
bombing planes are designed for operation 
from shore bases such as Hawaiian Is- 
lands and the Canal Zone. They are 
capable of carrying large torpedoes and 
heavy bomb loads, and are equipped with 
machine guns and all modern aerial arma- 
ments. 


The crew .normally consists of two 
pilots, bomber, and machine gunner who 
is also the radio operator. The planes 
are also equipped with long-range radio 
in order that they may be assigned scout- 
ing missions in -ddition to their primary 
duties of torpedo and bombing work. 

The Dougiass type is a biplane fitted 
with pontoons, but capable of being con- 
verted to a landplane, and normally pow- 
ered with two Wright R-1750 motors of 
525 horsepower each. 

A 


The contract for 25 VP’s awarded the 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, Md., 
is for boat type patrol planes of the PN- 
type development. This type of patrol 
plane has been developed by the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, during the 
past 10 years. The boats of this contract, 
however, incorporate all the lessons 
learned since these have been in actual 
service and will be the last word in big 
boat aircraft development. 


These boats are of the hull type, 
equipped to carry large bomb loads and 
capable of approximately 20 hours dura- 
tion. They are constructed of duralumin, 
capable of landing on and taking off from 
rough seas. This type is normally pow- 
ered with two Wright R-1750 engines, 525 
horsepower each. The crew consists of 
two pilots, bomber, radio operator, and 
mechanic. These planes normally operate 
from shore bases, patrolling large sea 
areas and are selfsustaining for a con- 
siderable period. 

The contract awarded the Hall Alumi- 
num Aircraft Corporation for nine Hall 
(PH-1) are big boats similar to the 
XPH-1, Hall experimental patrol boat 
which recently passed the Navy’s tests 
and requirements. This design is a de- 
parture somewhat from standard big boat 
design practice and incorporates several 
advanced and novel features advocated by 
its designer, Mr. Hall. 

The XPH is powered with two Wright 
geared R-1750 motors of 525 horsepower 
each. The crew consists of two pilots, 
bomber, radio operator and mechanic, 
The plane is capable of extended cruis- 
ing, and of carrying large bomb loads, 
It is designed to operate from shore bases, 


India’s Flying Clubs 


THE various flying clubs of British Ine 

dia now have an enrollment of about 
1,200 members, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner Donald W. 
Page, at Calcutta. The report has just been 
made public by the Department. 


The Aero Club of India, with a member- 
ship of approximately 80, conducts no 
school cf instruction but acts as the gen- 
eral executive head of the different fly- 
ing clubs, its mission being a semiofficial 
one as intermediary between the division 
of civil aviation and the clubs, it is stated, 
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Examiner Affirmed in His 

Action on Application 

- With Exception of Ruling 
On One Item 


IN RE APPLICATION FOR FRANK HAGUE 
For Writ oF HABEAS CorPuS; NEW 
JERSEY COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS, 
No. 161, Oct. TERM, 1929. 

Appeal from an order in chancery. 

RusSsELL E. WATSON for appellant; MER- 
RITT LANE for respondent. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 19, follows: 

CumMMerF, C. J.—The legislature of 
1929 adopted a supplemental resolution 
appointing a joint committee, the mem- 
bers of which were specifically named 
| therein, and requiring it to “make a sur- 
vey of all questions of public interest; 
to investigate violations of law and the 
conduct cf any State, county or municipal 
official; State, county or municipal de- 
partment; State county or municipal com- 
mission; State, county or municipal 
board, or State, county or municipal 
body, to report whether the functions olf 
such officials, departments, commissions, 
boards and bodies have been or are being 
lawfully and properly discharged, for the 
purpose of obtaining information rela- 
itive thereto as a basis for such legisla- 
tive action as the senate and general 
assembly may deem _ necessary and 
proper.” 


Public Moneys Said 





Ex’ PARTE Dorsey F. Aspury; PATENT 
“OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS, APPEAL No. 
> 524. 

Patent No. 1759678 was issued May 20, 

“1930, to Dorsey F. Asbury ior radio 

‘japparatus, on application filed Dec. 31,| 
1923, Serial No. 683756. Opinion dated 
Oct. 15, 1927. 

Appeal from Examiner. Before Moore, 
Assistant Commissioner, and HENRY 
and RUCKMAN, Examiners in Chief, 

BriGHT and BAILey for appellant. 


The full text of the Board's opinion 
follows: 

“Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—This 
is an appeal from the examiner's ac- 
tion finally rejecting claims 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 
Ta 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 36, 37 and 39 to 42, inclusive, of 
which the following will serve as ex- 
amples: 

1. In radio apparatus, a rotatable shaft, 
a tuning unit a part of which is movable 
with said shaft, a member on said shaft, 
an operator in rolling driving engagement 
with said member, and yieldable means re- 
acting from said shaft to hold said opera- 
tor in rolling driving engagement with 
said member. 


39. In radio apparatus, a plurality of To Have Been Wasted 
tuning units a part of each of which is ; , : 
movable, means connecting said movable In the conduct of the investigation 
parts bodily movable to move them col-| made by the committee pursuant to the 


lectively, and means included in said first 
named means associated with one of said 
units bodily movable with said first named 
means during collective movement of the 
units and rotatable to move the unit with 
which it is associated individually. 

The references relied on are: 

Walber, No. 780588, Jan. 24, 1905; Mc- 
Giehan, No. 1315377, Sept. 9, 1919; Ham- 
marlund, No. 1501543, July 15, 1924; 
Proctor, No. 1555254, Sept. 29, 1925. 

Appellant’s radio apparatus, as_ well 
described in detail in the examiner’s 
statement on appeal, relates in general 
to tuning means of the type employing a 
plurality of tuning elements adjustable 
by the rotation of their individual shafts, 
with a common means for simultane- 
ously rotating all the shafts, and with 
individual means for independently ro- 
tating each adjusting shaft to a slight 
extent. 


. 


mandate of this resolution, it appeared 
that in certain condemnation proceed- 


the Hudson County Board of Freehold- 
ers and the other by the City of Jersey 
City, the condemning agencies were com- 
pelled to pay for the property acquired 
more than $500,000 in excess of the value 
thereof a comparatively short time be- 
fore the institution of the several pro- 
ceedings. As is stated in the brief of 
counsel appearing before us on behalf 
of the legislature, the tremendous finan- 
cial gain accruing to those involved, com- 
pelled the conclusion that public moneys 
were wasted as a result of a conspiracy 
which was operated under cover of legal 
form. The investigation also disclosed 
that the proprietors of moving-picture 


Disclosed in Prior Art 


Those features of appellant’s radio 
apparatus just described are found in the 
prior art. The desirability, from the 
point of simplicity of vperation in the 
art of tuning radio apparatus, of in- 
terconnecting several tuning elements 
for simultaneous adjustment from a 
common handle was early recognized. 
However, the obvious solution of the 
problem, that is, merely interconnecting 
the different tuning shafts for simul- 
taneous operation, immediately brought 
to light certain disadvantages which 
more or less annulled the supposed ad- 
vantages. 

For example, if equal changes in tun- 
ing were desired for equal movements 
of the tuning shafts, it could be obtained 
only if the tuning elements were iden- 
tical, which in practice is difficult to 
secure, as there are practically always 
slight irregularities. It soon became 
obvious that some means must be pro- 
vided to correct for such irregularities 
of the individual tuning elements, or, 
conversely, if different changes in the 
tuning elements were desired for 
equal movements of the tuning shafts, 
some means must be provided to pro- 
duce such irregularities. In the patent 
to Proctor is shown such means for 
producing, or for correcting for, such 
irregularities, as the case may be, in 
the form of the screws N_ by which 
individual adjustment of the correspond- 
ing tuning element may be obtained, 
independent of the adjustment in com- 


pose of inducing the municipal agents 
of these cities to refrain from enforcing 
the Sunday closing laws. ¢ 
so paid during the four years preceding 
the investigation by the joint committee 
amounted to over $200,000. The exam- 


further disclosed that owing to the ille- 
gal manipulation of bus franchise fees 
in the City of Jersey City, that munici- 
pality, during the three years and a 
half preceding the investigation, was 
defrauded of taxes aproximating $55,000, 


Questions Submitted to 
Witness Not Answered 


Having ascertained these facts, the 
committee then subpoenaed as a witness 


and ‘after a preliminary examination, 
|asked him the following 10 questions, 
each of which he refused to answer: 

1. Now, during the years 1922 and 1923 
did you have a bank account in the Na- 
tional City Bank of the City of New 
York? 2. What bank accounts did you 
have during the years 1922 and 1923? 


was the total amount that you had on 
deposit in banks? 4. During the years 
1922 and 1923 what was the largest 
amount you had in hand in cash? 
Now, in 1923 you purchased a property 
at Deal, N. J., in the name of John J. 
McMahon as dummy for $30,000. The 
purchase price was paid by John Milton’s 
check and you reimbursed John Milton in 


: ‘as There did you get that cash? 

mon of all the tuning elements caused cash. Where did} 
a oe : Soy ’ -| 6. Now, in 1926, Mr. Hague, you pur- | 
ve re eperating hendlo V ot chased property at Deal, N. J., in John 


Milton’s name as dummy. 
price was $65,000. Mr. Milton paid for 
lit with his check. 
imbursed Mr. Milton in cash. In 1927 
you improved that property and spent 
on it $59,520.50. The payments were 
made by John Milton’s checks as the 
work progressed, you reimbursed him in 
cash. Where did you get the $65,000 and 
the $59,520.50 with which you reimbursed 


Appellant provides a specific form of 
actuating mechanism for interconnect- 
ing the operating handle and the ro- 
tatable shaft carrying the tuning ele- 
ment. One of the chief contentions of 
appellant is that it is not permissible to 
take the specific form of actuating 
mechanism claimed by him from a ref- 
erence found in an art remote from radio 
apparatus for the purpose of anticipat- 
ing these claims. 

Reference Causes Rejection 

In view of the foregoing analysis of 
the state of the art, it appears the inven- | 
tion in appellant’s case resides in the 
actuating mechanism per se, and the 
claims are patentable only to the extent 
that they define novelty over actuating 
mechanisms of the prior art for perform- 
ing the same proximate function, inde- 
pendently of what the remote or ultimate 
function of such actuating means may 
be. The proximate function of appel- 
lant’s actuating mechanism is to rotate 
the shaft in response to operation of 
the handle. We see the same proximate 
function in the device of patent to Wal- 
ber, although there is also the remote or 
ultimate function of operating a churn. 
Accordingly, the Walber reference is 
pertinent to the extent that the elements 
of the actuating mechanism specified by 
the claims can be found in the reference. 

Claims 1, 2, 29, 30 and 36 relate only 
to actuating mechanism for moving a 
single tuning shaft and include neither 
of the features of independent adjust- 
ment nor simultaneous actuation, There 
is no contention that the structure of 
actuating mechanism claimed is lacking 
in the Walber patent on which these 
claims were rejected. Since we con- 
sider the Walber patent a pertinent ref- 
erence, for the reasons outlined, these 
claims are properly rejected. 

Claim 37 includes in addition the 
simultaneous actuation of plurality of 
tuning shafts, but as the Walber actu- 
ating mechanism also actuates simul- 
taneously a plurality of shafts, the refer- 
ence 1s equally applicable to this claim. the examiner’s statement, where it is 

Operating Mechanism Not Invention | stated that arm 20 is fixed to the shaft 

Claims 6, 8, 9, 11, 14, 20, 21, 23, 24,| 11 during operation of the shaft by the 
25, 27 and 39 to 42 relate to appellant’s | cam 28, 
particular idea of an operating mechan-| sense true, but argues Hammarlund 
ism for a plurality of radio tuning units/ must have a slip connection between the 
capable of imparting collective and indi-| shaft 11 and the arm 20 to permit the 
vidual adjustments to the units. There | dial 13 to rotate the shaft 11, Since 
is no serious contention that such oper-| there is nothing in these claims to re- 
ating mechanism per se is not shown in| quire operation corresponding to rota- 
@ printing press in the patent to McGie-| tion of Hammarlund’s dial 13, the claims 
han. However, since the general com-| read literally on the Hammarlund device 
bination in the radio art is old ‘for the | when operated by the handle 30, because 
purpose specified, as shown in patent to| in that operation arm 20 is fixed to shaft 
Proctor, the substitution of an old form) 11 to rotate it. 
of operating means in the Proctor com-| fail to point out the differences argued 
bination for performing the same prox-! for and were properly rejected. 
imate function of “he operating means The decision of the examiner is af- 
requires no invention, regardless of what firmed as to all of the appealed claims 
way be the remote functions of that op-| except claim 15, as to which it is re- 
erating means. * | versed. 

Claims 39 to 41 were also rejected Limit of appeal to court of appeals 
by the examiner as incomplete and func-/ 40 days. Rule 149, 





tional since no structure or relationship 
of the parts has been included in these 
claims from which it follows that rota- 
tion of the spindles will result in indi- 
vidual operation of the tuning shafts. 
| Appellant’s claims, however, do specify 
means for performing these functions 
|and further specify that such means in- 
| clude certain elements named. With a 
claim in such form it is not necessary 
to specify all the elements which may be 
necessary to make up such means 
avoid a holding of incompleteness. 
can a claim positively reciting “means” 
for performing a specified function be 
held functional for that reason alone. 
Reversal on One Claim 

Claim 15 was likewise rejected as 
functional and incomplete for the rea- 
sons mentioned in discussing claims 39 
to 41 and for the further reason that 
the means for imparting individual ad- 
justment constitutes an essential part of 
the driving train for the collective ad- 
justment, which has not been brought 
out in the claim. Where the elements 
of a claim are in the form of means 
| qualified by a statement of function, it 
is permissible, that some elements may 
{be in common to such means without 
being objectionable as including an ele- 
ment twice (ex parte Duncan, Prichard 
and Macauley, 124 O. G. 1207; ex parte 
Hammond, 326 O. G. 681). There being 
no reference applied against the claim 
it is considered allowable. 

Claims 13 and 28 were rejected on the 
patent to Hammarlund, detailed appli- 
cation of the reference being made in 









ings, two of which were instituted by | 


theaters in Hoboken and in Jersey City | 
paid large sums of money for the pur- 


The moneys | 


ination of witnesses by the committee, 


Frank Hague, the mayor of Jersey City, | 


3. During the years 1922 and 1923, what | 


5. | 


The purchase | 


You afterwards re- | 


to | 


Nor | 


Appellant admits this is in a! 


The claims accordingly | 








Improper as An Exercise of Judicial Functions 
Contrary to New Jersey Constitution 





State of New Jersey: Trenton 


Mr. Milton in cash? 7. Did you have all | 
of that money in any bank or banks? | 
8. Now in this connection, let me ask | 
you where you got the money with which | 
you purchased the Deal property for 
$65,000 in cash and improved it in the 
amount of $59,520.50 which you paid in 
cash. 9. In 1926 you acquired a prop- ; 
erty on Clifford Avenue, Jersey City, at | 
a cost of $27,500. The title was taken in| 
the name of Thomas McNulty as a| 
dummy and the purchase price was paid | 
by John Milton’s check. You thereupon | 
reimbursed John Milton in cash. Where 
did you get that $27,500- 10. Mr. Hague, | 
in what bank or trust companies or other | 
financial institutions did you maintain | 
accounts while acting as mayor since | 
1921? | 

! 


Extent of Legislative 
Powers Is Question 


Upon the refusal of Hague to answer | 
any one of these questions, the joint | 
committee reported that fact to the leg- | 
islature. Thereupon a joint session*%of 
the legislature was called, Hague was 
subpoenaed to appear before it, and upon 
his obeying the mandate of the subpoena, | 
the questions which he had refused to 
answer were again submitted to him by 
the joint session and he again refused to | 
answer any of them. Based upon this | 
refusal the joint session adjudged him in 
contempt, caused a warrant for his ar- 
rest to be issued and directed that he 
be confined in the common jail of the 
County of Mercer until such time as he 
should make known to the chairman of | 
the said joint committee in writing that 
he was willing to answer the questions | 
already recited. His arrest followed the 
issuing of the warrant, and he applied to 
V. C. Fallon for a habeas corpus praying 
that he be discharged from custody upon 
the ground that the warrant was illegally | 
issued. Upon the hearing had upon this 
application, the vice chancellor concluded 
that the arrest of Hague was without 
legal justification and ordered him dis- | 
charged. Thereupon the legislature, 
through its agent, the sergeant at arms 
who was entrusted with the execution of 
the warrant for Hague’s arrest, appealed 
to this court from the order of dis- 
charge, 


The fundamental question involved in | 
the determination of this appeal is! 
whether in the submitting of these ques- 
tions the legislature was exercising a} 
function vested in it by the constitution, 
or was invading the judicial department 
of the government. Article III of our 
constitution declares that “the powers 
of the government shall be divided into 
three distinct departments—the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial; and no per- 
son or persons belonging to, or consti- 
tuting one of these departments, shall 
exercise any of the powers properly be- 
longing to either of the others, except as 
herein expressly provided.” 

_As will have been noted, the resolu- 
tion under which all of these .proceed- 
ings were had provided among other 
matters that the joint committee should 
“investigate violations of law and the 
;conduct of any State, county or mu- 
nicipal official or department, &c., and 
report whether the functions of such 
officials or departments have been or are 
being lawfully or properly discharged.” 


| Investigations of Alleged 


Violations Judicial 
The principal function of the legisla- | 


Releasing Witness on Contempt | 
Charge of Legislature Upheld Foy Liquidating 


| Of Radio Patent Proceeding in Investigation of Law Violations Held to Be. 


|out the consent of the owners. 





Plan Approved 


Russian Firms 





Surplus to Be Preserved in 
Trust for Foreign Claim- 
ants After Paying Domes- 
tic Creditors 





The plan of the insurance commis- 
sioner of New York, as liquidator of 
several Russian insurance firms for 
preservation of the surplus fund re- 
maining after paying domestic pol- 
icyholders and creditors as a trust 
fund until such time as the true 
owners of the assets may be ascer- 
tained, upon possible recognition by 
the United States of a Russian gov- 
ernment, has been upheld by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York, First Depart- 
ment. 

The court rejected proposals that 
domestic companies be organized to 
hold the assets, that the fund should 
be transferred to the State for con- 
servation until distributed, or that 
the fund should be held by directors 
of the companies, acting as « stock- 
holders’ committee. 

The publication of the full text of — | 
the court’s Gpinion in the matter of 
the liquidation of the Northern In- 
surance Company of Mascow, Russia, 
and other Russian companics was be- 
gun in the issue of June 6, and is 
concluded as follows: | 
The plan of the other three companies 

(First Russian Insurance Company, Rus- 
sian Reinsurance Company and Moscow 
Fire Insurance Company) is to organize | 


| three separate New York insurance com- 


panies with a corresponding number of } 


|shares to those of the present compa-| 


nies; the appointment of three trustees 


| by a justice of this court, who shall hold 


the stock until the respective stockhold- 
ers, or their successors in interest, or 
heirs or devisees shall appear and sat- 


| isfy these trustees of their right to the 
| stock, in which event such stock is to 


be turned over to the stockholder or his 
successor. 

Any such transfer of property of these 
creditors, policyholders or stockholders 
to a corporation organized here, with- 
out giving any notice to the parent com-. 
pany could not be lawfully carried out. 
The court would not be authorized to 
transier these trust funds to the hazard 


{of business, if that is contemplated (as 
|to which there is disclaimer), or to a) 


mere holding company for others with- 
Even if 
they could be ascertained and due notice | 
given, we would have no right to trans- | 
fer the property of one class of persons 
to another class without the consent of 
the rightful owners of the shares. 
Change in Plan Disapproved 

We do not think that it would be wise 
to take trust funds out of the hands of | 
a public officer of the State, acting as | 
trustee, and transfer them to a new cor- | 
poration supervised and controlled by | 
foreign refugee directors, or their agents, | 
especially since their terms have long | 
since expired, who are ineligible for re- | 
election and who may not function out- 
side the domicile which created them, | 
except for certain purposes, and es- | 
pecially without the consent of the bene- | 
ficiaries or their knowledge. 

The attorney general joins in the mo- 
tion for the adoption of the plan of the | 
superintendent, but he believes that | 
after payment of the domestic creditors | 
the funds should be retained in the State | 
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r 


of New York, not in the hands of the | 


He con- | 
should be turned 


superintendent of insurance. 
tends that the fund 


|ture as a governmental agency of the| over to the comptroller until such time | 


people is to enact laws. 


existing laws; and also to investigate 
| through a grand jury alleged violations 
of law which involve criminality, and, 
when such investigation discloses the 
existence of such violations, to punish 
|the guilty party. 
In the present case the questions which 
| were put to Hague at the joint session by 
Mr. Watson, the counsel of the legisla- 
| ture, were asked by him, as he stated to | 
a member of the Senate at the time they | 
| were put to the witness, for the pur-| 
| pose of showing that the profits which | 
| had resulted from the criminal conspira- 
|cies with relation to the condemnation 
| proceedings, the bus franchises, and the | 
|theater privileges, were deposited in} 
| bank by Hague. | 
In other words, that Hague was a 
party to the criminal conspirecies which | 
resulted in the mulcting of the treas-| 
uries of the County of Hudson and the} 
|City of Jersey City of approximately 
| $750,000. Manifestly the questions with 
relation to the purchases of real es- 
tate by Hague were put for the 
same _ purpose. The questions were| 
| within the scope of the resolution which 
| directed an investigation of violations of | 
'law by county or municipal officers; but, 
as has already been stated, investiga- 
tions of alleged violations of the criminal | 
|law are strictly judicial in their nature, | 
and, under the constitution the legisla- 
ture has no more power to conduct such 
investigations than has the governor, 
who constitutes the third branch of our | 
governmental system, even if the latter 
desired the information sought for the 
purpose of advising the legislature with 
relation to changes in our criminal laws 
jthat would make violations thereof by 
county and municipal officers less likely 
to occur, 





The principal | arrives that the moneys may be deliv- | 
function of the judiciary is to enforce | ered to the shareholders when they prove | 
| their respective intersts. He states that | 
| the claim of the attorney general, based | 


on the theory of escheat to the State, was | 
suggested merely for the purpose of con- | 
servation of the funds until distribution. 

The attorney general also states that | 
claimants, in the meantime, should not! 
be enjoined from bringing action or pro-| 


;ceedings against the superintendent to| 


take down these funds, but that in no| 
event should the fund be turned over | 
to the so-called directors for distribu- | 
tion, nor even to second or third class | 
creditors. | 

We see no merit in a plan which} 
merely transfers the funds from one 
State officer to another, and permits a2 
continuation, renewal and commence- 
ment of multitudinous suits to reach 
these funds.* Suits so far begun have 
been successfully defeaded by the su- 
perintendent. It would seem that the 
superintendent was the appropriate per- 
son to continue as the holder of the funds, 
and the investing officer who will en- 
deavor to bring about their increase and 


| preservation until distribution comes. 


Foreign Creditors Excluded 
In the Sliosberg v. New York Life In- 
surance Company case (244 N, Y. 482). 
which is suggested as holding that the 
stay of suits would be unconstitutional, 


the plaintiff was within the jurisdiction | 
of the State, and the defendant, a New | 


York corporation. 
that the plaintiff had the right to sue, 


There the court held | 


and that a statute staying actions aris- | 
ing out of contracts made prior to 1917 | 


by insurance companies organized under 
the laws of any State in the United 
States, in which performance was to be 
in Russia and payment in Russian rubles, 
until 30 days after recognition de jure 


| by the United States of a government in 
|Functions Not Within 


Legislature’s Province 


| ~In refusing, therefore, to answer these 
| questions, relating as they did to mat- 
ters inquiry into which was outside of 
| the jurisdiction of the legislature, Hague 
| Was exercising a legal right, and this 
being so the legislature was without 
power to punish him for such refusal 
for, as Was stated by Mr. Justice Miller 


in the case of Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 | 


| U. S. p. 190, ‘No person can be pun- 
|ished for contumacy as a witness be- 
| fore the legislature unless his testimony 
is required in a matter into which the 
legislature has jurisdiction to inquire.” 
It is not intended to be intimated by 
| what has been said that the legislature 
is entirely without power to exercise any 
judicial function. The last clause of the 


Russia, had been specially passed to pre- 
vent these suits, and that such a statute 
impaired the obligations of a previously 
existing contract, which before the pass- 
age of that act had a remedial enforce- 
ment right in this State. 

No foreign creditor had the right to 
sue any one of these five insurance com- 
panies here, even before the liquidation, 


because the claim was against the for-| 


eign companies, upon foreign business, 
and in no way related to the domesticated 
United States branches. 


If we assume jurisdiction here of all | 


suits brought by foreigners, of foreign 


|causes of action, prior to liquidation or 
| during liquidation, the funds set up here 


constitutional provision which has been | 


above recited indicates the contrary. For | 
instance, where a member of the legisla- | 


ture or a State officer is charged with 
the commission of a criminal 
which, if true, would justify his 


im- 


full power to examine into the truth of 
the charge, and, if the evidence taken 
by it justifies such action, to institute 
impeachment proceedings based thereon; 
and the senate, on the hearing of the 
impeachment 
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offense | 


ynroceedings, exercises the| there announced 


for the protection of domestic creditors 
might be dissipated, 

There was not a liquidation proceeding 
in the Sliosberg case. Tnere was no 
question of public concern or private 
rights invaded by his suit or unfair dis- 
tribution of funds. 


We think the Russian Reinsurance ease | 
(240 N. Y. 149) lays down the specific | 


rule governing the matter here. 
tion to the limitations of the restraining 
order, 

The directors rely primarily in their 
demand on the case of Petrogradsky M. 


ru The | 
| Sliosberg case (supra) has no applica- 
peachment, the house of assembly has | 


K. Bank v. National City Bank, recently | 


decided 


253 N. Y. 


is 


in 23, but the 


not 


rule 
a controlling 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Banks—Representation of Bank by Cashier—Pledge of Negotiable Paper as 
Collateral Security for Loan—Estoppel to Deny Cashier’s Authority— 

Where a bank used the proceeds of a loan to the bank, the bank and the 
officers and directors of the bank as guarantors of the bank’s note were estopped 
to deny the authority of the cashier to bind the bank by a pledge of negotiable 
paper as collateral security for the payment of the note. 


California Bank v. Daniel et al.; Ariz. Sup. Ct., No. 2764, May 19, 1930. 


Banks—Representation of Bank by Cashier—Pledge and Negotiable Paper— 

A bank cashier, as general manager of the bank, had authority to bind the 
bank by a pledge of negotiable paper as collateral security for the payment of 
the bank’s note to pledgee, with power to sell the paper. 

California Bank v. Daniel et al.; Ariz. Sup. Ct., No. 2764, May 19, 1930. 
Evidence—Judicial Notice—Character of Communist Party—Deportation of 
I r— 
in corpus proceedings by an alien, alleged member of the Communist 
Party, detained on a deportation order, the court will not take judicial notice 
of the character of such organization. 

Fierstein v. Conaty, Acting District Director, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6072, 
19, 1930. 


May 


Impeachment—Validity of Texas Amnesty Act—Encroachment on Powers of 
Other Department— ; 

The so-called amnesty act of Texas granting persons against whom judg- 
ments of impeachment have been rendered an unconditional release from dis- 
qualifications created by such judgments is void because in conflict with provi- 
sions of the constitution of Texas dividing the government into executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments, vesting in the senate the power to render 
the judgment in impeachment cases, and giving the governor the sole power 
of pardon, with cases of impeachment expressly exempted from the exercise of 
such power. 

Ferguson v. Wilcox, Chairman, et al., etce.; Tex. Sup. Ct.. No. 5675, May 23, 
1930. 


Insurance—Fire Insurance—Reformation of Policy—Reformation to Cover In- 
sured’s Special Interest in Property— 

Where the lessor of a store building sold the fixtures in the store to the 
lessee under an agreement giving the lessor a lien on the fixtures as security 
for the payment of rent and an option to repurchase the fixtures on the 
lessee’s failure to renew the lease, a fire policy insuring the lessor as owner 
of the fixtures without an endorsement showing that he had only a special 
interest therein, issued by the insurance company without knowledge that 
he was not in fact the owner, should not be reformed, after the loss, so as 
to cover lessor’s special interest in the fixtures under his agreement with 
lessee, since there was no mutual mistake, and the insurance company, if it 
had known the actual facts, might have refused to issue a policy. 

Berkowitz v. Westchester Fire Ins. Co.; N. J. Ct. Errs. and Appls., No. 16, 
May 19, 1930. 


Libel and Slander—Absolute Privilege—Speech by Senator in United States 
Senate Chamber— 

Statements alleged to have been made by a United States Senator in the 
course of a speech in the Senate chamber that he had information that a 
tax consultant, whom he had consulted as to an additional tax liability assessed 
against him, was quite well known around Washington as a man who knew 
the “inside tax game,” that such tax consultant was a close friend of an 
employe of the Internal Revenue Bureau, that he had certain information as 
to assessments not known by others outside of the Bureau, and that such in- 
formation was to be divulged to the Senator on the payment of a certain fee, 
were not actionable, but were absolutely privileged under Article I of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Cochran v. Couzens; D. 


C. Ct. Appls., No. 4924, June 2, 1930. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act—Proceedings—Review of Proceed- 
ings Before Deputy Commissioner— 

The findings of fact of the deputy commissioner in proceedings under the Fed- 
eral longshoresmen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act, if supported by some 
competent evidence, are final in the district court, since such court does not 
hear the case de novo but merely reviews the proceedings to determine whether 
there was some competent evidence to support the findings and whether the 
deputy commissioner acted within the jurisdiction conferred upon him ty the 
act and in accordance with its provisions, 

Northwestern Stevedoring Co, et al. v. Marshall, ete.; C. C. A. 9, No. 5980, 
May 19, 1930. 


Monopolies—Restraint of Trade—Conspiracy to Restrain Competition in Inter- 
state Commerce—Action for Damages— 

A corporation engaged in interstate commerce would be liable to a com- 
petitor for threefold damages under the Clayton Act if it induced two of 
compétitor’s trusted employes to its employment and entered into a conspiracy 
with such employes to obtain the competitor’s customers and by unfair means 
to deprive the competitor of its interstate business and obtained such business 
for itself, even though the enticement of the employes from the competitor 
would not in itself constitute a Federal offense, since it is sufficient if the 
purpose and intent of the conspiracy is to restrain interstate commerce. 


Mitchell Woodbury Corp. v. Albert Pick Barth Co., Inc., et al.; C. C. A. 1, 
No. 2445, May 17, 1930, 





Officers—A ppointment—Appointing Board of Which Lieutenant Governor Is 
Member—Vesting of Executive Powers in Legislative Officer— 

A Kentucky statute providing for the appointment of members of the State 
highway commission by an “appointing board” consisting of the governor, the 
lieutenant governor, and the attorney general is not void on the ground that it 
confers executive power upon the lieutenant governor, since the lieutenant gover- 
nor is an executive and not a legislative officer. 

Rouse et al. v. Johnson; Ky. Ct. Appls., May 27, 1930. 

Patents—Joinder of Inventions—Division of Applications— 

While it may be questioned whether any useful purpose is accomplished by 
dividing the claims between two cases where they might all be placed in one, 
we are unable to find that such situation is prohibited by any published au- 
thority, where each case discloses a separate species and the broad claims 
are all confined to one case, provided that the application containing the broad 
claims is not delayed except by causes beyond the applicant’s control, so as to 
issue later than the application containing the specific claim, and that appro- 
priate cross reference in the application containing the broad claim be made 
to the specific application. 

Ex parte Gleason; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 601, May 20, 1930. 
Patents—Vacuum Dry Mops Claim Allowed— 

Patent 1759692 to Gleason for Vacuum Dry Mops, claim 5 allowed. 

Ex parte Gleason; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 601, May 20, 1930. 








Trade Marks—Class of Goods—Particular Goods— 

Malt syrup is goods of the same descriptive properties as beer, near bear and 
fruit juices. 

Los Angeles Brewing Co. v. Damonte; Comr. Pats., May 19, 1930. 

Trade Marks—Oppositions—Practice in Patent Office— 

Where opposer has registered mark for beer and uses label, with notice of 
registration, on malt syrup, opposition will not be dismissed for want of clean 
hands in equity, since Patent Office has held these gocds of same descriptive 
properties. 

Los Angeles Brewing Co. v. Damonte; Comr. Pats., May 19, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similiarity—Words— ‘ 

“Acoustex” used on acoustical tiles described as sound absorbing material 
held to be deceptively similar to “Acousti-Celotex” used upon decorative wall 
es se acoustical correction or sound deadening, and registration therefore 
denied. 


The Celotexr Co. v. Will, ete.; 


Comr. 


Pats. 


, May 17, 1930, 
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Federal and State Court Decisions 





Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 





States—Legislatures—Power to compel witness to testify—Exercise of judicial 
functions—Incriminating testimony— 

A witness who refused to testify during an investigation by the Legislature of 
New Jersey as to violations of law and the conduct of officials could not be pun- 
ished for contempt, since the investigation and the attempt to compel the witness 
to testify was the exercise, by the legislature, of judicial functions, in violation 
of the Constitution, and since the witness could not be compelled to give incrimi- 
nating testimony.—In re Hague (N. J. Ct. Errs. & Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1120, 
June 7, 1930, 





Libel and slander—Absolute privilege—Statements of Senator in United States 
Senate Chamber— 

Statements by a United States Senator in the Senate Chamber in the course 
of a speech are absolutely privileged.—Cochran y. Couzens. (D. C, Ct. Appls.)— 
V U.S. Daily 1120, June 7, 1930. 


Patents—Claims—Functional— 

Patent 1759678 to Asbury for radio apparatus, ‘relating generally to tuning 
means of the type employing a plurality of tuning elements adjustable by the 
rotation of their individual shafts, with a common means for simultaneously 
rotating all shafts, and with individual means for independently rotating each 
adjusting shaft, and relating particularly to a specific form of actuating mechan- 
ism for interconnecting the operating handle and the rotatable shaft carrying 
the tuning element; claim 15 allowed although some elements of claim are in 
the form of means qualified by statement of function; other claims rejected as 
anticipated, incomplete and functional-——-Ex parte Asbury. (Pat O. Bd. Appls.)— 
V U.S, Daily 1120, June 7, 1930, 
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Senator IsHeld | 
Not to Be Liable 


For Statements 





Absolute Privilege Said to Be 

| Extended to Speech in 
Legislative Chamber Not 
In Course of Debate 





Howe P. CocHRAN V. JAMES COUZENS; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CouRT OF AP- 
PEALS, No. 4954. 

| Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. Before MarTIN, 
Chief Justice, and Ropp and VAN 
ORSDEL, Assosiate Justices. 

Witton J. LAMBERT, R. H. YEATMAN, 
and GreorGeE D. HorRNING JR., for ap- 
pellant; F. D. Jones and JosEPH E, 
Davies for appellee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered June 2, follows: 
Ross, Associate Justice.—Appeal from 

a judgment in the Supreme Court of the 

District,'in an action for slander, sus- 

taining defendant’s (appellee here) mo- 

tion to dismiss for want of jurisdiction. 
The declaration discloses that on Apr. 
12, 1928, plaintiff was a tax consultant 
engaged in the practice of his profession 
in the District of Columbia, and that 
defendant was a United States Senator 
from the State of Michigan in attendance 
upon the meetings of the first session of 
the 70th Congress of the United States; 
that in 1919 defendant sold a portion of 
the capital stock of the Ford Motor 

Company which he long had owned, and 

filed an income tax return with the Bu- 

,reau of Internal Revenue charging him- 

self with the accruing profit; that prior 

to such sale a valuation as of Mar. 1, 

1913, had been placed on the stock by 

the then Commissioner of Internal Rev- 

enue, upon which valuation the defend- 
ant had computed his profit; that on Mar, 

12, 1925, the then Commissioner of In- 

ternal Revehue assessed the defendant 

and other holders of such stock an addi- 
tional tax liability, based upon a valua- 
tion of the stock as of Mar. 1, 1913, dif- 
ferent from that fixed in the earlier val- 
uation; that the additional tax liability 
| approximated the sum of $30,000,000; 
that from this assessment an appeal was 
prosecuted before the United States 

Board of Tax Appeals; that thereafter 

the plaintiff consulted with the defendant 

on two occasions; and that the defendant 

did “in the chamber of the Senate of the 

* * in the course of a 

speech but not in the course of a debate 

on the floor of the Senate unoffi- 
cially and not in the discharge of his 
official duties as a Senator of the United 

States * * * of and concerning a subject 

not then and there pertinent or relevant 

to any matter under inquiry by the said 

Senator of the United States, maliciously, 


* * * 


| wilfully, falsely and wrongfully speak 
, ’ 


publish and declare of and concerning the 
plaintiff and of and concerning the con- 
duct of the plaintiff in his said profes- 
sion and vocation, the following false 
scandalous, malicious and defamatory 
slander to wit:” . 
Nature of Charge 

The alleged slanderous words were to 
the effect that defendant, after being a 
proached by plaintiff, had secured in- 
formation that plaintiff “was quite weil 
known around Washington as being one 
of the men who knew the inside tax 
game”; that he was a close friend of 
an employe of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, and that the defendant had his se--- 
retary telephone plaintiff that he (de- 
fendant) was not interested in the mai- 
ter; that plaintiff persisted and went to 
the office of defendant the following day 
and was asked by defendant what in- 
terest the above-mentioned emplove had 
in the case. Plaintiff admitted that he 
had conferred with this employe about, 
plaintiff’s proposition to defendant; that 
thereupon the defendant dismissed plain- 
tiff and thereafter wrote the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue coneerning 
plaintiff’s activities in the case. The Sen. 
ator then said he desired to emphasize 
what he considered a_ perfectly logical 
conclusion—that plaintiff knew of the 
earlier action of the Bureau with ref- 
erence té the valuation of his stock and 
that no one else outside of the Depart- 
ment had such knowledge; that “it is 
apparent that this information was to be 
delivered to me if I would arrange to 
pay 9 per cent on some $30,000,000 of 
assessments made against my associates 
and myself. In other words, this former 
cove who had inside information of the 

ureau was to obtain 
$1,500,000 for his ie = 2m 

Privilege Is Extensive 

Article I, section 6, of the Constitution 
provides that in all cases, except treason 
felony, and breach of the peace, Senators 
and Representatives shall “be privileged 


yo 
1 


|from arrest during their attendance at 


the session of their respective Houses, 


}and in going to and returning from the 


| office. 


same; and for any speech or debate in 
either House they shall not be questioned 
In any other place.” 

‘ It is manifest that the framers of the 
Constitution were of the view that it 
would best serve the interests of all the 
people if Members of the House and 
Senate were permitted unlimited free- 
dom in speeches or debates. The pro- 
vision to that end is, therefore, grounded 
on public policy and should be liberally 
construed. Presumably legislators will 
be restrained in the exercise of such a 
privilege by the responsibilities of their 
offi Moreover, in the event of their 
failure in that regard, they will be subs, 


ject to ciscipline by their colleagues 
(Art. I, sec. 5.) . 





English Rules Followed 
In Kilbourn vy. Thompson, 103 U. §. 
168, the court considered whether a reso- 
lution offered by a Member is a speech 
or debate within the meaning of Article 


| I, section 6, and whether the report made 


to the House and the vote in favor of a 
resolution are within its protection. The 
court said (p. 201): “If these questions 
be answered in the affirmative, they can 
not be brought in question for their ac- 
tion In a court of justice or in any other 
place, And yet if a report, or a resolu- 
tion, or a vote is not a speech or debate, 
of what value is the constitutional pro- 
tection?” 

The court then observed that while the 
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California Fixes Estate Tax Applied to Transfer 
Of Property Effective At Death 


Limited Conveyance of Property by Husband to Wife With 
Condition That It Be Absolute If She Survived Him 
Held to Be Within 1918 Revenue Act 


Method of Taxing 


Foreign Shares 





Attorney General’s Opinion 
Interprets Law Covering 
Valuation of Stock in 


Holding Companies 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 6. 


The method of .valuing for taxation 
shares of stock of foreign holding com- 
panies in the hands of California resi- 
dents is the subject of an opinion re- 
cently rendered by Assistant Attorney 
General Charles A. Wetmore Jr. 

Under the California law shares of 
stock are taxable at the rate of two- 
tenths per cent, but in valuing the shares 
a deduction is permitted for the value of 
assets in California which are assessed 
to the corporation. 

The shares of stock of a foreign hold- 
ing company for assessment purposes, ac- 
cording to the opinion, “is that value 
which represents property outside the 
State of California and which is not taxed 
within this State owned by the various 
corporations of which the holding com- 
pany is the owner of their capital stock.” 

Giving an example of the proper 
method of computation, the opinion said, 
“The property of Transamerica Corpora- 
tion consists, let us say, of the entire 
capital stock of “A” company, which is 
a California corporation, and, in order to 
determine the assessable value of the 
Transamerica stock, it is necessary to 
determine the actual value for assessable 
purposes of the shares of stock of “A” 
corporation. In determining the actual 
value of the shares of “A” corporation, 
it must be measured in accord with the 
definition of the code. Segtion 3627 of 
the Political Code requires that in mak- 
ing such determination for assessable 
purposes, actual value of property located 
or having its situs in this State shall be 
deducted. If this is done the same result 
is reached in the case of a holding com- 
pany as would be reached if the owner- 
ship was represented directly by the hold- 
ing of stock in the property-owning cor- 
poration instead of through the instru- 
mentality of the holding company.” 





Oregon Court Restricts 
Waiving of Tax Penalty 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, June 6. 

The statute permitting the county court 
to waive penalty and interest on delin- 
quent taxes up to and including 1927 may 
not be applied to individual cases, As- 
sistant Attorney General Arch MacDon- 
ald recently advised the district attorney 
of Jackson County. 

“This act does not authorize county 
hoards to remit these charges for one 
property owner and withhold such action 
from another,” the opinion said, quoting 
from a decision of the Oregon Supreme 
Court. 





Tax Payment Is Permitted 
Despite Prior Delinquency 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, June 6. 
A county treasurer should accept cur- 
rent taxes on real estate against which 
delinquent taxes and penalties for former 
years have been advertised, Attorney 
General Bettman has advised the prose- 
cuting attorney of Perry County. The 
acceptance of current taxes does not 
prejudice the collection of the delinquent 

taxes, the opinion explained. 





Missouri Rules 
On Tax Exemption 





Contract of County Court With 
Drainage District Held Void 





State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, June 6. 

A county court has no right to enter 
into a contract with a drainage district, 
the effect of which is to exempt property 
in the drainage district from taxation, 
the assistant attorney general, Ray 
Weightman, advised the chairman of the 
State tax commission recently. 

“The effect of the contract entered into 
between the county court and the drain- 
age district.amounts to this,” the opin- 
ion said: “The drainage district owes 
taxes on land in its possession. If the 
county court proceeds to collect those 
taxes, such proceeding would in the opin- 
ion of all parties concerned, impair the 
value of the property of the drainage 
district. So it is agreed that the drain- 
age district shall retain the land in ques- 
tion but shall not pay taxes on it until 
such a time, if that time ever comes, 
when a purchfser may be found. The 


legal effect of the agreement amounts to | 


a county court agreeing with a land 
owner that certain land within the county 
may be exempt from taxation.’ 

The county court of Butler County 
exceeded its authority in entering into 
the contract in question, the opinion held, 
pointing out that county courts are only 


agents of the county and can bind the | 


county only when acting strictly within 
the scope of statutory authority. 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions 


and Rulings 





No unpublished ruling or decision 
will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a precedent in 
the disposition of other cases.—Er- 
tract from regulations of Commise 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
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Estate tax—Gross estate—Reversion- 
ary interests—1918 act—Deed executed 
-prior to enactment.— 

Where the decedent had given his 
wife a life estate in certain property, 
and upon the death of the decedent or 
his wife the survivor became the owner 
of the fee simple, the value of the de- 
cedent’s reversionary interest should 
have been included in his gross estate 
for the purpose of computing the Fed- 
eral estate tax under the revenue act 
of 1918, at least when by the terms of 
the deed the decedent, until his death, 
had a vested reversion in fee sub- 
ject only to the life estate provided for 
his wife and the possibility of its being 
divested by his death during her life- 
time; the fact that the deed was exe- 
cuted prior to the enactment of the 
1918 act was immaterial.—Klein v. 
U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily 

* 1121, June 7, 1930. 
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The Federal estate tax should have|ingly no part thereof should be included fee simple; that the conveyance was com- | 
in the gross estate. 


been imposed in this case, the Court of! 
Claims held. The decedent gave his wife 
a life interest in certamm property, and 
provided that if he died first, she was 
to become absolute owner. If the bionie b 
died first, her interest in the property 
terminated and the decedent again be- 
came absolute owner. 

When the decedent died, there was a 
certain interest in the property passed 
to the wife, which interest was subject 
to the Federal estate tax, the court held. 
The value of that interest was ascer- 
tained by deducting the value of the 
wife’s life estate from the value of the 
property. 

The deed to the wife was not an absc- 
lute conveyance to her with a mcre pos- 
sibility that the property would revert to 
the decedent, the opinion assertei, hold- 
ing that the decedent, at the iime of his 
death, had a vested interest in ihe prop- 
erty. 





Etta M. KLEIN ET AL. V. UNITED STATES; 
Court OF CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
StaTEs, No. J-124. 


and COoLLADAY, CLIFFORD & PETTUS 
with him on the brief) for the tax- 
payer; Frep K. Dyar and HERMAN J. 
GALLowAY, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (W. T. SABINE with them on the | 
brief) for the Government. 


The findings of fact and the opinion 
of the court, delivered June 2, follow in 
full text: 

This is an action to recover $15,705.92, 
additional estate tax, and $1,126.51, in-| 
terest, paid upon the estate of Solomon 
Klein, deceased, together with interest 
on the total amount from Jan. 21, 1924. 

The question is whether under a con- 
veyance of certain property in July, 1918, 
the decedent made a transfer of an in- 
terest to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after his death which oc- 
curred in September, 1919, and, if so, 
whether the provision of the revenue act 
of 1918, which requires the inclusion in 
the gross estate of the value of this in- 
terest, is constitutional. 


Findings of 
Fact Listed 


1. Etta M. Klein is the widow and Amy 
K. Eisendrath, Bernice K. Friedlander, 
and padediines Klein are daughters and 
son, respectively, of Solomon Klein, @ 
citizen and resident of Chicago, Ill., who 
died intestate Sept. 17, 1919. Plaintiffs 
are the surviving heirs at law and next 
of kin of the decedent and the sole dis- 
tributees of his estate. The widow was 
appointed administratrix of decedent’s 
estate Sept. 29, 1919, and duly qualified 
and acted in that capacity until Dec. 7, 
1920, when her final report showing the 
distribution of the balance of the estate 
to the plaintiffs herein was approved and | 
she was discharged. 

2. Within the time provided by the rev- 
enue act of 1918, the administratrix filed 
returns for the estate of decedent show- 
ing a total tax of $30,505.05 which was 
duly paid. Thereafter the Commissioner 
of ipternal Revenue notified her in writ- 
ing that upon an audit of the return as 
a result of an investigation thereof, the 
total tax liability of the estate was $67,- 
397.56, and that an additional estate tax 
of $37,092.51 was due. Subsequently the 
Commissioner reduced the amount of ad- 
ditional tax to $31,692.51. The adminis- 
tratrix paid $8,305 on Mar. &, 1923, and 
the balance of $23,387.51, together with 
interest in@the amount of $1,922.25, was 
paid Jan. 21, 1924. 

The additional tax to the extent of 
$23,387.51 resulted from the inclusion in 
the gross estate of the decedent of the 
value of certain parcels of real estate 
described in a deed hereinafter referred 
to from decedent to his wife, Etta M. 
Klein, dated July 1, 1918, the Commis- 
sioner holding that the entire value of 
the property included in the deed con- | 
stituted a part of decedent’s gross estate 
as a transfer to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after the decedent's 
death withing the meaning of section 
402(c) of the revenue act of 1918. It is 
agreed by all of the parties that the con- 
veyance was not in contemplation of 
death within the meaning of the statute. 

3. The propertt, the value of which the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in- 
cluded in decedent's gross estate, con- 
sisted of two parcels of improved real 
state in Cook County, Ill., and the con- 
veyance from the decedent to his wife, 
Etta M. Klein, on July 1, 1918, so far 
as material here, was as follows: 

“First: To have and to hold the said 
lands unto the said grantee for and dur- 
ing the term of her natural life, and if 
she shall die prior to the decease of said 
grantor then and in that event she shall 
by virtue hereof take no greater or other 
estate in said lands and the reversion in 
fee in and to the same shall in that event 
remain vested in said grantor, his heirs, 
and assigns, such reversion being hereby 
reserved to said grantor and excepted 
from this conveyance. 

“Second: Upon condition and in the 
event that said grantee shall survive the 
said grantor, then and in that case only 
the said grantee shall by virtue of this 
| conveyance take, have, and hold the said 
lands in fee simple, unto the sole use of 
herself, her heirs, and assigns forever. 
| “Said grantee covenants with said 
grantor that she will during the lifetime 
of said grantor promptly pay and dis- 
|charge all taxes and assessments which 
may become due and payable on said 
lands, that she will keep all buildings 
land improvements situated thereon in 
good tenantable condition and repair and 
fully insured against loss by fire in com- 
panies acceptable to said grantor in the 
names of both said grantor and said 
grantee and in the event either of said 
buildings shall be destroyed or damaged 
by fire will apply all the insurance mon- 
eys received on account of such fire to 
the reconstruction or repair of the build- 
ings damaged or destroyec, unless the 
|said grantor shall in writing consent to 
otherwise invest the same in such man- 
ner that said grantee shall enjoy the in- 
come derived therefrom during her life 
and so that the capital shall belong to 
that one of the parties hereto who shall 
survive the other.” 


Facts Held to Show No 
Right to Recovery 


4, June 10, 1927, the administratrix filed 
a claim for refund of $253,387.51, tax, and 
$1,922.25, interest paid, with interest on 
the aggregate sum from Jan. 21, 1924, 
on the ground that possession and en- 
joyment to the grantee of the property 
conveyed by the decedent were not de- 
ferred until decedent's death and accord- 


ees 














Additional news of taxation will 
be found today on page 13. 
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Subsequently 
Commissioner 
and 
rejected it to the extent of $13,705.92 and bility of an interest through reversion; 
the secondly, that if the decedent had an in- 
ground that the last-mentioned amounts terest in the property at death, the same 
represented the tax and interest due as Was not taxable, for under Nichols v. 
the result of the inclusion as a part of Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531, the revenue act 
the decedent’s gross estate of the afore- | of 1918 is unconstitutional in so far as it 
mentioned parcels 
having deducted the raha of the life |its passage. 
estate of Etta M. Klein. 
the Commissioner 
funded to the plaintiffs herein in equal Revenue Act of 1918 
proportions the amount of $10,477.33 as 
tax overpaid and $2,330.81 as 
in accordance with the 
made on the claim for refund. 
made application for reconsideration of 
decision, which appli- 


of $1,126.51, 


after 
re- 


interest 
ruling 
Plaintiffs 


the Commissioner’s 
cation was denied Dec, 2 
Conclusion of Law 

Upon the foregoing special findings of estate in the property with a contingent 

, which are made part of the judg- remainder, which remainder was_ based 
as acon- upon a condition precedent, i. e., the 
that the plaintiffs are death of her husband during her lifetime. 
ir pe- Prior to the grantor’s death the grantee 
did not and could not have a vested es-! 


ment herein, the court decides, 
clusion of law, 
not entitled to 
FENJAMIN B. PETTUS (EDWARD CLIFFORD ¢jtion is therefore aoates 

rendered against 
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| tiffs for the cost of printing the record 
herein, the amount thereof to be ascer- 
tained by the clerk and collected by him. 
Opinion 

LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

Plaintiffs contend, first, that under 
section 402 (c) of the revenue act of 
1918, 40 Stat. 1097, Solomon Klein at the 


property in question which took effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after that 
event; that the deed of conveyance trans- 
'ferred to his wife title to the lands in 


plete and irrevocable, and that the 
grantor retained no beneficial interest 
in the property conveyed but only a possi- 


undertakes to tax trafisfers made before 
Transfer Within 


By the terms of the deed here under 
consideration the decedent, until his 
death, had a vested reversion in fee to 
the property described subject only to the 
life estate therein provided for his wife, 
and to the possibility of its being di- 
vested by his death during her lifetime. 
The grantee had no more than a life 


tate in remainder. Under the deed in 


r 
& 
bi : 
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[ ONE’S HEAD—in the flush of the game or 
in the flush of victory—that’s the measure of true sports- 


manship. 


KEEPING AROMA AND GOOD TASTE in every 
Chesterfield without loss or variation—that’s the simple 


ABC of Chesterfield’s ever-mounting popularity. 
MILD, YES—BUT SOMETHING MORE—Chesterfield 


|time of his death had no interest in the’ 


question the possession or enjoyment of|the value of his reversionary interest | 


the rights and benefits of ownership of | determined by 
in) 


this remainder in the grantor could 
no event be hers until her husband’s 
death; the deed therefore to the extent of 


the value of this remainder interest re-| 


served was a transfer intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at the 
decedent’s death within the meaning of 
section 402 (c) of the revenue act of 
1918, 


Deed Was Not 
Absolute Conveyance 


The deed here in question was not 
an absolute conveyance forever in fee 


simple by the husband with a mere possi-| 


bility of reverter but was a deed which 
expressly reserved and accepted the re- 
version and conveyed only a life estate 
to the wife with a contingent remainder, 
upon a condition precedent, i. e., the de- 
cedent’s death during her lifetime. It 
is clear that it was the intent of the de- 
cedent, expressed in unambiguous lan- 


guage in the deed, that his wife should 
|have only a life estate in the property 


during his lifetime and that only in 
case of his death during her lifetime 
should she have a remainder in fee in 
the land therein described. It appears 
to be well settled by the law of Illinois 
that such a condition precedent creates 
only a contingent remainder under the 
laws of that States. Bayley v. Strahan, 
314 I; 213, 145 N. E. 359; Wood v. 
Chase, 327 Ill. 91, 158 N. E. 470; Meldahl 
v. Wallace, 270 Ill. 220, 110 N. E. 354; 
Golladay v. Knock, 235 Ill. 412, 85 N. E. 
649; Haward y. Peabody, 128 Ill. 430, 
21 N.-E. 503. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
included in the decedent’s gross estate 


offers richness, aroma, satisfying flavor—all the result of 


fine tobaccos, skilfully blended and cross-blended, and all 


summed up in three words .. .““ TASTE above everything”. 


deducting from the value 
of the property described in the deed, the 


value of the life estate of Etta M. Klein, 
as the interest of the decedent in the 
property which, under the deed, consti- 
tuted a transfer and which took effect 
and passed to the wife in possession 
and enjoyment at his death. In this we| 


| think the Commissioner was correct. The 


interest of which the decedent made a! 
transfer intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at his death was | 
his entire vested reversion of the remain- | 
der in the property described in the| 
deed. Until his death, however, the trans- 
fer was incomplete. Until that time 
the whole legal title to the fee, subject | 


| only to his wife's life estate, was vested | 


in him as well as his vested remainder | 
in fee of the entire reversionary interest. 

Until his death the possession or enjoy- 
ment by the decedent’s wife of his vested 
remainder in fee was postponed. 


The decedent’s death was the event 
which made the transfer complete and 


| effective, and secured to Etta M. Klein 


the possession and enjoyment of the! 
property contemplated by the statute. 
The acquisition by the wife of the full | 
benefits of ownership of interest which | 
remained in the decedent became com- 
plete only upon his death. It was, there- 
fore, a transfer at his “« Salton- 
stall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 260; Chase 
National Bank v. United States, 278 U.S 
327; Reinecke v. Northern Trust Co., 
278 U. S. 359; MecCaughan v. Girard 
Trust Co., 11 Fed. (2d) 520; Dean v. 
Willcutts, 32 Fed. (2d) 374. We are of 
opinion, therefore, that the decedent had 
an interest in the property which was 
the subject of the instrument creating a 
life estate in his wife, the transfer of! 
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Minnesota Allows Local sz 
Tax on Private Light Plant 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, June 6. 
A privately owned electric light plant 
is assessable by the local assessor since 
it is not subject to the State tax on gross 
earnings, the Minnesota tax commission 
recently advised one of the local as- 

sessors, 

—————— aay, 


which iaterest took effect and was com- 
plete at his death, and that the value of 
this interest was a proper item to be 
included in the gross estatc. 

Relying upon Nichols v. Coolidge, 
supra, and the decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals in Edward: 
H. Alsop, Executor, 7 B. T. A. 848; James 
Duggan, Executor, 8 B. T. A. 482: David 
W. Crews Estate, 8 B. T. A. 949; and Ed.. 
gar M. Morsman, Jr., Administrator, 14 
B. T. A. 108, the y!aintiffs insist that 
inasmuch as the instrument in question 
was executed in July, 1918, the revenue 
act of 19°8 in so far as it undertakes to 
tax a transfer made before its passage 
was unconstitutional. 


Decision Relied on 
Given Restricted Effect 


We think, however, that the de- 
cision in Nichols v. Coolidge, supra, 
goes no further than to hold that 
where a donor has made a completed 
gift inter vivos not in contemplation 
of death and prior to the enactment of 
the act under which the tax is sought to 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 








In a champion it’s Self-Reliance 


Prete ce oer ee 


W. state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste than in 
any other cigarette at the price. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CQ. 


Chesterfield - 


© 1930, Lrccerr & Myens Tozacco Co. 
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Missouri Denial 
Of Rate Increase 
Meets Response 





Five Companies Notify Su- 
perintendent They Will 
Abide by His Ruling; 
Others Get Federal Writ 





State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, June 6. 

Five fire insurance companies doing 
business in Missouri June 2 notified State 
insurance superintendent Joseph B. 
Thompson that they intend to abide by 
his ruling denying the 16 2-5 per cent 
increase in rates applied fer by the 219 
stock companies in the State. | 

A total of 157 of the companies are 
parties to a Federal court action tem- 
porarily restraining Superintendent 
Thompson and Attorney General Strat- 
ton Shartel from interfering with the 
rate increase, which was put into effect 
on June 1. A hearing on the injunction 
will be held before Judge Albert L. 
Reeves in Kansas City on June 16. 

The 62 companies which did not join 
with the 157 others in seeking the Fed- 
eral court injunction have been notified 
by Superintendent Thompson that they 
will be guilty of violating the State in- 
surance Jaws if they put into effect the 
16 2-3 per cent increase denied by his 
department and will be subject,to a 
heavy fine. 

Before Mr. Thompson was served with 
the temporary injunction writ, he for- 
mally denied the application for an in- 
crease. Judge Reeves, in issuing the 
temporary injunction, however, ruled 
that the State would be in contempt of 
court if it attempted to interfere with 
the rate increase becoming effective. 

Superintendent Thompson _ refused 
June 2 to comment upon the unusual 
situation of two rates for fire insurance 
now being in effect in the State, stating 
that he would not issue a statement 
ruling on the ap- 
plication for an injunction. He stated, 
however, that “Missouri will fight the 
proposed increase to the limit.” 





Insurance Commissioners 
To Meet in Chicago June 11 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, June 6. 
A meeting of the special committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to report on a plan for 
a uniform law on investments of insur- 
ance companies has been called by the 
chairman, Dan C. Boney, State insurance 
commissioner. It will be held in Chicago 
June 11 in connection with the meetings 


of the executive and acquisition costs 
committees of the convention, he an- 
nounced. 


With Mr. Boney as chairman, the com 
mittee is composed of the following State 
insurance commissioners: Albert Con- 
way, New York; George Huskinson, IIli- 
nois; Frank H. Smith, New Jersey, and 
Theodore Thulemeyer, Wyoming. 


New York Affirms 
Russian Risk Order 


Claims of Refugee Directors of 
Concern Denied 


| 
| 











State of New York: 

Albany, June 6. 
Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, was sustained June 4 by the 
court of appeals in connection with Rus- 
sian insurance company matters when the 
court affirmed the orders of the State 
Supreme Court, New York County, which 
declared that the claim for legal fees 
advanced by certain New York attorneys 
employed by refugee directors of the 
companies in Paris, France, to take down 
the surplus United States assets was 
not payable out of the funds in the hands 
of the State superintendent of insurance. 
Mr. Conway has maintained through- 


“out the proceedings that such claims are 


not obligations of the United States 
branches of the Russian companies and 
are payable, if at all, by the directors 


abroad. These contentions were sus- 
tained after lengthy hearings before 
Referee Edward S. Dore’s report was 


approved in the Supreme Court by Mr. 
Justice Sherman, and thereafter unani- 
mously by the appellate division and the 


“court of appeals. 


The decision determines a number of 
similar appeals in connection with the 
affairs of the Russian Reinsurance Co., 
First Russian Insurance Co., Moscow 
Fire Insurance Co., and Northern In- 
surance Co., of Moscow. The claims in- 
volved amounted to approximately $100,- 
000. 





Minor’s Suit Against 
Parents Is Upheld 





New Hampshire Case Involves 
Workmen’s Compensation 





State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, June 6. 

The New Hampshire Supreme Court, in 
a decision handed down June 3, held that 
a minor child can sue his parent to re 
cover compensation for injuries sustained 
while employed by the parent. The case 
was that of Lloyd W. Dunlap v. Walter 
E. Dunlap. 

When the case was brought for trial in 
the Superior Court of Belknap County, 
Chief Justice William H. Sawyer ruled, 
on an exception by the defendant, that 
such a suit could not be maintained and 
the issue was transferred to the State 
supreme court on exception by the plain- 
tiff. The court has sustained the excep- 


tion of the plaintiff. 


Chief Justice Robert J. Peaslee and 
Justices Leslie P. Snow and Oliver W 
Branch concurred in the opinion. Justice 
Thomas L. Marble concurred in the re- 
sult and Justice John EF. Allen dissented. 

In the view of the 
supreme court, a minor may sue a parent 
when injury is maliciously inflicted, when 
the minor has been “emancipated,” or 
when the actual defendant a third 
party. 

In this case, the opinion pointed out, 
the minor took employment under his 
father during vacation time at regular 
wages and was injured while at work. 
The father carried workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance as an employer and the 
court stated the insurer’s agent knew of 
the boy’s employment. In addition, said 
the opinion, the premiums paid by the 
father were in part based on the wages 
paid the boy. 

Under circumstances such as these, the 
court concluded, bringing suit in behalf 
of the boy to recover compensation con- 


is 


‘stitutes no disturbance of family rela- | 


tions. 


' defend as best it can.” 


| tion 


lother companies, 
{less of a community of interest between | 


majority of the! 


Foreign Claimants Protected 


In Liquidating Kussian Firms When Insurer Is Gov 





Plan Approved for Preserving Surplus Funds of Insurance 
Companies After Paying Domestic Creditors by Trust 
Until True Owners Are Ascertained | 





[Continued from Page 8.] | 


precedent governing the matters here. | 
On first blush it would seem to be against | 


the contention of the superintendent as 
liquidator, but surplus funds here may 
not be turned over to the refugee direc- 
tors in Paris, under that ruling. 


List of Stockholders 
Is Not Available 


The court of appeals said in the Rus- 
sian Reinsurance case (supra) that 
they questioned whether the agency 
of such directors “continues in full force 
and vigor after the lapse of years,” 


In the Bank of Petrograd case , (253 
N. Y. 23), the court said that the ruling 
in the Russian reinsurance case (240 


N. Y. 149) was inapplicable to the situa- 
tion before it, stating that the subject 
of the controversy in that case was a 
fund deposited in a bank to be held for 
a Russian insurance company’s stock- 
holders and creditors, and that the hold- 
ing then was that in a suit in equity 
“there is discretion, even a duty to re- 
fuse a decree whereby a trustee will be 
permitted to make payment of the sub- 
ject of a trust to one of two claimants, 
unless there is power, by force of the 
same decree, to protect against a rival.” 
It pointed out in Bank of Petrograd case 
that the rule is different in an action at 
law, and that in the case then pending 
(Bank of Petrograd) the subject of the 
controversy Was not property burdened 
with a trust to be administered in equity; 
that the subject was an ordinary deposit 
in a bank, to be sued for in an action 
founded on that debt. In such actions, 
it is stated, the refusal *» pay when due 
is not sustained without more by the 
presence of an adverse claim. The rule 
was declared to be that the defendant, 
if unable to interplead (the other claim- 
ant) “must respond to the challenge and 
It is obvious that 
such a decision does not show any intent 
on the part of the court of appeals to 


|apply the decision in that action at law 


to a liquidation proceeding governed by 
equitable principles. 


It also stated that the danger of 
double jeopardy there was not imminent, 
as the course of events had since at- 
tested. 


The proof on the references in the 
Northern and Second Russian Insurance 
Company cases shows that the list of 
stockholders of these companies is un- 
available; that the records have been 
destroyed or so located in warehouses in 
Russia that they might not be reached; 
that legal process could not issue beyond 
the borders of Russia, so as to give av- 
tice of these proceedings which would 
come Within the due process rule, or coa- 
stitute legal notice. 


Directors Disqualified 
From Receiving Funds 


It is called to our attention that the 
French courts in June, 1928 (Court of 
Appeals of Paris), even after recogni- 
by France of the Soviet govern- 
ment, refused to recognize the authority 
of these directors to take funds in the 
name of the corporation, and held that, 
in the absence of a new incorporation in 
France, the corporation no longer ex- 
isted after the Soviet decree, and that 
the “ordre publique” did not compel the 
court to recognize the authority of the 
agency of the company to 
action to recover funds, holding that a 
foreign juristic person is recognized only 
in another state if it is recognized in its 
native state, or the state of its domicile. 

In the Bank of Petrograd case (supra) 
it was stated that the defendant bank is 
not required to follow the money into 
the hands of the trustees and see how 
they applied it; that the bank’s duty is 
merely to pay. 

In this case the duty is of a trustee 
who is bound to hold trust funds and 
pay over the same only to the real equita- 
ble beneficiaries, or cestuis que trustant. 

These three directors, Andre, Schwetz- 
off and Gouchkoff, are acting as a self- 
appointed stockholders’ committee, since 


| 

As to the five interlocutory orders, in 
which referees are sought by the three | 
other companies, to take testimony and | 
to report on the principles of a plan} 
submitted by the companies, or some 
alternate plan, in the event that the | 
surplus was not to be returned to the | 
companies as represented by its direc- | 
tors, the superintendent of insurance 
states that these orders were made fol- 
lowing the submission of his second re- 
port and audit on his motion to confirm 
such report, and that prior to the entry 
of the orders appealed from, on objec- 
tions filed to the report by the various 
companies concerning the disposition of 
the surplus funds, and annexed to objec- 
tions to certain principles of the super- | 
intendent’s plan for the distribution of 
surplus of United States assets, a motion 
was made for a reference to consider 
the various companies’ plans. These 
plans were proposals merely to transfer 
the surplus assets into a New York cor- 
poration and distribute the shares there- 
after proportionately to the shareholders 
of the original com;anies. | 


Plans by Companies 


| 


Given Consideration 


The orders made on these applications 
provided in effect that the plan set forth 
in the superintendent’s second report and 
audit concerning the Northern Insurance 


| Company of Moscow is the plan to be 


bring. that | 


| the 
| funds be retained here until recognition) | 
| be denied and rejected, | 


they only represent 1,500 shares out of | 


12,000 shares of the Northern Company, 
and it would seem unwise to take these 
funds from the custody of an officer of 
the State of New York and give them 
to these directors without any protection 
to the stockholders, 


Jurisdiction Over 
Suits to Be Refused 


What has been said about the Second 
Russian and the Northern Insurance 


;Company of Moscow may be also said 


with reference to the directors 


There was 


of the 
more or 


all these Russian companies, and there 
was an interrelation or interlocking of 
directorates therein. 


It also appears that there is a dispute | 


as to which of several boards of direc- 
tors has the right to function. These 
directors are therefore disqualified from 
receiving these funds, and such funds 
should not be transmitted to them. 

All the testimony shows that it would 
be impossible to make a distribution be- 
vond 10 per cent of the monies remitted 
abroad to stockholders in the event that 
these monies were sent abroad, and all 
the directors intend to do, if they regeive 
the funds, is just what the State of New 
York would do, i. e., hold the money un- 
til the situation in Russia is so cleared 
that it will be possible to distribute the 
monies to the rightful owners, 

This would be merely a_ substitution 
of one trustee for another trustee. They 
have no scheme of distribution, nor is 


one possible. It would seem better to 
hold the funds in the custody of the 
State. 


We think, therefore, that the orders in 
the Northern Insurance Company case 
and the Second Russian case should be 
modified in so far as they affect the in- 
junction contained in the liquidation or- 
der of June 9, 1926, which restrains suits 
and proceedings by creditors, and that the 
provision of the orders’ direction that, in 
the event that any judgments are entered 


adogted in the distribution of the surplus 
assets in the other proceedings, and indi- | 
cated that the court considered that con- 
ditions affecting all five insurance com- | 
panies required the adoption of a sim- 
ilar plan. 

We think that the testimony adduced | 
hefore the plan referees in the Second 
Russian and Northern Insurance Com- 
pany proceedings, in which final orders 
were made after hearings before referees, 
may be considered in connection with the 
plan or order for disposition of the sur- | 
plus assets of these other companies. | 
The international situation is identical; | 
there may be more foreign creditors in 
one company than in another; the situa- 
tion as regards the status of directors is 
similar; the means of reaching  stock- | 
holders and creditors and of giving notice 
of ‘these proceedings, and of gathering 
together shareholders or a list of share- | 
holders living in Russia or in other for- 
eign countries is common to all five com- 
panies, 


The plan adopted in these cases by the | 


orders of the special term is identical 
with the plan in the order appealed from 
in the Moscow Fire Insurance Company 
and Russian Reinsurance Company, and 
if adopted should apply also to these 
other companies. 

The superintendent’s appeal from these 
plan orders is the same as that in the 
Russian Reinsurance Company case and 
the Northern Insurance Company of 
Moscow case, to wit: The appeals from 
those portions which direct that the re- 
straining clause in the restraining order | 
be vacated; that in the event any judg-| 
ment is entered on any claim the judg- | 
ment creditors be restrained from col- 
| lecting; that any creditor be barred fram 
| presenting a claim to the surplus fund; 
| that any domestic creditor having a claim | 
be permitted to offer proof thereof be-| 
fore transmission of the funds to a for- 
eign liquidator, and that all other plans| 
or parts of plans not specifically adopted 
(thereby including certain portions of | 
superintendent’s plan, viz.: that 


Orders Affirmed | 
As Modified | 


The facts’ and questions of law are 
similar in all cases to the matters on 
appeal in the Russian Reinsurance Com- | 
pany case, and the same rule should be 
followed with respect to these five or- 
ders, i. e., they should be modified by 
reversing the parts from which the su- |} 
perintendent of insurance has appealed, 
and as modified should be affirmed, with 
a direction that the funds should be re- 
tained by the superintendent until a 
government is recognized in Russia by 
the United States, or until the surplus | 
funds may be transmitted to a liquidator 


|or legal representative of the corpora- | 


| 1927 


tion to the domicile abroad, or in accord- 
ance with any provisions of a treaty of 
the United States. 

The orders made and dated Nov. 19,; 
, in the Russian Reinsurance Com- 
pany and First Russian Insurance Com- } 
pany cases, since they deny similar re- | 
lief to the companies-appellants as that 
refused to such companies on the present 
applications. should be affirmed. 

That portion of the five orders, two 
entered on Sept. 7, 1929, in the cases of 
the Russian Reinsurance Company and 
the Second Russian Insurance Company 

three orders entered on Sept. 10, 
1929, in the cases of Northern Insurance 
Company of Moscow, First Russian In- | 
surance Company and Moscow Fire In- 
surance Company, which adjudged that 
the court takes judicial notice of condi- 
j tions in Russia—neonrecognition by our 


| and 


| pointed out, the insured concealed treat- | 


| other purposes, 


| the awards of the Mixed 





Life Policy Void | 


Denied Full Data 


Federal Court in Kansas. 
Decrees Cancellation Be-| 
cause Applicant Con- 
cealed His Condition | 








Kansas City, Kans., June 6.—In an| 
equity suit brought by a life insurance 
company to cancel a policy within its 
contestable period on the ground that the | 
insured had falsely answered a question | 
in the application regarding past medical | 
treatment and had consulted a physician 
for a serious illness between the date of 
the application and the delivery of the 
policy, in which case the policy provided 
that it would not take effect, the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas has held that the Kansas mis- 
representation statute does not provide 
a valid defense. The court decreed the 
cancellation of the policy and ordered 
the insurance company to return the 
premiums paid on it, as tendered by the 


company. The case was that of Hurt et 
al. v. New York Life Insurance Co., de- 
cided May 27. 


The assignee of the policy contended 
that the misrepresentation statute of 
Kansas applied, the opinion of Judge 
John C. Pollock explained. This statute 
provides that no misrepresentation made ! 


in securing life insurance shall be 
deemed material or render the policy 
void unless the matter misrepresented 


actually contributes to the contingency 
or event on which the policy is to become 
due and payable. In this case, it was 


ments for a bladder disease, whereas he | 
died from a blood clot on the brain, 


Rights of Company Stated 

Judge Pollock held, however, that the 
suit relates solely to the moment the 
contract was completed by delivery of 
the policy and that the insurarce com- 
pany had the right to a full disclosure 
of the state of health of the insured and 
to decline to enter into the contract if 
the applicant had consulted a physician 
between the time of the application and 
delivery of the policy. 

“The contract was either valid or in- 


valid when formed,” the opinion stated. 


|“Nothing thereafter occurring, such as 


the cause of the subsequent death of the 
assured, could affect the determination 


|of that question.” 


Accordingly Judge Pollock held that 


|“the defense of the State statute is not | 


here material to the issue now presented 
for decision.” Under the decision a 
pending law action brought by the as- 
signees against the insurer to recover 
the proceeds of the policy is ended. 
The full text of the decision will 
printed in a subsequent issue. 


be 





President Hoover Signs 
Bills Passed by Congress 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House June 6, has 
signed bills recently passed by Congress 
as follows: 

June 3 | 

H. R. 185, an act to amend section 180, 
title 28, United States Code, as amended, 

H. R. 5258, an act to repeal section 144, 
Title II, of the act of Mar. 3, 1899, chapter | 
429 (section 2253 of the Compiled Laws of 


<<0 


Alaska), | 
H. R. 5261, an act to authorize the de- | 
struction of duplicate accounts and other 


papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts. 


June 4 
H. R. 649, an 


act for the relief of Al- 
bert E. Edwards. 


June 5 : 


act to amend the World 
| War adjusted compensation act, as amended, 
by extending the time within which appli- 
cations for benefits thereunder may be filed, 
and for other purposes, 

H. R. 9996, an act to amend the act en- | 
titled “An act authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to set- 
tle claims and suits against the District of 
Columbia,” approved Feb, 11, 1929. 

H, R. 2152, an act to promote the agri- 


H. R. 9804, an 


j}culture of the United States by expanding 


in the foreign field the service now rendered 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in acquiring and diffusing useful 
information regarding agriculture, and for 





H. J. Res. 282, joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the appointment of an envoy extraordi- 


nary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa. 
H. R. 10480, an act to authorize the set- | 


tlement of the indebtedness of the German 
Reich to the United States on account of 
Claims Commis- 
Germany, and the 
States Army of Oc- 


sion, United States and 
costs of the United 
cupation, 

H. R. 9439, an act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Kanawha River 


hetween Henderson and Point Pleasant, 
W. Va. 
H. R. 11430, an act granting the consent 


of Congress to the State of New York to 
construct, maintain, and operate a highway 
bridge across the Hudson River at or near 
Catskill, Greene County, N. Y, 


June 6 
H. R. 1186, an act to amend section 5 of 
the act of June 27, 1906, conferring author- 
ity upon the Secretary of the Interior to 


. i " fix the size of farm units on desert-land 
Government, continued existence of | entries when included within national rec- 
treaties with the former empire, and, lamation projects. 

{their protective features—should be H. R,. 3975, an act to amend the act of 
stricken out in each order, and as so} Mar. 4, 1925, chapter 521, and for other 
| modified the orders as heretofore modi- OT en 100s an act making appropriation 
fied should be affirmed. for the legislative branch of the Govern- 


All concur. 





| 
| 
| 


North Carolina Rejects 
‘Club’ Plan of Insurance 


Raleigh, June 6. 

Dan C. Boney, State insurance com- 
missioner. June 3 refused to approve the 
'plan of C. W. Colgrove, of Chicago, to! 
sell life insurance on the “club” system, | 
whereby part of the proceeds of policies 
held by members of the group dying 
within the first five years would go to 
|the survivors. In a letter to Mr, Col- 
grove, Mr. Boney described the proposed 
plan as “a pure insurance lottery” and 


| 
State of North Carolina: | 
| 


on claims, “all judgment creditors be re- | “contrary to the public policy of this 
strained from collecting the same by at- | State. 


tachment, execution or otherwise,” should 
be stricken from the orders. 

The appropriate way to 
funds is nut to enjoin judgments obtained 
but to enjoin claims in these foreign liqui- 


dation proceedings, and to decline juris- | 
er the co , If the court } 
assumes jurisdiction, it must permit, un- ! 


diction over the controversy. 


der the Constitution, such judgment as 
is recovered to be enforced, ; 

The orders below’ should, therefore, be 
modified by reversing in the Northern In- 
surance Company and the Second 
Russian Insurance Company case the 
portions indicated, to wit: the portions 
numbered 1 to 5 in the notice of appeal 


case 


protect the ; 





|Mortgaged Property Barred 
By Kentucky in Reserve 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, June 6. 
| M. B. Holifield, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, held recently that an insurance 
company may not offer for deposit to 
the State insurance commissioner as part 
of its reserve, evidence of ownership of 

encumbered real property. 

“No real estate can be utilized as a 
reserve,” Mr. Holifield ruled, “except un- 
jencumbered real estate, and that at the 


ment for the fiscal year ending June 
1931, and for other purposes. 


30, 





Boston Mayor Advocates 
Governor’s Island Lease | 


President Hoover's support for the pro- 
posed lease of Governor’s Island in the 
Boston harbor for $1 a year, from the 
Federal Govemment has been urged by 
Mayor James M. Curley, of Boston, whe 
called at the White House. 

According to Mayor Curley, the island, 
which has been idle for 25 years, would 


be used to extend the Boston airport 
two and one half miles out into the 
ocean. Bird Island Flats, the land in 


between the airport and Governor’s Is-! 
land, would be filled in with dirt from 
the proposed tunnel, which would make 
it possible to reach the airport in three 
minutes from the State House, the Mayor 
said, 

If the Government granted the lease, 
Meyor Curley stated, the work would be 
completed in three years. The City of 
Boston plans an expenditure of $18,000,- 
000 on the project. The project, the 
{mayor said, would be in line with Presi- 
dent Hoover’s program for relieving un- 
employment. It would also, he said, when 
completed, be one of the largest airports 
in the country. 

After discussing the project with the 
President, Mayor Curley conferred with 


‘ 


by the superintendent of insurance, and | valuation placed upon it by the insurance | the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, | 


* otherwise affirmed, 


' commissioner,” 


on the subject. 
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Topic I11—Public Roads 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By D. H. Gillette, 


Engineer Officer, Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska 


Public Roads. 
UNDS available to the Board of 
F Road Commissioners for Alaska 
are derived from the following 
sources: Congressional appropriations; 
the Alaska fund; local contribution. All 
are deposited to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States and 
are expended in the regular manner 
for approved purposes. 
The first item needs no explanation. 
The second item, “the Alaska fund” 
was set up by act of Congress approved 
Jan. 27, 1905. It consists of moneys 
derived from local license fees collected 
outside of the incorporated towns. In 
accordance with the terms of the act, 
65 per cent of this fund is devoted to 
construction and maintenance of wagon 
roads, bridges and trails in Alaska. 
The third item consists mainly of 
funds turned over to the disbursing 
officer of the Board by the Territorial 
Board of Road Commissioners for ex- 
penditure under cooperative agreement 
as provided by the territorial coopera- 
tive road act of Apr. 21, 1919 (Chap. II, 
Session Laws 1919). Under this law, 
the Territorial Board, consisting of 
the governor, the auditor, and the 
treasurer of the Territory, is author- 
ized to enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with various Federal agencies, 
and to turn over to the proper dis- 
bursing officers territorial funds to be 
expended by them upon cooperative 
projects. 
- 


* * 


Note: The provisions of the Federal 
aid road acts do not apply to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. The Federal high- 
way act of Nov. 9, 1921, as supple- 
mented and amended is now the basic 
law governing Federal ‘aid road work. 
The extension of the Federal aid road 
acts to Alaska has been proposed. In 
view of the fact that nearly 12 years 
before the Federal aid idea was 
adopted, the Board of Road Commis-, 
sioners for Alaska had been created” 
by Congress to meet the special con- 
ditions in Alaska, and had the work 
well in hand; also probably in view of 
the fact that the large “area to popula- 
tion” factor would divert an excessive 


proportion of the funds to Alaska, 
Congress has instewd increased the 
powers and appropriations of the 


Alaska Road Commission, 


. * * 


LASKA is a frontier country of 
““vast area, about one-fifth that of 
the United States proper. With its 
population of about 30,000 whites and 
an equal number of natives it is in 
about the same stage of development 
as was our great western frontier at 
the time just preceding the Civil War. 
There are many reasons why Alaska 
will not develop so rapidly, however, 


one of the most important of which is 
the great difficulty encountered in 
transportation. 


Alaska is well provided with nav- 
igable streams which now serve the 
same purpose in the Territory as did 
the rivers in the States before the con- 
struction of the railroads. The Yukon, 
Kuskokwim, Innoko, Iditarod, Koyu- 
kuk, Tanana, Kantishna, and the Tol- 
ovana rivers, together with the Alaska 
Railroad, the Copper River and the 
Northwestern Railway, the White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, and the Richard- 
son Highway form main highways of 
commerce. From the seacoast or from 
points on these main highways freight 
is moved still closer to its destination 
on the smaller streams in light draft 


scows pulled by horses. 
a 
‘THE subsoil of the vast interior of 
~ Alaska is permanently frozen. This 
is a condition handed down from a pre- 
ceding period when the climate of 
Alaska was much colder than at pres- 
ent. For about four months during the 
Summer the average temperature is 
about 55 degrees to 60 degrees while 
temperatures about 90 degrees are not 
rare. The surface thaws and the 
warmth, together with the long hours 
of daylight, causes vegetation to grow 
very rapidly. The resultant thick 
layer of moss and dead vegetation 
prevents the ground from thawing to 
any great depth. Where this layer of 
moss and dead vegetation is removed 
thawing does continue to bedrock, or 
at least to very considerable depths. 

The frozen condition of the subsoil 
prevents the drainage of the surface by 
seepage while the accumulated moss 
and dead vegetation greatly retard 
surface drainage. The result is that 
in proceeding across country in Alaska 
in its normal condition in Summer one 
wades through a _ peat-like muck, 
water-soaked and ankle to knee deep. 
The going is made rough by the pro- 
fusion of bunches of grass root growth 
known locally as “niggerheads.” 

* 


* * 


* * 


THE above condition, varied only in 

degree, exists all over Alaska with 
the exception of the narrow fringe 
along the southern coast. Movement 
across country is further complicated, 
except on the Seward Peninsula and on 
the Arctic slope, by the presence of 
scrub timber, much of which is fallen 
and which must be cleared to permit 
ready passage. 

Movement of a wheeled vehicle with- 
out a prepared roadway is impossible 
everywhere except along a sand or 
gravel beach or along the gravel beds 
of the smaller streams. 


In the next of this serics on “Public Roads,” to appear in the issue of June 9, 
D. H. Gillette, engineer officer of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, 
will continue discussion of the road situation in Alaska. 
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Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 





+ 








Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


House Apr. 7. 
ate agreed to House amendments June 6. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


‘entitled “An act for preventing «he manu- 
' facture, 
ated or misbranded or poisonous or deleteri- 


| amended. 


titled, “An act 


| foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 


| ported to Senate June 6, 


4ment of disabled nurses of the Army and 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

H. R. 12759. Mr. Denison, Ill. For the 
retirement of employes of the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Railroad Co., on the 
Isthmus of Panama, who are citizens of the 


ments and Government Of: | 


ficers and Employes | 

H. R. 11148. To establish a narcotic bu 
reau in the Treasury Department. Passed 
Passed Senate June 6. Sen- 


H. R. 11143. To create in the Treasury | United States; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Department a bureau of narcotics. Passed: merce. : 
House Apr. 7. Passed Senate June 5. | H. R. 12760. Mr. Hawley. To increase 
° |the salary of the Commissioner of Cus- 
Title 10- Army | ‘ toms; Ways and Means, 
. R. 9893. o provide a military status ° 
for certain American citizens. Reported to Title 10—Army 
House June 5, H. R. 12761. Mr. Reece, Tenn. To re- 


peal the provision of the War Department 
appropriation act of Feb. 28, 1929, relating 
to the number of private mounts of officers 
of the Army; Military Affairs. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


S. 1133. To amend section 8 the act 


of 


sale, or transportation of adulter- 


ous foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and H. R. 12788. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. To 
for regulating traffic therein, and for other! authorize the establishment of a Coast 


purposes,” approved June 30, 

Passed Senate June 6. 
S. 1133. To amend section 8 of the act en- 
for preventing the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious 
and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other pur- | 
poses,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 
Passed by Senate June 6. 


Title 26——Internal Revenue 

H. R. 12440. Exempting gains from sales 
of Treasury bills from taxation. Passed 
House June 6, 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
S. 2371. To provide for the appointment 


1906, as 


Guard station on the south coast of Maui, 
Hawaii; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 25—Indians 
S. 4643. Mr. Oddie. To provide for an 
Indian village at Elko, Nev.; Indian Affairs. 


Title 27—Intoxiecating Liquors 

S. 4645. Mr. Sheppard. To amend the 
national prohibition act by prohibiting the 
purchase of intoxicating liquor for beverage 
| purposes; Judiciary. 


7 * 
Tithe 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 12763. Mr. Campbell, Pa. To pro- 
vide for the nationalization of legal-tender 
money without interest secured by com- 
munity noninterest bearing 25-year bonds 
for public improvements, buildings, water- 
works, utilities, market roads, employment 


of two additional justices of the Supreme of Baampleyed, ene 8 vo id all gon 

Court of the District of Columbia. Reported a needs of the United States; ays 
to Senate June 6, and Means. 

; 972 ; ¢ i 

S. 3939. To authorize the appointment H. R. 12789. Mr. MeMillan, S. C. To au 


thorize an appropriation for the purchase 
and erection of a monument of Maj. Gen. 
William Moultrie; Military Affairs. 
Title 34—Navy 

H. R. 12790. Mr. Miller, Wash. Provid- 
ing that in computing the six years’ service 
required for promotion in the Navy from 
warrant to warrant chief rank, all active 
service of warrant or commissioned officers 
in the National Naval Volunteers shall be 
counted; Naval Affairs, 


Title 43—Publie Lands 


S. 4617. Mr. Nye. To provide for the 
creation of the Colonial National Monument 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia; Public 


of two additional justices of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. Re- } 


S. 3614. To provide for the appointment 
of two additional district judges for the 
northern district of Illinois. Reported to 
Senate June 6. 


° « ° 
Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 7496. Authorizing an appropriation 
for improvements af the Guilford Court- 
house National Park, Passed House June 5. 
H. R, 12236. Naval appropriation bill; 
passed House May 16. Passed Senate, 
amended, May 29. Conference report agreed 
to by Senate June 3 and by House June 6. 





S. 4593. To authcrize an appropriation Lands and Surveys. 
|for the purchase of land adjoining Fort. « $$$ 
Bliss, Tex. Reported to Senate June 6. Navy. Passed House May 19. Reported 


to Senate June 6. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


S. 3054, Increasing the salaries of certain 
first class postmasters. Passed Senate June 
2. Passed House June 6. 

° 
Tit 


le 43—Public Lands 


S. 4308. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for lands held 
under color of title. Reported to Senate 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


The following bridges bills have been re- 
ported to the House: H. R. 12663, H. R. 
12488. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S, 4458. H, R. 11273. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the House: H. R. 12488, 12663. 
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Merrey, Edward Francis, ed. The New Jec-~ 


sey municipalities act, the Home rule act 
(chapter 152, Laws of 1917) with the sup- 
plements and amendments thereto, notes 
of reported decisions, and a very com- 
plete collectton of forms. 2d ed. By... 
and Richard B. Eckman. 468 p. Newark, 
N. J., Soney & Sage co., 1930. 30-11267 
Nicolas, Jean Henri. The rose manual; an 
encyclopedia for the American amateur. 
335 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1930. 30-11100 
Perry, George Sargent. Forestry in Sweden 
and .adjacent lands from the viewpoint 
of an American forester. 276 p., illus. 
Mont Alto, Pa., The author, 1929. 
30-11098 
Pettinger, Nicholas Albert. The vegetation- 
reproduction relationship in crop plants 
as affected by certain factors. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1927.) 6p. Urbana, Ill, 1929.  30-11103 
Rittenhouse, Jessie Belle. The secret bird. 
99 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 
30-10498 
Some factors in- 
on milk. 


Sanmann, Frank Paul. 
fluencing the volume of foam 

| (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
| of Illinois, 1929. Reprint of an article, 
by ...and H. A. Ruehe, published in the 
Journal of dairy science, vol. xiii, no. 1, 
January, 1930.) 46-63 p. Baltimore, Md., 
1930, 30-11107 
Sideris, Christos Plutarchos. The effect of 
! the H-ion concentration of the culture 
solution on the behavior of Fusarium 
cromyophtoron and Allium cepa and the 
development of pink-root disease symp- 
toms. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
California, 1924. A reprint from Phyto- 
pathology, March, 1929, vol. xix, no. 3.) 

p. 233-268, illus. Washington, D. C., 1929. 
30-11105 


Sitwell, Edith. Alexander Pope. 368 p. 
N. Y., Cosmopolitan book corporation, 
1930. 30-10497 

Taylor, Mrs. Harriet (Osgood). Japanese 


gardens, by ... with twenty-eight pic- 
tures in colour by Walter Tyndale, R. I. 
204 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead and co., 1929. 
30-11102 

Tufts, Henry. The autobiography of a crim- 
inal, Henry Tufts, edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Edmund Pearson. 357 p., illus. 

N. Y., Duffield and co., 1930. 30-11270 
Whitehead, Alfred North. Process and real- 
itv, an essay in cosmology, by... Gif- 

; ford lectures delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh during the session 1927-28, 
509 p. Cambridge, Eng., The University 
press, 1929. 30-5370 
Wood, Charles Granville. Reds and lost 
| wages. 280 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 30-11269 


Adam, George Jefferys. The Tiger; Georges 
Clemenceau, 1841-1929. 289 p. London, 
J. Cape, 1930. 30-11155 

Arensberg, Walter Conrad. The magic ring 


of Francis Bacon. 64 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1930. 30-11174 
Brill, Tobias. Contract bridge simplified; 


a system of bidding simple enough to be 
learned easily by the beginner, accurate 
enough to be used successfully by the ex- 





pert, by... 46 p. Trenton, N.-J., 1930. 
30-115 

Butler brothers. The manual of variety 

storekeeping. 188 p., illus. N. Y., Chi- 

cago, Butler brothers, 1930. 30-11349 

Buxton, Noel Edward, M. P. Travels and 

reflections. 223 p. Boston, Houghton 


Mifflin co., 1929. 
Capocelli, Ginevra. L’Italia nel passato e 
nel presente, letture storiche e notizie 
sull’ Italia contemporanea; an_ Italian 
reader. 395 p., illus. N. Y., H. Holt and 
co., 1930. 3830-11293 
Cherry-Garrard, Apsley George Benet. The 
worst journey in the world; Antarctic, 
| 1910-1913, by . . . with maps and illus- 
trations by the late Doctor Edward A, 
Wilson and other members of the expedi- 
tion. 558 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, The 
Dial press, 1930. 30-11358 
Cobb, Irvin Shrewsbury. To be taken be- 
fore sailing. 44 p. N. Y., Cosmopolitan 
book corporation, 1930. 30-11291 
Cooley, Warren K. Practical science for 
the dry cleaning industry. 211 p., illus. 
Washington, D. C., 1930. 30-11352 
Edwards, Harry Stillwell. Little legends of 
the land. 116 p. Macon, Ga., The J. W. 
30-11304 


30-11367 


Burke co., 1930. 








Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclue 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and 
Steel Industry, 1929 Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
No. 513, United States Department of 
Labor. Price, 30 cents. (L14-82) 

Report of the 23d Fiscal Period Dominican 
Customs Receivership (Calendar Year 
1929), Together with Summary of Com- 
merce for 1929. Submitted to the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, United States War De- 
partment, by the General Receiver of 
Dominican Customs, Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. (9-9600) 

Inland-Waterway Freight Transportation 
Lines in the United States Domestie 
Commerce Series No, 32. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
30 cents. 380-26579 

Ocean Routes in United States Foreign 
Trade—Trade Promotion Series No. 96. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26580 

Proceedings of the @xteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Intefnational Association of 

Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, Held at Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 
1929—-Bulletin of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, No, 511, United 


States Department of Labor. Price, 50 
cents. (16-27136) 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1927- 





1928. Division of Statistics, Office of Edu. 
cation, United States Department of the 


Interior. Price, 10 cents. (E8-674) 
Army List and Directory, May 1, 1939. 
Published Bimonthly by the Adjutant 
General's Office, United States War De- 
partment. Subscription price, $1.75 per 
year. (9-35106) 
State Law Index, An Index and Digest to 


the Legislation of the States of the United 
States Enacted During the Biennium, 
1927-1928—Number 2, Compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Price, $2.00. 
(30-2750) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
New York—Second Annual Report of the 
State Commission of Correction of the 
State of New York, John F. Tremaine, 

Secretary, Vol. XXI. Albany, i322, 
Connecticut—Report of the Journal of the 





- Senate of the State of Connecticut, J, 
Title 34—Navy June 6. horize the Secretary of |,,Frederick Baker, Clerk, Hartford, 1929. 
S. 551, A bill to regulate the distribution &. 4308, _To sushorise the Secretary of | Minnesota—Thirty-Seventh Annual Report 
: cae . the Interior to issue paients for lands held Mi a Aah ced . : 
and promotion of commissioned officers of ndlaw aniay iat ae Reported to Senate of the Minnesota J gricultural Experi- 
the Marine Corps, and for other purposes. cca : _ment Station, St. Paul, 1929, ; 
Passed by Senate June 6. os . = x Virginia—Report of The _ Industrial Di- 
S. J. Res. 140, To provide for the erection Tithe 48—Territories and Insu- rectory of the State of Virginia, Depart: 
of a memorial tablet at the United States oe ment o wabor anc ndustry. evise 
Naval Academy to commemorate the officers lar Possessions 1929, Division of Purchase and Printing, 
and men lost in the United States suomarine H. R. 11134. To amend section 91 of Richmond, 1929. 
S-4, Passed Senate Apr. 7. Reported to the the act entitled “An act to provide a gov- Louisiana Thirty-Third Report of the 
House June 6, ernment for the territory on Hawaii,” ap- Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
H, R. 10375. To provide for the retire- | proved Apr. 30, 1900, as amended. Passed New Orleans, E. S,. Butler, Presidert, 


House June 2. 


Reported to Senate June 6./ 


New Orleans, 1929, 
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Public Utilities 





BEING 








Maho Permit 


or Natural Gas 


‘Line Still Stands 


Utilities Commission Refuses 
To Recede From Its Order 
Allowing Building of New |‘ 
System 








State of Idaho: 


Boise, June 6. |27¢, unreasonable - excessive and| recommended by the Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, were made under the provisions of |'§ e¢essary.’ 
. sore aaa ,| asking for a valuation of the property. the A 2 9 Since 1917 coal rates have been in 
The public utilities commission of} |) overruling the motion the commis e Army appropriation bill signed by President Hoover on May 28. The various projects and the teed skareciaaate 0 t as 
Idaho has refused to recede from its]_. : h h blic service | 2mMounts alloted for each are as follows: ° ed approximately 75 cents a ton 
order (V U. S. Daily, 581) authorizing sion pointed out that the public service under various general freight rate in- 
.- ». y, ¢ o arr : a a ¥ : 
the construction and operation of natural la makes no Coenen ee ae *h The Secretary of War has approved the following allotments for river and harbor work, recommended by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, | CTeases, and since such increases there 
gas transmission and distribution lines vately owned utilities and those owned | Chief of Engineers, under the provisions of the War Department appropriations act, approved May 28, 1930: has been no investigation either by the 
in southeastern Idaho, serving Pocatello | °Y municipalities. | Allotment Bh Allotment aoe eS or the Interstate | 
and other places with gas from Wyoming. Project recommended Project . recommended se — ommission ——— the 
The commission denied a petition for F d A All tt d Portland Harbor, Maine ........ceccece 89.700 Z Bay to Tampa. Bay. Wlovlda: dccckecee She Stet aa 13,000 . ee -_ between —_—| 
rehearing filed by the Public Utilities un S re 0 e€ Boston Harbor, Massachusetts 35,000 eee See eet eames aa rt ee | 
1 3 : ; : ‘ faa ae ee Tampa Harbor, Florida Miia c5Gceees cites 78,000 | ing to the complaint. 
Consolidated Corporation, which sup- {are Cod Canal, Massachusetts 175,000 amuval wether NORRIKGhS.. Ficvida "N00 F 
“xaminations, surveys and c¢ zenci > Seca v3 S, Be Sieinieie Sis sits ‘ ifte ‘e order ile 
plies manufactured gas in Pocatello and F W t W rk. panes. suresys and contingencies (general) as Exaniinations: surveys, and contingencies. Grenetal) eae ae were ordered to file | 
which opposed the entry of a competitor or a erway 0 Pollock Rip Shoals, Nantucket Sou: i Sieceae liane 35000 Jacksonville District : 28,900 ith the commission statements showing 
anto the field, Saar Rip S oals, 3 antuc et Sound, Massac usetts oo Apalachicola Bay, Florida ........... 30,000 the cost of transporting coal from the 
<n : | Providence, River and Harbor, Rhode Island ....... 261,000 Apalachicola River, Florida, the Cut-off, Lee Slough several coal fields to Chicago, Moline and 
A certificate of convenience and neces- | Thames River, Connecticut ..... rete Ee: 90,000 " a dee Chit a River” eS as 10.000 | Rock Island Rs ford. Ch aes 
r ‘a Sint iz i . © an¢ sowe 0 POE s9:0s. ds-b-asitae x Sle ’ ockKtord, 
sity had been issued by the commission War Department Allocates | Connecticu River below Hartford, Connecticut .... 20.000 Flint River, Georaia es aed ‘ : 56,000 | Urbana Biacminton, peonter, san Pe 
to John McFayden and L. B. Denning i Island Harbor, Connecticut 75,000 Chattahoochee River, Georgia and Florida 20,000 | orie ’ 5 é - e- 
to construct, operate and maintain trans- $2. 4, 200, 000 for Flood! oo River, Connecticut ae 16,000 Channel from Apalachicola River to St. Andrews eo : 
mission lines, distributing plants and C 1P ' [ere ions, surveys, and contingencies (genera . Bay, Florida Seta 4,000 | ‘ 
systems for the supplying of natural gas ontro roje cts de RONSAMRE NIURUSIRD) Sole a pdiewikc Wid oee eee ne enw sane 3,000 St. Andrews Bay, Florida z hg 35,000 Committ a t S ttl 
for light, heat and other purposes in the [ee Gem, New BOGE 6c cokueme aaah teas 5,000 ae oe Freee, and Alabama ...... 10,000 | Xu €ée to oe € 
a Mas it am 4 < ‘i Jamaicé ay. Ne OU | hs 0is16 0:05. 0:500: 0 0-00oe Ob ae Oe SS 000 Pnsacola rbor, ‘lo t 28,000 
counties of Franklin, Oneida a Allotments of $24,200.000 for flood con- egg al Ra a York = Ae acag ny etch Bent Z sie : 
sie e i Te al: Rien. ee nin iat . Rae fs arn e re Lite tte e een e eee ee enone on Alabama — ra a e« nee 25, ) 
nock and to the cities of ——* = - oS | trol work in the lower Mississippi River | oney Island Channel, New York Se ees 000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Dis ute on Shi Bids 
and Pocatello and the towns 0 owney,! under the provisions of the flood control | Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels, New York 250,000 Montgomery District 3 8,000 5 
McCammon and Franklin. | act and of $1,123,650 for surveys of 41 East River, New York a eicleieeieeaHe 900,000 Mobile Harbor, Alabama . ae eee 300,000 | ~ 
In addition to the protests of the Po-jrivers in various parts of the country | Hudson River Channel, New York Harbor 100,000 Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers, 500 Presid S rT 8 r 
catello company, objections were made “in the interest of navigation, flood con- edeon a — ~~ eg tere sa ‘ a pint tie Lea o— resident: ays He Will Name 
aaa I NY i : oe oe : ” DY ‘arrows oO sake aM pIaIN, . ew ork, anc ermon o “ascagou a arbor, Mississippi V1, - 
to the issuance of a certificate by the trol, power and irrigation under the | Examinations. surveys, and contingencies (general) Gulfport Harbor and Ship Island Pass, Mississippi 150,000 | Group to Pass on Merits 
Norton Gas & Oil Co. and by Teeters &| River and Harbor Act of Jan. 21, 1927,} “Pirst New York District RUE gpa Ce 30,600 Riloxi, Haron. Miaslasinv 9.000 a . 
Thorsen, both of whom, at the time of| were announced June 6 by the Depart-| Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, New East Pearl River, Mississippi 1,000 | Of Propositions 
the hearing, were conducting drilling} ment of War. The announcement, in full} Jersey 7 es 742,000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) 2 
operations for natural gas in the vicinity | text, follows: | New York and New Jersey Channels 100,000 Mobile District . E 9,000 P il H on Ee : 
of Pocatello for the purpose of testing T D : . Examinations, surveys. and contingencies (general) Southwest Pass, Mississippi River, Louisiana 340,000 resident Hoover informed the United 
e Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. : ; : : > : ‘par aee: . 
whether natural gas could be obtained acm Reawa: ike asi the icivein ‘ oe _, ig ee pee ar hg ners hetween Baton Rouge and New ‘ag oe Pips Board on June 6 that 
<. ae ‘ i, s c : San Juan Harbor, Porto Rico my rleans, Louisiana 00 | he would appoint a committee of out 
in seach a it was stated! allotments from funds appropriated in! Ponce Harbor, Porto Rico ; 26,600 Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway, New Or- standing Pg ca hadiee Ge the thoeiin 
in the commission's order. the War Department Appropriation Act| Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) leans-Sabine River Section : ; 1,960,000 respective bids for disposal of the Black 
. é « » | - D ar rie " ; a P s = e ac 
Reasonable Time Given | approved May 28, 1930, for the prosecu- Porto Rico District : eis 3,500 Barataria Bay, Louisiana seuss 6,000 . 
; | tion f flood l in the alluvial valley | Delaware River, Philadelphia to Trenton 400,000 Removal water hyacinths, Louisiana f 29,000 Diamond and Cosmopolitan Lines. Con- 
These protestants, the order continued, | !0n of flood contro! in the alluvial valley | 8.38 a rdnats siderable 2 : 
protestants, the order ¢ lof the Mississippi River, in accordance | Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea ifes 8,380,000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) erable controversy has centered 
requested “a reasonable length of time” h the pr@ ick s of th { trol Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) First New Orleans District eas 7.500 |eround the disposition of these -lines. 
before the issuance of any certificate. = cn — 1928: ° e food contro PRPACGHINTR  DISETICE. 6... candy cccnecsaissenesees 8,750 Sabine-Neches Waterway, Texas 656,700 “Obviously, I cannot personally pass 
e f act o ay 15 ‘ooper River, New se 27 3 sons Rayo siang ’ ; : ri 
Phe eco’ shows’ «aid: the order: ees ; ; Cooper River, New Jer Rohe R Pate 27.000 John ons Bay u, Louisiana : pooree : 8,000 | upon highly controversial questions,” the 
‘ : T he Distr E M in | ented Creek, New Jersey ........cvescavececssueys 4,000 Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway, Sabine ae ; 
thich was issued der d f Avr o t istrict Engineer, Memphis, : J President 
¥ A a tee bob or me 3 ee Tenn., for levees, $4,341,000; for revet- Maurice River, New Jersey 33,000 River-Corpus Christi Section 1,289,000 residen wrote In a letter _to I’. V. 
10, that drilling operations have been rt $2 300 000. ee - | Wilmington Harbor, Delaware 180,000 Galveston Harbor, Texas ..........ccccccccsscveves 105,000 | 0’ Connor, Chairman of the United Staies 
in progress in southeastern Idaho, par- | a yg ee a a Inland waterway from Delaware River to C hesapeake Texas City Channel, Texas ae Board, mace public at tie 
ticularly in the vicinity of Pocatello, for 5 5 : KS ’ Bay, Delaware and Maryland 562,000 Port Bolivar Channel, Texas 21.250 nite House, 
. : : iss., for -ees, Mississippi River, $6,- oa » 50 : "he T 800. 
several months. and at the time of the Miss., for levees, Mississip] » ©9,-| Murderkill River, Delaware 12,500 Houston Ship Channel, Texas 300,000 . ae 
hearing it as estimated that 90 days | 015,000; for levees, south bank Arkansas Mispillion River, Delaware ; iets wees 12.500 Double Bayou, Texas 10,000 | Full Text of Letter 
would be sufficient time in which to com-_ River, $2,000,000; for revetments, $1,600,-| Inland waterway. Chincoteague Bay, Virginia, to Anahuac Channel. Texas 12:500| The President’: letter addressed to T. 
aah secigil : - - | 000 Delaware Bay, Delaware 500 Cedar Bayou, Texas 6,000 | V. O'Connor Chairman, United States 
plete the test wells then being drilled for . [Wateroay oa the scant of Vitsinis 3,000 Mcnarnee aks ans a . ‘ 
= Oe 7 : = i - ; es a ’ oas yf g r : we 3, port @*larbor, Texas . 75,000 | Shipping Boar ra a 
the purpose of determining whether or To the District. Engineer, 2d New | Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Channel from Aransas Pass to Corpus Christi, Texas 160,000 | pping oard, follow sls full text: 
not natural gas can be found in suffi- Orleans District, New Orleans, La., for; Wilmington. Delaware District R750 Channel from Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Texas 9.500 | My dear Mr. Chairman: The Board 
cient quantities to justify the use thereof levees, $4,170,000; for Bonnet Carre spill-! Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Maryland 631,000 Port Aransas, Texas 200,000 | has had under consideration the bids 
commercially in southeastern Idaho. way, $2.274,000; for revetments, $1,500,-| Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) : Brazos Island Harbor, Texas 8,750 | for disposal of the Black Diamond and 
“ a ere ‘as file ta | O00. Baltimore District 4.500 Examinatioris, surveys, and contingencies (general) | Cosmopolitan Lines, I understand it 
19 7, yg ear Pi ov. Loni Pamunkey River, Virginia 15,000 Galveston District 11,000 | has also before it proposals which would 

a, ; the hearing s not hele Sw | Mattaponi River, Virginia ..............es000 10,000 Bad iiver below: ullon:. Aviansn 50,000 | 1. *2 Se alae me 

Dec. 27 and 1929, and more than 90 Stay ; . Anacostia River, District of Columbia eeeccece 60,000 Ouachita and Black River Arkansas and Louisiana 65,000 lead to the lending of some $60,000,000 of 
: ience and necessity vield to the rights | Federal funds to the United States Line 
days have elapsed since the said hearing. af the yeeds and Somnath of the public SPER CITOOU, VETHIMIR. oc bas dc cccc scence gancuswes 5.000 Tensas River and Bayou Macon, Louisiana 2,500 have nur \ oa nited states Lint 
“ . os er ae ‘ ; Poe 4S . = Rappahanneck River, Virginia 5.000 Boeuf River, Louisiana 2500 | £9 e ship construction, 
eee ne dh sag mage rma eee. York River, Virginia 20,800 eens Wiichanes and Corney, Louisiana ......+.. 2500 I have received many representatives 
bl Pa oa hef : € ki 0 “The burden of protecting the invest- | Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Wasow Riser, PAVNsOSiOHs 6.6 occ vecsdccccucoees 12,000) pro and con upon the merits of rival bids 
able time has elapse efore taking ac- i. om , . , Washington District 20,700 Rig Sunflower River, Mississippi 7,800 . : 

. ees al oo ; ment is assumed by the public utility! | Washingtor c J sil seshdesjel Py : , . '» and protests at the character of ships 
tion, and that any further delay would p oye senna ; ler serv- | Norfolk Harbor, Virginia 10,000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) . aap: 
b - . i 7 when it enters a territory to render ser. , res : which it is proposed to construct under | 

e unfair to the applicants. No report ice therein. The benefits resulting from | 72™mes River, Virginia 196,400 Vicksburg District eae 1,600] 27. seq ‘ons Unde 
or word has been sent to this commis- h P ae iministrati f h " tif Meherrin River, North Carolina ......cccccecccces 4.000 Arkansas River, Arkansas and Oklahoma . jevd 27,500 Government loans, he disposal of these 
sion that natural gas in commercia)  ‘%€ Proper administration of the certif- | Roanoke River. North Carolina 6.000 White River, Arkansas v. 45,000 Questions will have a profound effect 
quantities had been obtained by any of cate of public convenience and necessity Scuppernong River, North Carolina 5.000 Black River, Arkansas and Missouri 20,000 | upon the future of our merchant marine 
the protestants.” : ; law accrues in larger measure to the Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) , Current River, Arkansas end Missouri 5 <o 2,500 and upon the policies involved therein. 

public than to the utility. The pro- Norfolk District : 12,000 St. Francis and L’'Anguille River and Blackfish Obviously T can not personally pass judg- 
Offer to Purchase Gas tection of the investment of any public | Pamlico and Tar Rivers, North Carolina 10,600 Rayou, Arkansas 55 ; 8,500 ment upon highly autrad Pcaiad ‘ - 
The Public Utilities Consolidated Cor-| utility is an incident to the protection | Neuse River, North Carolina 12,500 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) tions eee SSENECYErSI “AMES: 
ao ae aes ae DUSONEAUES SOF f adequate and efficient service to the Swift Creek, North Carolina TOO Memphis District noo | OMA : 
poration, which oe incorporated in Ari- : blic ' Th > obiectiv f a id law. and Contentnea Creek, North Carolina 1,000 Mississippi River between Ohio and Missouri Rivers 1,700,000 No Authority Provided 
zona, the commission stated, had offered public, ne o Jec ake Be | . ’ a Trent River, North Carolina — 2,100 Mississippi River between Missouri and_ Illinois While Congress has provided no au 
to purchase natural gas from the appli- |!" the administration thereot, ‘i t tin Harbor at Beaufort, North Carolina ae } 12,500 Rivers ; peat 340,000 | thority to the President over the policies 
cants at wholesale at the city gate of | public can have adequate and e cient Waterway connecting Core Sound and Beaufort s Missouri River, mouth to St. Charles, Missouri $180,000 of the Shipping Board, yet these mat- 
Pocatello, and the offer was refused. The | Service at Just and reasonable rates. Harbor, North Carolina : vane 9,000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) ters are of great i tance he f 
corporation at the time of the hearing! . In authorizing the issuance of a cer-| Inland waterway, Beaufort, North Carolina, to Cape , St. Louis District ; 7,000 | ture of I . PAPOFFANES. VO Ce Tu 
os ae f . ... \tificate, the co ission provided that the Fear, River, North Carolina 8H0,.000 Mississippi River between Illinois and Wisconsin ure of the merchant marine, in which 
was negotiating with the other two pro- tificate, t he ¢ “eg d ri trib ti at t Harbor of Refuge, Cape Lookout, North Carolina 2,000 River ™ 1,700,000 1 am deeply interested 
s ae act © iti ransmissio nes and distribution sys- wee * oo “he : : : = N s ° : ve , "a ; : 
testants for a contract conditioned that. — yong ee ee and cade for Cape Fear River, North Carolina, at and below Wil- 7 Survey 9-foot channel, Upper Mississippi River 180,000 I propose, therefore, to appoint a com- 
in the event the drilling operations | tems sh ape es mington : 60,000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) mittee of outstanding men who would 
proved successful, the corporation would | operation and service not later than Oct. Cape Fear River, North®sCarolina, above Wilmington 10,500 Rock Island District ; 77 : ; 5,000) review these questions and advise upon 
purchase the natural gas output at whole- | 1, 1931. Northeast (Cape Fear) River, North Carolina 4,000 Mississippi River between Wisconsin River and Min them, and on the broader policie 
sale at the well or at the city gate of In its petition for rehearing, the Pub- Black River, North Carolina 2,000 neapolis, Minnesota Ste : 1,185,000 | y ‘ : = pohcies in 
Pocatello for distribution 7 lic Utilities Consolidated Corporation, Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) te St. Croix River, Minnesota 3,000 | Merchant marine organization, Af the 
#7 ae — through its president, R. J. Andrus and Wilmington, North Carolina District 500 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Board finds itself in agreement with this 
; The drilling operations for natural gas the receiver of the company, Joseph Winyah Bay, South Carolina 30,000 St. Paul District : tea ; 15,000 | proposal it would be necessary to with- 
in southeastern Idaho, the commission Chapman, . Rantandoathat’ no competent Waccamaw River, North Carolina and South Carolina 4,000 Missouri Rive Kansas City to Sioux City 2,250,000 | hold action in the disposal of these ques- 
said, “is a fact which must be taken into Great Peedee River, South Carolina 6.000 Missouri River, Sioux City to Fort Benton, Montana 10,000 | tions. 
. et ° . proof was introduced to show that the Waterw: Charleston-Winyah Bay, South Carolina 42,000 . : , . ners 
consideration in determining whether or aterway, ar ’ ye ay, * ' Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) I do not believe th 
. : : applicants had ability or desire to con- g »e River, South Carolin 10,000 . 5 ‘ t beheve that more than 60 days 
not there exists a public need in this pr Santee River, Sout arolina : Kansas City District : ; 5,000 would be ‘ee 
territory for said lity. These | Struct and operate the proposed system, Charleston Harbor, South Carolina 152,000 Tennessee River below Riverton, Alabama ae 90,000 d be involved in such an inquiry, 
irilli y OF mony COMM OE ity. J nese and that the commission erred in receiv- Waterway, Charleston-Beaufort, South Carolina 10,000 Examinations, surveys and contingencies (general) and I hope the Board would feel that it 
bo sity > ——e ees in the ing proof tending to show ability on the Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) ‘ Nashville District 5,000 Would be valuable to all parties and to 
vicinity of Focatello evidence, to a cer- part of any other party to supply the | Charleston District 4,500 Tennessee River, above Chattanooga, Tennessee 40,000 the Board itself to have such an independ- 
tain extent, that in the mind of such necessarv monev 3 Savannah Harbor, Georgia 700,000 Tennessee River, Chattanooga-Hales Bar Lock and ent report, 
operators there is a public need for natu- “ents ee as i : 7 Savannah River below Augusta, Georgia 18,500 Dam 15,000 : 
ral gas in the territory.” an ore eee ee te ee 2 W 2 eng Mays agents. South Carolina, and St. = » Tennessee River, Hales Bar-Browns Island 150,000 H . 
7 ta eget Zee a were no ties to § é : Johns River, Florida 67,006 Tennessee River, Browns Island-Riverton ; 11,000 s os 7 
“Transmission lines have been con- | the petition stated, “and there had not Altamaha, Oconee and Ocmulgee Rivers, Georgia 29,000 Seaniaasens saneers and contingencies (general) arsngs to Close June 10 
structed and natural gas is now being been given protestants, or any other per- Brunswick Harbor, Georgia 166,000 “Chattanooga District + 5 25,000 On Air Base for lavy 
conveyed from the gas-producing ficlds | son, any opportunity to investigate or Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general Ohio River, lock and dam construction BBR RHO ‘ ” Ys 
to Ogden, Utah.” the order said. “Be- | examine into the ability of the said un-| | Savannah District is £0,000 Ohio River, open channel work . 1,640,000 Representative Britt Re ve 
fore the applicants and those associated | disclosed parties to fulfill the proposals Johns River, Florida, Jacksonville to the ocean Soe aa Allegheny River, Pennsylvania, open channel work 3,000) ative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
with them extend the transmission main Canta application.” St. Johns River,’ Florida, Palatka-Lake Harney ..... 15,000 Allegheny River, lock and dam construction 800,000 , €ago, TIL, chairman of the House Com- | 
into northerr Utah for service ji sd PY *s . . )klawaha River, Florida were er eeesse reso enes 20,000 Yougiogheny River, Pennsylvania 7 ene 2,000 | mittee on Naval Affairs, announced, June 
a rn a for service in Other grounds for setting aside the} Miami Harbor (Riseayne Bay Piorida: «savas <% 50,000 Examinations surveys, and contingencies (general) 6, that hearings on proposals to estab: 

Da erritory they desire to ascertain certificate also were advanced in the pe-/| Harbor at Key West, Florida .........-+ssecececees 3,000 on P ; eee, lish a lighter-than-air base fo th 
whether or not permission can be ob- tition. which the commission denied! Sarasota Ray, Florida 10,000 , . a acta fa yase for the Navy 
tained to supply natural gas to south- Mav 31 Channel from Clearwater Harbor through Boca Ciega [Continued on Page 13, Column 4.) on the Pacific coast would close June 10, 


eastern Idaho, as the granting or re- 
fusal thereof will determine the size of 
the main transmission line from Ogden 
northward toward southeastern Idaho.” 


Applicants’ Proposal Reviewed 

It was proposed by the applicants, ac- 
cording to the order, to form a corpora- 
tion under the laws of Idaho to take over 
the construction and operation of the 
system if a certificate should be granted. 
The applicants and their associates, the 
commission said, have available approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 for the construction of 
the transmission line to and through 
southeastern Idaho and of the several 
distributing systems in the State. 

It was represented to the commission, 
the order stated, that if a certificate 
were to be issued an extension would 
be constructed of sufficient carrying ca- 
pacity to supply the present and future 
needs of the territory for 35 years “for 
all purposes for which natural gas is 
now, or may hereafter be, used or use- 
ful.” 

“The evidence on behalf of the ap- 
plicant,” the order said, ‘“‘was that rates 
after the first 3,000 cubic feet per month 
would not exceed 60 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas. A public utility in 
the construction and operation of 
utility property assumes a guarantee 
that so long as operated service will 
render therefrom at just and reasonable 
rates, even though the revenues which 
such rates vield to the utility are not 
sufficient to pay operating expenses, 
taxes, depreciation and a fair return on 
the value of the used and useful prop- 
perty. 

Duty to Show Market 

“It is the duty of a party requesting a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity to know that he can find a mar- 
ket for the service which he proposes to 
render in the territory within the reason- 
able limit of the full capacity of his pro- 
posed plant and systems. 

“A public utility in occupying and ren- 
dering service in a territory must, by the 
laws governing such occupancy. keep up 
the service to meet the reasonable needs 
and demands of the public as such needs 
and demands are affected through time’s 
changing service characteristics by the 
Mouch of progress. The rights of a 
a certificate of public conven- 


; 
any 





Missouri Commission 
5 Claims Jurisdiction 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, June 6. 
The public service commission holds 
that it has the same jurisdiction over 
the rates of municipally owned utilities 
as it has over those of privately owned 
companies, according to a ruling made 


Appropriations 


Proposal of Chief of Engineers. Major General Brown, Aggregatin 
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Allotments for Rivers and Harbors | 
Given Approval of Secretary of War 





a! 
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June 2. | $39,580,090 Are Endorsed by Mr. Hurley: Projects Come 


The commission overruled a motion by | 
the City of Columbia that the commission | 
vacate a former order calling for an in- | 
ventory and valuation of the munici- 
pal electric plant in that city. The order 
had been issued following the filing of | 
a complaint by a number of citizens of | 
Columbia, charging that the present rates | 
and 


Patrick J. Hurley, 




















Under Army Appropriation Measure 





LLOTMENTS for river and harbor work in virtually every part of the United States and in the 
insular possessions aggregating in all $39,580,090 have been approv ed by the Secretary 
the Department of War announced on June 5. 


of War, 


The allotments, which were 
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Recent Decisions 


in BUSINESS LAW 





Automobile Dealer Liable for Misrepresenting Car 


An action fraud and deceit will 
representing that a used automobile is new, 


against an automobile dealer mis- 
the Supreme Court of Oregon has 


for lie 


ruled, in favor of the buyer. The opinion details the following history of the 
car and the transaction: The Mason Motor Company, the defendant, sold the 
car in June, 1923, to one Gordon who operated it until he collided with another 
car to the serious damage of his own motor vehicle. The car remained in 
storage until April, 1924, when it was traded back to the motor company. It 
was renovated and the speedometer was turned back from 4,000 or 4,500 to 
256 miles. The car was placed on the sales floor with new cars. Evidence 
tended to prove that in order to induce the plaintiff Hogan to purchase the 
car, the president of the company represented that it was a new car, of the 


period for demonstra- 
He claimed that he had 


and that the car had been used for a brief 
The plaintiff contracted to buy the car. 


1924 model, 
tion purposes. 


believed the false representations and that his reliance thereon was an act 
of ordinary prudence. The motor company was held liable for fraud and 
deceit in making the false representations. Thp representations, it was held, 
were not mere commendatory statements uttered by the vendor in praise of 
the quality of the car, and generally known as “dealer's talk.” (Hogan v. 
Mason Motor Co.; Oveg. Sup. Ct., 27, 1930.) 


Mey 


Compensation Given for Useless Trip of Barges 


To insure delivery of coal to its plant during a strike of railway and mine 
workers, the St. Louis Coke and Chemical Company contracted with Edward F. 
Goltra for carriage of coal by barge. The agreement provided that Mr. Goltra 
should furnish barges at the Caseyville, Ky., tipple of the West Kentucky Coal 
Co., and transport to East St. Louis 10,000 tons of coal. It was understood, 
however, that whenever any railroad cars were at the mines no coal would 
be diverted for barge loading. The master, to whom the claim of Mr. Goltra 
was referred, found that the claimant brought a fleet of barges from St. Louis 
to Caseyville, Ky., and was ready to load the barges. The coal company in- 
formed him that an agreement had not been reached with the chemical com- 


pany on the price of the coal and refused to furnish coal for the barges. Upon 
calling an officer of the chemical company, the claimant was informed that 
the difficulty would be immediately adjusted. The tow boat and barges re- 


mained at the tipple for 15 days, at the end of which the claimant was informed 
that the chemical company was unable to make satisfactory arrangements for 
the purchase of the coal, and that there would be no further use for the fleet 
of tow boat and barges. Evidence tended to show a lack of sufficient car supply. 
The chemical company was held to have breached the contract. Though the 
claimant may have assumed the risk of a sufficient car supply, he was held 
not to have assumed the risk of failure to receive coal because of the in- 
equitable conduct the chemical company in making the contract without 
definite arrangements for the supply of coal. Judgment for the amount of the 
contract price of carriage less sums received tor carriage of other coal on 
the return trip was affirmed. (St. Louis Coke and Iron Co. v. Goltra; C. C. A. 7, 
May 28, 1930.) 


of 





‘Seasonal Increase Shown 
State Regulation In Trade of Chicago Area 
sail 


Public Utilities 


Connecticut 


1.) 
showed an upward movement over March. 
Lumber distribution, while improved as 
compared with March, was low in April 
for this season of the year. 

The volume of reserve bank credit ex 


[Continued from Page 





Atlantic Taxi Co., of Stamford, has been tended in the district declined during the 
denied permission by the public utilities |!four weeks ended May 14, reflecting 
commission to operate seven additional Jower volume of borrowing by member 
taxicobs in that city, where it now operates hanks and lessened holdings of accept 


The commission found that there 
76 taxicabs in Stamford, which has 
30,000, and held that 


nine cabs 
now are 
a population of about 
more are not needed, 


Demand for 
modet 


Rates 


ances by the reserve bank. 
commercial loans increased very 
ately at reporting member banks. 
were slightly easier in Chicago. 
a RR 


Central Vermont Railroad was authorized 


to substitute automatic flashlight signals 

for human protection at a crossing in application by R. W. Armstrong for permis 

Harwich sion to operate a bus line between Glendive 
Idaho and Miles City and between Miles City and 


Proposed increased rates for water serv- Billings, holding that the present train serv- 
ice rendered in northern Idaho by the Pub- ice is adequate for the public needs. 
lic Utilities Consolidated Corp. have been Nebraska 
suspended by the public utilities commis- Rapid Transit Lines, a motor transporta 
sion pending a valuation of the company’s tion company, has been authorized by the 
property railway commission to extend its present 
Illinois bus operations to include service between 
Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, Norfolk and Spencer. 
has applied to the Illinois commerce com- Crawford-Lusk Bus Line has applied for 
mission for authority to issue and sell or permission to operate between Crawford 
pledge $12,000,000 first mortgage collateral and Lusk, Wyo 
442 per cent bonds, series F, and to issue Weeping Water-Louisville Bus Line has 
and pledge $12,000,000 first mortgage 5 per applied for permission to operate between 


The application states that the 
4'2 


cent bonds. Weeping Water and Omaha. 


proceeds of the sale of the per cent The City of Fremont has applied for au- 
bonds will be used to reimburse the com- thority to construct a transmission line 
pany’s treasury for the acquisition of prop- near that city 
erty and for constructing and adding to New Hampshire 
facilities Grafton County Electric Light & Power 
Maine Co. has been authorized by the public serv- 
Complaint has been filed with the public ice commission to issue and sell at par 5,- 
utilities commission against the Androscog 190 shares of common stock having a par 
gin Electric Co. to require the extension of value of $100 a share. The proceeds are 
an electric line into rural territory. required to be used to pay for $325,000 of 
Michigan preferred stock called and retired June 1 
The publie utilities commission has or- 1928, and the balance of $194,000 to defray 
dered a general investigation of the rates, the cost of acquiring property and improv- 
practices and services of all motor freight ing the plant up to Aug. 31, 1929. 
carriers in Michigan, The State has been Twin State Gas & Electric Co. Was au- 
divided into four sections for the investiga- thorized to render electric service within a 
tion, and the first of a series of hearings limited area in the town of Alton. The Al 


ton Light & Power Co. offered no objection 
New Jersey 


July & 
Minnesota 


will begin 


Great Northern Railroad has been denied Sale of the property and business of the 
permission by the railroad and warehouse Pomona Water Co, and the Lyncrest Realty 
commission to discontinue agency service Co. to the Borough of Fairlawn, Bergen 
at Round Prairie County, has been approved by the board of 

Montana public utility commissioners, The trans- 

The railroad commission has denied an actions involved $87,500. 


( 


Motor Carriers 


Illinois to Inv estigate 
Cost of Transporting Coal| 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, June 6. 
The Illinois commerce commission has | 
undertaken to determine the actual cost | 
| to the railroads of carrying coal between | 
representative points of origin and | 
nation in the State, according to an order 


| just issued by the commission. 


The order was made in connection with | 
a complaint filed by the Illinois coai 
traffic bureau, bringing in issue the rea 
sonableness and lawfulness of the rates 
on bituminous coal between points in 
Illinois. “To determine the same,” the 
commission said, “a complete investiga- 
tion of the coal- rate structure in Illinois 

















He said that final action on the proposals 
will not be taken before December. 

It was decided that the group favoring 
the bill (H. R. 6810) of Representative 
Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif. for 
the establishment of the base at Camp 
Kearney, in southern California, would 
he heard following the group favoring 
the Free bill (H. R. 6808) for the estab 
lishment the base at Sunnyvale, near 
San Francisco, Calif. 

At the hearing, June 6, Lieut. 
Charles E. Rosendahl, former 
der of the Navy dirigible “Los 
who has recommended the 
of the base at Sunnyvale, 
amined by Mr. Swing. 


of 


Comdr. 

comman- 
Angeles,” 
establishment 


WAS CroSs-ex- 





Fair Return to Railreads 
| Is Sought in Barge Rates 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
service performed and gave it as his 
belief that the first-class rate prorate 


basis of earnings would accomplish it. 
“What we propose to do,/™he said, “in 
order that the public may have the bene- 
lfit of the full water differential, to 
i shrink our ‘all-water’ local rates pre- 
cisely as we expect the cooperating rail- 
roads to shrink their ‘all-rail’ local rates, 


IS 


/if necessary. If the through rate were 
a combination of the local first-class 
| rates, the rate-prorate method would 


| give exactly the same division of earn- 
| ings. 

“But the through rate is not by any 
means a combination of the local first- 
class rates, and the shrinkage, if any, by 
the rail lines or water lines through the 


application of this formula for dividing | 


the through revenue is negligible, or, if 
not, should be considered as negligible 
when compared to the fairness of the 
method to both carriers and the public. 
It seems to me this basis has been mis- 
understood, or deliberately distorted, in 
|an effort to antagonize the public against 
our operations; and to create the impres- | 
sion that although we claim to give the 
public the advantages inherent in water 
transportation, we expect the railroads 
to bear the “all-water” saving, or at 
least a part of it. 

| “We submit this plan to the public, 


as 


we have submitted it to the Interstate, shall welcome it gladly.” 
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Testimony Based _ 
Upon Illegal Acts 
Held to Be Proper 


Pennsylvania Commission 
Says It Will Consider All 
Facts in Deciding Motor 
Carrier Cases 








Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 6. 


Testimony based upon the illegal oper- 
ation of an plicant for permission to 
operate as a motor carrier may properly 
be received by the public service com- 
mission, according to an order recently 
issued by the commission. 


The weight to be given such testimony, 
however, is a matter for the commission 
to determine, it was added. 


Complaints Are Cited 

Complaints had been filed by several 
railroads against the alleged unlawful 
operatjons of Chester T. Davies, Ince., 
and the A. Blac more Transportation 
Company. Both respondents also filed 
applications for authority to operate mo- 
tor freight lines between Scranton and 
Philadelphia. 

Counsel for the railroads, at hearings 
upon the applications for permits, ob- 
jected to the receiving of evidence based 
upon the operations against which the 
complaints had bh. -1 filed. 

“We know of no rule of law, nor has 
our attention been called to any decision 
of the court which holds or from which 
it could be inferred that in a proceeding 
before the commission such evidence is 
not proper or admissible,” the commis- 
sion’s order said. 

“In a criminal proceeding before the 


court, testimony of a confessed accom- 
plice is competent and admissible, the 
weight to be given to such testimony 
being a matter for the jury. 


Administrative Body 
wiThe commission is an administrative 
body with quasi-judicial powers, and in 
order to exercise its judgment must be 
advised of all pertinent facts.” 

Each of the applicants was given au- 
thority to operate in certain territory 
under specified restrictions, while in the 
complaint cases the same operators were 
to be guilty and each was fined 
$500. 

In granting the operating permits, the 
commission said it “has recognized the 
necessity of motor truck transportation 
for silk and silk products,” and has de- 
termined “that modern business condi- 
tions have made the motor truck a neces- 
sary medium for the transportation ef 
perishable goods and other merchandise 
requiring quick door-to-door delivery,” 


House Action Asked on Bill 
To Revise Copyright Laws 





1.1 
it was provided that citizens of a country 
not adhering to the union should not be 


[Continued from Page 


entitled to copyright throughout the 
union merely by obtaining copyright in 
one of the countries belonging to the 
union. 


At the request of the American dele- 
gation sitting in at the meeting, the time 
for the United States to adhere to the 
union was extended to Aug. 1, 1931. 
After that, they said, American authors, 
publishers and producers would be sub- 
ject to retaliatory legislation and ex- 
ploitation in all those countries belong- 
ing to the union. 


Representative Bacon said he was 100 


per cent in favor of the legislation, be- 
cause, without it, after Aug, 1, 1931, 
the American authors and dramatists 


would be exploited abroad. He told the 
Committee that Rudyard Kipling had 
never gotten a cent from his books pub- 
lished in the United States, and that 
the proposed law necessary to pro- 


tect the man who earns his money by 
his brain. 

Answering Representative Michener 
| (Rep.), of Adrian, Mich., a majority 
| member of the Rules Committee, Mr. 
|Lanham said that, if the international 
organization at Berne made any rule to 
which the United States would not ac- 


cede, it was not binding upon the United 
States. Mr, Lanham said the American 
Federation of Labor has approved the 
bill. 

Mr. Vestal said, under present law, 
copyright by publication, but, under 
the bill, protection would be automatic 
on creation of the product. Entrance of 
the United States into the Union, he said, 
would be advantageous to American au- 
thors, 

Mr. Lanham said the whole 
to protect genius, 

Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C., a member of the Committee 
on Rules, suggested that the proponents 
of the bill “want a Literary League of 
Nations.” 

Mr. Lanham said the purpose of the 
Berne convention is that any author pro- 
ducing any creative work, literary, musi- 
cal or otherwise, shall have protectien for 
that work. He said the obstacle to join- 


is 


purpose is 


ing that Berne convention now is the 
provision of United States law that 
books of a foreign author must be 


printed in the United States to enable 
the author to get a copyright in this 
country. 

Representative Busby protested that 
the bill is un-American, monopolistic 
though not within the terms of the anti- 
trust laws, and would enable foreigners 
to exploit this country. The copyright 
law is very little understood in Congress, 
he said, 

The bill, he asserted, would throw over 
a law written by master minds on the 
subject, tested out in the courts of the 
United States. He said the interests 
back of the bill are only one element, 
which is selfishly actuated, out of all 
those that would be affected. 

He said the bill, if enacted, would 
bring this country completely under the 
domination of other nations in respect 
to copyright matters. He was especiaily 
against the divisibility feature of the 
bill, under which, he said, there might 
be a copyright divided among perhaps 
|28 people with opportunities for extor- 
tion. j 

Mr. Merritt spoke briefly in suppott 
of the bill. The Committee held an ex- 
ecutive session without conclusion of the 
matter. : 
————— ee ee 
Commerce Commission, in the full belief 
that it is fair to the rail lines, fair to 
the water lines, and above all, beneficial 
‘to the public at large. 




















“If a more equitable scheme can be 
devised for dividing accruing revenue 





between the participating carriers with- 
‘out depriving the pubiic of the inherent 
‘advantage of water transportation, we 
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‘Brief Defends 
Plan for Short 


Line to Chicag 





Proposal of New York, Pints-| 


burgh & Chicago Called 
‘Most Stupendous Project 


Of Rail Building’ 


The proposal of the New York, Pitts- 
burgh & Chicago Railroad to open up a 
new short route between New York and 
Chicago by construction of 283 miles of 
track between Easton and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is “the most stupendous project of 
railroad construction ever proposed,” the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
advised June 6 in a brief of exceptions 
filed on behalf of the railroad in Finance 
Docket No. 4741. 

The brief took exception to a proposed 
report of Assistant Finance Director C. 
V. Burnside, which recommended denial 
of the project. 

“Only blind fatuousness could suppose 
that such a railroad will not have a pro- 
found and continuing effect upon trans- 
portation charges and, as well, upon 
trade and commerce and upon the eco- 





nomic and social life of the United 
States,” it was argued. 
The proposed New York, Pittsburgh 


& Chicago Railroad route between New 
York and Chicago is part of a plan orig- 
inally suggested by E, H. Harriman and 
is now being promoted by L. F. Loree, 


70 


president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, on behalf of the Harriman | 
@6state. The new construction between 


Easton and Allegheny City, just north 
of Pittsburgh, involves the expenditure 
of more than $200.000,000. Proponents 
of the plan claim that the new route will 
shorten all existing or proposed routes 
between New York and Chicago. 

New York and Chicago Termini 

Entrance into New York and Chicago 
would be effected by means of trackage 
rights over existing lines of railroad 
from the Pennsylvania termini of the 
newly constructed line. 

The project was opposed from its in- 
ception by the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. The B. & O. in particular, is op- 
posed to the new route since it has a 
‘similar plan for cutting the New York- 
to-Chicago mileage by the linking of 
existing lines of railroad. Foremost 
among these links are the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh and Buffalo & Sus- 


quehanna roads, recently purchased by 
the B. & O. upon authorization of the 
Commission. 


The protestants also filed exceptions 
with the Commission in connection with 
Director Burnside’s contention that the 
mere fact that the new corporation has 
not yet succeeded in obtaining a Penn- 
sylvania charter does not make the ap- 
plication improperly before the Commnis- 
sion. The protestants’ exceptions hold 
that “before the applicant should be per- 
mitted to proceed with its application, 
it should be able to show a status which 
would indicate ability to proceed with the 
proposed work if its application is 
granted. This it cannot do,” protestants 
charged, “until it has perfected its cor- 
porate status in Pennsylvania and ob- 
tained the right of eminent domain under 
the statutes of that Commonwealth.” 


+ 


Necessity Long Under Study 

The Loree brief declared that the pro- 
posed new line is the “most boldly con- 
ceived” railroad ever proposed. Its eco- 
nomic necessity, said the brief, “has for 
over 20 years received the most search- 
ing examination possible from the most 
eminent engineers and traffic and trans- 
portation experts. It will remain, for 
many decades, the last word in the effi- 
cient land transportation of freight.” 

Continuing, the brief declared that the 
proposed line “will be capable of moving 
in the natural direction of territorial in- 
terchanges an enormous volume of traf- 
fic in the region where traffic and traffic 
movement are the most dense and the 
most essential to economic welfare and 
national existence of any region in the 
world. 

“In other words,” it was asserted, “ap- 
plicant’s railroad will not only meet an 
existing demand for transportation and 
an imminent increase in that demand, 
but it will stimulate interterritorial ex- 
changes and create an additional de- 
mand, that, if industry is left to depend 
upon the inferior facilities of protestants, 
will never come into existence.” 

The shortest existing route between 
New York and Chicago, it was said, was 
that of the Pennsylvania, 899 miles. The 
Loree proposal would shorten this dis- 


tance to 824 miles, or a cut under the 
Pennsylvania’s route of 75 miles. The 
proposed B. & O. route, according to 


the Loree brief, would be slightly in ex- 
cess of 900 miles, or 8.81 per cent longer 
than that proposed by the New York, 
Pittsburgh & Chicago road. 

Cost Called Reasonable 

The brief charged that Director Burn- 
side had ignored relevant proof support- 
‘ingethe proposed new line. Among the 
points ignored, it was emphasized, was 
‘that amounts expended for railway con- 
struction in other parts of the country 
show that, considering the results in efli- 
ciency and economy to be obtained, the 
cost of constructing and equipping the 
proposed line is reasonable. The direc- 
tor also failed to bring out the proof 
that the railroad would be highly useful 
as an adjunct to any and all the eastern 
systems provided for in the Commission's 
consolidation plan, nor that the railroad 
would be “highly useful to New York 
and New York harbor ports.” 

Pointing out that the record disclosed 
no opposition to the line whatever, ex- 
cept by “competitors,” the brief declared 
that “in all economic history progress 


has invariably been opposed by those in| 
or | 


possession of less efficient methods 
mechanisms whenever the more efficient 
threatened or seemed to threaten compe- 
tition. 

“New York Central, Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Lackawanna, Lehigh Val- 
ley and Reading are indisputably far be- 
low the standards of efficiency and econ- 
omy to be established by applicant’s rail- 
road, and they would all, especially the 
first three, have directly to meet its com- 
petition,” it was charged. 

President Hoover Quoted 

“Each of them has its own project for 
supplying the undoubted and increasing 
demand for adequate and expeditious 
freight service to and from the eastern 
seaboard, but all their projects, and the 
best of them, lack the remedial value of 
such a facility as is here offered by the 
application.” 

It was pointed out that the nev line 
“will be the only considerable railroad 


of thoroughly modern type anywhere in| 


Method Suggesied For Finding Report IsMade | Order for Los Angeles Station ‘License to Build 
Duplicate Cost of Rail Business Qy Bond Issue of 





Consulting Engineer of Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway 
Submits His Plan for Interstate Commerce 
Commission Consideration 





A method for determining definitely 
the reproduction cost of a railroad’s busi- 
ness, for joint consideration by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the 
process of estimating cost of reproduc- 
tion of the carrier’s physical properties, 
was presented to the Commission June 4 
by James Walker, of Chicago, consulting 
engineer, on behalf of the Chicago & IIli- 
nois Midland Railway. 

The new plan, which Mr. Walker 
claimed will enable the Commission to 
ascertain definitely the “going concern” 


value of a railroad as of any given year, | 


the product of nine months’ study, 
which is to be extended to include all 
Class 1 and 2 carriers. 

The occasion for presentation of the 
study was hearings before the Commis- 
sion in Finance Docket No. 3672, relative 
to the excess income of the Chicago & 
Illinois Midland Railway, Mr, Walker 
having been retained by that road to pre- 
sent data dealing with the reproduction 
cost of the Midland’s business for the re- 
capture vears under consideration. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Walk- 
er’s testimony before the Commission 
follows in fuil text: 


Expense of Reproduction 
Of Business Defined 

The cost of reproduction of the busi- 
ness of the Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Railway for the recapture years ending 
Dec. 31, 1920 to 1925, both inclusive, 


is 


‘has been found by applying to that busi- 


ness economic principles similar to those 
now used in estimating the cost of repro- 
duction of the physical property of rail- 
roads in general, . 

In order to determine the process of 
reproduction of the business it is first 
necessary to know from actual examples 
how business is produced, Business as 
here defined the total annual ton- 
miles of the railroad at the date of valu- 
ation, and the economies of its production 
relate wholly to the cost of operation, 
interest and taxes, and have nothing to 
do with earnings or deficits. 

For convenience I refer to that part 
of the cost of reproduction of the busi- 
ness included in operating expenses as 
“operating cost,” and to that part in- 
cluded in the fixed charges of interest 


Is 


and taxes during operation as “fixed 
cost. Both are allocated parts of ac- 
tual money expended. 


The ton-mile is taken as the unit of 
production in the railroad business and 
the operating expense per ton-mile_ is 
called the unit cost. The unit of dis- 
tribution in the railroad business is the 
average number of ton-miles per mile 
of total track operated and is called 
“density.” From the facts obtained it 
is certain that density and unit cost are 
inversely proportional. When density is 
low, as in the first year of operation of 
the new railroad, unit cost is high; and 
when density is relatively high, as in the 
sixth and subsequent years of the same 
average railroad, the unit cost is low. 


Normal Unit Cost 
For Various Years 


_ This unavoidable situation in the ini- 
tial period of the operation of the aver- 
age railroad, the first five years, causes 
each of the unit costs of each of these 
years to be in excess of the unit cost of 
the sixth and following years of opera- 
tion. The unit cost of year one is the 
highest, and the unit costs of years two, 
three, four and five descend in regular 
order to the unit cost level of year six. 
Thus, all the business that is produced 
in each of the first five years is carried 
at higher unit costs than the unit cost 
of year six. 

For example, the annual business of 
a small railroad in year one is 1,000,000 
ton miles, operating expenses $17,000, 
and the unit cost, 17 mills. The normal 
unit cost of year six is 10 mills. In 
year six at a unit cost of 10 imills. 1.- 
000,000 ton-miles would requir« operat- 
Ing expenses of $10,000, or $7,000 less 
than the actual expense of $17,000 paid 
in the first year at the unit cost of 17 
mills. The operating expense of year 
one, $17,000, by this comparison, may be 
divided into $7,000 of excess cost and 
$10,000 of normal cost. The $7,000 is 
the “operating cost” portion of the cost 
of producing the business in year one. 

In like manner the excess cost may be 
found for years two, three, four and five 
and the sum of these excess costs results 
in the total operating cost. ; 

The extent of these higher unit costs 
the duration of the initial period itself 
in relation to the following normal pe- 
riod, the actual average annual ton-miles 
and operating expenses, the annual in- 
crease in density and mileage, can oaly 
be found through examination of the 
operating history of railroads beginning 
operation from zero or a_ standing 
start. 4 . 


Method Used in Compiling 
Example Data on Roads 


T he example data I have used includes 
20 railroads whose reports in the files 
of the bureau of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission supplied the 
facts for the first 15 years of operation 
of each one. The facts for each vear for 
each road include the year of beginning 
operation, total miles of track operated, 
total ton-miles hauled and total operat- 
ing expenses. In each year in each case 
I have calculated and set forth the 
density and unit cost. 

Since in these earlier years classified 
car miles were not reported and gross 
ton-miles were unavailable, the passen- 
ger miles multiplied by three tons were 
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the world. It will be the only consider- 


able railroad ever built in a region of 
dense traffic and, from the beginning. 


planned and constructed to handle a verv 
large volume of traffic with the greatest 
possible economy in expenditures in oper- 


ation, that is to say, to obtain the maxi- | 


mum possible results from labor, fuel and 
materials and supplies utilized in opera- 
tion.” 

As a concluding argument in favor of 
the proposed new line and the money to 
be expended on its construction, the brief 
quoted from testimony of President 
Hoover before the Commission in 1922, 
when he was Secretary of Commerce. 
Mr. Hoover's testimony was in connec- 
tion with Docket No. 13293) Reduced 
Rates, 1922. He said: 

“IT wish to say, with all responsibility 


for the statement, that $1,000,000,000 
spent on American railways will give 
more employment to our people, more 


advance to our industry, more assistance 
to our farmers, than twice that sum ex 
pended outside the frontiers of the 
United States—and there will be a 
greater security for the investor,” 


tadded to the revenue freight ton-miles 
reported in order to obtain the above an- 
nual ton-miles, thus placing the ton- 
miles of each of the railroads in the same 
relation to the operating expenses of 
each. The unit costs derived from data 
of this kind are only comparative and 
have not been later used in the determi- 
nation of the cost of reproduction of the 
business, 

At the beginning it is necessary to 
note that according to the history of 
these 20 railroads, nearly all were ac- 
tively extending mileage through the ini- 
tial period, and only moderately extend- 
ing through the normal period. The av- 
erage railroad had 74.86 miles in year 
one; 138.09 miles in year six; and 152.25 
miles in year 15. 

Thus, the starting mileage practically 
doubled in the initial period, and this in- 
crease had its corresponding effect on 
all other factors through this period. 

The example railroads are in no sense 
hand-picked, but have been taken just 
as they came, the sole criterion as above 
stated being from a standing start with- 
out outside help; and IT welcome to this 
group of 20 railroads any and all others 
that may be found to conform to the 
above criterion and thus afford as much 
basic data as is now in existence, * * 


Study of 20 Railroads 
Covered 15-year Period 


A study of the 20 railroads has been 
made with actual operating expenses and 
unit costs, and also a study with equated 
trended operating expenses and 
unit costs. The latter was made to note 
the effects continuously through the 15 
years where the value of the dollar was 
the same in cach year. Through the 
initial period, years one to six, the op- 
erating expenses are the same, but in 
crease in the number of war and post- 
war years after year six of operation 
causes the difference in the figures of the 
two studies. 

The initial and normal periods are ab- 
solutely set apart by the differences in 
the relation of the factors accompanying 
the production and transaction of busi- 
ness in the two periods. 

The initial period in which the business 
is produced comprises the rapid increase 
in mileage or property, in total ton-miles 
or business, in operating expenses and 
density, while the unit cost comes rapidly 
down to normal as the result of the den- 
sity increases. 

The normal period finds the rates of 
change of all factors slowed down, so that 
if average straight lines are drawn 
through the paths of the factors on each 
side of the sixth year, it will be found 
that the common vertical line drawn 
through the meeting points of the aver- 
age straight lines will in fact be that of 
the sixth year of operation of the aver- 
age railroad, 

The path or progress of the unit cost 
can only be fairly averaged Ay curved 
lines, since it is in fact that of a regu- 
lar curve resulting from the division of 
the quantities of each year on the aver- 
age straight line of operating expense by 
the quantities for each corresponding 
year on the average straight line of the 
total ton-miles. The true course of the 
unit cost in relation to density may be 
found by plotting the unit costs vertically 
to an even horizontal density scale, 





or 





Degree of Density Fixes 
Direction of Unit Cost 

Density is the cause and unit cost the 
effect. The rapid decrease in the unit 
cost of the initial period is actually 
caused by the rapid increase in density, 
and the moderate decrease in the unit 
cost of the normal period is caused by the 
moderate increase in density. 

3ecause the initial period comprises 
both rapid increases in property and 
business as a result of the upbuilding of 
both, it follows that economic conditions 
involving both operating expense and 
unit cost can. not settle down to normal 
until both these factors settle down as 
well, and this does not take place in the 
average railroad until the sixth year of 
operation when it is apparent that the 
process of active business production is 
completed, the road has found its bear- 
ings and thenceforward accumulates 
business only at normal rates and de- 
creases its unit cost gradually. 

Hence, the process of production car- 
ried on through the initial period is to 
produce, develop and build up the busi- 
ness as quickly as possible, to the end 
that the excess unit and aggregate costs 
incident to the process and incurred while 
the production carried on, be kept 
down to a minimum; because the sum 
total of these excess costs is thus the full, 
complete and exact measurement of the 
cost of production of the business. It 
is that accurately measured part of the 
money actually paid out in operating ex- 
penses that must be allocated to the 
process and cost of production, while the 
balance of such money represents the 
normal cost of operation of initial period 
business at the normal unit cost level. 
This is the “operating cost.” 

The “fixed cost” portion of the cost of 
producing the business arises from the 
relation of the unit fixed charges of in- 
terest and taxes per ton-mile of business 
produced during the initial or production 
period to the normal unit fixed charge per 
ton-mile of interest and taxes of the sixth 
and following years of operation. The 
unit fixed cost of year one is the highest, 
and the unit costs of years two, three, 
four and five descend in regular order 
to the unit fixed cost level of year six. 
Thus, all the business that is produced 
in each of the first five years is carried 
at higher unit fixed costs than the unit} 
fixed cost of year six. This cost through 
the normal period slightly declines unless 
property and charges are added from 


Monthly 


Minneapolis, 
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Apri 
1930 

Freight revenue ....eee0++ 2,677,187 
Passenger revenne ........ 235,850 
Total oper. rev........ece+ 9,164.686 
Maintenance of way...... 545,68: 
Maintenance of equipment 1° 
Transportation expenses... 1,231.99: 
Total expenses incl. other... 9.729.867 
Net from railroad.... {41,819 
MR ee are eee aia pe 226,740 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 1,317 
Net after taxes, etc.... 3,762 
Net after rents. ....ccccce 9,452 
Aver. miles operated....... 4,411.58 
Operating ratio ..eseccoee 86.0 

) *Deficit. 


Great Northern 





Affirmed by California Court Radio Stations 





Decision Instructs Three Railroad Companies to Construct 


And Operate Joint Terminal; Cost of Project 
Is Estimated at $10,000,000 


Proceeds of $10,000,000 


Issue of General Mortgage 
Bonds Will Be Used to 


Meet Necessary Expenses 





Full details of a report and order au- 
thorizing the Great Northern Railway 
to issue $10,000,000 of general-mortgage 
442 per cent gold bonds, series E, were 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission June 6. 


Proceeds from the sale will be used to! 


meet necessary expenditures. The full 
text of the report follows: 

By our order entered in this proceed- 
ing on Jun 1923, we authorized the 
Great Northern Railway Company, the 
applicant herein, to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of $60,000,000 of 
general-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series C, such bonds to be held by it 
subject to our further order. Our sup- 
plemental order herein, entered May 16, 
1924, authorized the sale of $15,000,000 
of the bonds. 

Our second supplemental order, en- 
tered July 8, 1926, as amended July 24, 
1926, authorized the applicant to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
$45,000,000 of 442 per cent series-D bonds 
in lieu of 5 per cent series-C bonds, and 
to sell $15,000,000 of the series-D bonds. 

Our third supplemental order, entered 
Oct. 15, 1927, as amended Noy. 3, 1927, 
authorized the applicant to issue, upon 
surrender to the trustees of a_ like 
amount of series-A bonds then held in 
its treasury, $20,000,000 of 4'2 per cent 
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series-E bonds in lieu of 4's per cent 
series-D bonds. 

By a supplemental application filed 
May 14, 1930, the applicant seeks au- 


thority to issue, upon surrender to the 
trustee of $5,000,000 of series-A bonds 
now in its treasury, and certification to 
the trustee of expenditures 
to $5,000,000 for additions and better- 
ments made after July 1, 1921, $10,000,- 
000 of general-mortgage 4'2 per cent 
gold bonds, series E, in lieu of a like 
amount of the series-D bonds authorized 
to be authenticated and delivered by our 
order of July 8, 1926, as amended, the 
proceeds to be used to place in its treas- 
ury sufficient funds for necessary expen- 
ditures. 

A statement filed with the suppie- 
mental application indicates that for the 
period Apr. 1. to Dec. 31, 1930, inclusive, 
the applicant’s cash requirements for a‘- 
ditions and betterments, advances to al- 
filiated companies, interest, maturities, 
dividends, including dividends payable 
Feb. 1, 1931, and working capital, will 
exceed its cash on hand and its e‘ti- 
mated receipts from dividends and earn- 
ings by approximately $11,421,000. 

Payable Semi-annually 

The series-E bonds will be dated July 
1, 1927, if coupon bonds, or as of che 
date of issue if registered bonds, will 
bear interest at the rate of 4'2 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually, will 
be redeemable as a whole or in part on 
July 1, 1947, or on any interest-payment 
date thereafter prior to July 1, 1957, at 
105 per cent of par and accrued interest, 
and on July 1, 1927, or on any interest- 


payment date thereafter, at 102'2 per 
cent of par and accrued interest, and 
will mature July 1, 1977. They have 


been sold, subject to our approval, to ine 
First National Bank of the City of New 
York and to J. P. Morgan & Company at 
95 ‘per cent of par and accrued interest. 
On that basis the average annual cost 
to the applicant will be approximately 
1.77 per cent, 

We find that the issue of $10,000,00C 
of general-mortgage 4'2 per cent zola 
bonds, series E, by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which is 
necessary and appropriate for and cor- 
sistent with the proper performace by it 
of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, ana (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

TY 
year to year in proportion to the total 
ton-miles of each year. 

The actual process of determination of 
the “fixed cost” of the initial period is to 
find the interest and taxes of the prop- 
erty in service, years one to five, and di- 
vide these costs by the respective total 
annual ton-miles to find the successive 
unit fixed costs of each year, When these 
are known, subtract from each the unit 
fixed cost of year six, thus setting the 
amount of unit fixed cost for each year 
in excess of the unit fixed cost of year 
six. Multiply each excess unit fixed cest 
by the total ton-miles for the correspona- 
ing year, and the sum of the resultant 
costs will be the total “fixed cost.” 
How to Determine 
Fixed Cost in Initial Period 

The actual unit and total fixed costs 
through the initial period are dependent 
upon the rate of acceleration of the ac- 
tual fixed charges, track miles, density 
and total ton-miles, and the proportion of 
the total ton-miles of each year to the 
total fixed charges of each year. 

Thus the unit fixed cost consideration 
of the production period is to quickly 
add ton-miles with a minimum of con- 
sequent fixed charge, to the end that the 
sum of the resultant initial period excess 
unit fixed costs shall represent as small 
a part of the production is possible. The 
fixed cost is that accurately measured 
part of the actual money paid out for 
interest and taxes during the period of 
production that must be allocated to the 
process of production, while the balance 
of such money represents the normal 
fixed cost of initial period business at the 
normal unit fixed cost level of year six. 


When all these conditions in the aver- | tion at valuation date. 
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State of California: Sacramento, June 


An order of the State railroad commis- 
sion requiring the construction of a union 
terminal station in the Plaza area of Los 
Angeles was affirmed May 27 by the Su- 
preme Court of California. 

The order, which was issued July &, 
1927, directed the Southern Pacific, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake railroads to construct and 
operate the station. 

The estimated cost of the union ter- 
minal, together with the elimination of 
23 heavily traveled grade crossings in 
the heart of Los Angeles, it is said in a 
statement issued by the railroad commis- 
sion, is in the vicinity of $10,000,000. 

The case originated in 1916 and has 
been before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Supreme Court 
on Nov. 29, 1929, in an opinion by Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft (IV U.S, Daily, 2494), 
upheld the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in ruling that it had no jurisdiction 
to order the construction of union sta- 
tions. 


Commission Reviews 
History of Case 


After an introductory paragraph, the 
statement issued by the California com- 
mission reviews the decision of the State 
court and the history of the case. The 
statement follows in full text: 

After reviewing the history of the pro- 
ceedings the California Supreme Court 
held that the legislature, by various pro- 
visions of the public utilities act, had 
conferred upon the railroad commission 
powers broad enough to include those ex- 
ercised by the commission in the issu- 
ance of its order directing the railroads 
to build the union station. The supreme 
court’s decision in part states: 

“It is also contended that the order, 
requiring, as it does, the acquisition and 
dedication to public use of new property 
necessary for the construction of a union 
station and the abandonment of adequate 
facilities, deprives the petitioners of their 
property without due process of law and 
takes their property for public use with- 
out compensation, contrary to the con- 
stitutional guarantees of the United 
States and of the State of California. 
That contention is not a new one, but has 
been passed upon by numerous State 
tribunals, contrary to the contention of 
the railroads herein. (Numerous cases 
are cited in support thereof.) 

“The Southern Pacific Company, one 
of the petitioners here, contends that 
with relation to it the order is void be- 
cause its necessary force and effect, as 
to said petitioner, to require it to 
abandon adequate facilities and to join 
the other petitioners in acquiring new 
property which is unnecessary for a full 
performance of said petitioner’s duties 
to the public. This argument is made 
because there has been no finding of fact 
made by the railroad commission of this 
State that the passenger station and fa- 
cilities of the Southern Pacific Company 
was inadequate. There is, assuredly, an 
implied finding to this effect in the order 
of the railroad commission under review, 

“The argument of the Southern Pacific 
Company that the evidence does _ not 
show that its passenger depot is inade- 
quate, but on the contrary shows it to 
be adequate for some years to come, 
loses sight of the fact that an adequate 
building alone will not constitute ade- 
quate passenger terminal facilities, but 
that a satisfactory passenger terminal 
contemplates also that passenger trains 
may safely be directed to said terminal. 
The record discloses that passenger 
trains of the Southern Pacific Company 
can only reach its present passenger 
terminal by grade crossings along Aia- 
meda Street, which are unsafe, im- 
practicable and unreasonable, under all 
the surrounding circumstances, as to re- 
quire elimination. 


Plan for Eliminating 
Grade Crossings Submitted 


“The carriers admit the desirability of 
eliminating the grade crossings, and sub- 
mitted a plan of their own. Both com- 
missions have found this plan undesir- 
able and the application of the carrier 
to proceed in accordance therewith was 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

“Petitioners assert that they do not 
object to the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, but object to the method employed 
for accomplishing this. Extensive hear- 
ings were had upon this general prob- 
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lem and expensive investigations were 
made by engineers and other experts 
and the findings of the railroad com- 


mission were made after full considera- 
iO TN: 
age railroad have been determined, the 
sum of the “operating cost” and “fixed 
cost” will be the cost of production of 
the business. With equal production 
conditions, where the initial period is six 
years, mileage increase one to two, and 
density increase one to three, the total 
cost of production in different railroads 
will vary in accordance with the ratio of 
ton-miles per dollar of physical cost or 
investment. 

The determination of the modern cost 
of reproduction of the business of a rail- 
road at valuation date is carried out in 
parallel to the process of estimating the 
cost of reproduction of the physical 
property. The conditions of the repro- 
duction are those governed by the facts 
of the production of business of the av- 
erage railroad, while the cost equivalent 
of that process is the modern cost, truly 
representing costs per ton-mile in exact 
proportion to each of the stages of 
density through which the business must 


pass to reach the mileage, total ton- 
miles and density of the railroad in ques- 
x x 


nues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
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, tion and upon ample evidence. Unless | 
the action of the State commission is be- | 
yond its jurisdiction, its findings are! 


binding upon us in this proceeding. (Pac. 


Tel. & Tel. Co. v. Eshleman, 166 Cai. 
640.) 
“It is contended by the petitioners, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company and Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad Company that their property is 
being taken for public use without com- 
pensation and without due process of law 
because the necessary effect of the ‘order 
under review is to require them to join 
in the construction of a union station, 
the primary purpose of which is to ac- 
complish the removal of the tracks of 
the Southern Pacific Company from 
Alameda Street, a matter with which they 
are unconcerned. The railroad commis- 
sion, on the other hand, takes a position 
which we think is correct. to the effect 
that each company is ordered to join in 
the erection of the union station because 
of its own inadequacies in terminal 
passenger facilities; that the propor- 
tionate expense of each has not yet been 
determined, and that when it deter- 
mined, it assumed that each carrier 
will be required to pay because of, and in 
an amount proportionate to, the evils in 
its system sought to be remedied by the 
new plan. It cannot be assumed that 
in the event they fail to agree upon a 
segregation of the costs, the railroad 
commission will require any of the car- 
riers to pay more than the amount neces- 
sary to furnish proper facilities to per- 
form its duty to the public. 

op also contended, and we think 
with little merit, that the order of the 
railroad commission is arbitrary because 
not warranted by the evidence intro- 
duced at the hearings. The evidence, 
indeed the admitted facts, shows that 
the station facilities of two of the 
carriers are inadequate, and _ that 
the grade crossings of the Southern 
‘Pacific, the third carrier, are dangerous 
to life and limb and unsuited to the sur- 
roundings. The latter matter could only 
be changed by a complete and expensive 
change of trackage or a change of ter- 
minal, and the commission adopted the 
latter method because of the need of a 
new terminal by the other two carriers. 
There is nothing unreasonable or arbi- 
trary in the findings and order made. 


is 
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Order Termed 
Indefinite and Uncertain 


“As a last attack upon the order, the 
carriers contend it is conditional and not 
absolute, indefinite and uncertain. It 
is contended that, because the order re- 
cites that it shall become effective upon 
the promulgation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of an order issuing 
and granting proper and sufficient cer- 
tificates or orders covering and authoriz- 
ing the constructions, extensions and 
abandonments authorized in said order of 
the railroad commission, and that the 
issuance of such order or orders by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be a condition precedent to the effective- 
ness of the order of the railroad com- 
mission, the order is void for uncertainty. 
Petitianers ask who is to say whether 
or not such certificates as might be 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are ‘proper and_ sufficient cer- 
tificates’, We think this question is not 
properly raised here. The certificates 
on their face are proper and sufficient and 
comply with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; the railroad 
commission is so considering them, as did 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
No question has been raised by anyone 
as to their insufficiency, and since they 
had been issued and were in existence and 
became a part of the order of the rail- 
road commission at the time the writ of 
review was issued by this court, no uncer- 
tainty existed at such time as to their 
content and no dispute existed as_ to 
their sufficiency. 

“As to the objection that the order un- 
der review does not specify the details 
of the construction of the union station, 
we think it is without merit. A substan- 
tial compliance with the plans is all that 
is required, variations in details being 
left to the discretion of the carriers. A 
similar situation was considered by the 
court in G., C. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. State, 
167 S. W. 192, where the court said: 
‘It is urged by demurrer that the or- 
der was too vague and indefinite to be 
complied with, in that it did not designate 
the location of such depot, and failed to 
state the kind and character of building 
or structure required. We think it is un- 
questionably true that the commission 
under this statute had the right to de- 
termine for itself the location, as well as 
the character and kind, of a depot that 
should be erected’ but it was permissible, 
we think, for it to leave these matters 
of detail open to appellants, for the rea- 
son that these questions might be best 
determined by them. 


Complaints Were 
Filed in 1916 

“In the instant case, the location of 
the union station is given, the track lay- 
out is fully shown, the land necessary to 
be taken is definitely marked out and the 
general dimensions of the station build- 
ing are given. As to the details of the 
arrangement, thisvis left, considerably, to 
the discretion of the carriers, and, as we 
have stated, a substantial compliance 
with the suggested plan is all that is re- 
quired. 

“We find no other contentions with suf- 
ficient merit to require discussion. The 
order of the railroad commission af- 
firmed.” 

The so-called Los Angeles terminal 
cases originated with complaints filed 
with the railroad commission in 1916 by 
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St. Paul, Sault Ste Marie Ry. Oregon Short Line Railroad Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 
l Four months ~ April Four months April Four months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
3,312,830 9,818,198 11,322,983] 2,138,105 2,452,538 8,762,843 10,035,618, 1,545,124 1.766.107 6.207.667 6,981,821 
309,539 1,046,593 1,401,671 | 206,243 273,518 930,420 1,191,116 154,839 209,183 709,951 924,071 
3,938,456 11,817,755 13,766,515! 2,550,978 2,948,882 10,449,799 12,062,281 1,886,760 2,207,712 7,666,083 8,723,139 
467,156 1,838,904 1,790,196 | 587,909 659,067 1,522,141 1,790,458 416,198 564,168 1,368,203 1,684,076 
749,633 2,781,869 2,913,146 | 462,157 461,786 1,846,227 1,871,901 319,475 363,713 1,256,804 1,491,019 
1,390,414 5,108,239 5,747,030} 754,109 3: 2 3,267,034 3,528,848 717,433 826.530 3,152,904 3,526,743 
2,824,245 10,615,336 11,270,785! 2,052,901 2 7,524,525 8.146.043] 1,679,064 2,004,703 6,643,928 7,633,104 
1,114,211 1,204,419 2,495,730 198,077 742,320 74 3 3 207,696 203,009 1,022,155 1,990,035 
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For News Issued 





American Radio News Corpo: 
ration Authorized to Con- 
struct Units for Printer 
Transmission 





The Federal Radio Commission has 
granted authority to the American Radio 
News Corporation, of New York, N. Y., 
to erect radio stations at New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Chicago, San Francisco and At- 
lanta, Ga., to transmit news, according 
to a statement made orally June 3 on be- 
half of the Commission. 

It was stated that frequencies of 95 
and 99 kilocycles with 10 kilowatts power 
were specified. The applicant plans to 
operate multiple printers by radio in- 
stalled in various parts of an area of 250 
to 500 miles from the transmitter. The 
American Radio News Corporation is af- 
filiated with the Hearst newspaper or- 
ganization. 

According to plans of the company, it 
was said, central. stations will be estab- 
lished at New Rochelle, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Atlanta, which will trans- 
mit news to papers by means of printers, 
within a radius of 250 to 500 miles. 

Applications Granted (Broadcasting) + 

WZ, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Springfield, Mass., granted con- 
struction permit to consolidate WBZ and 
WBZA at a new location (Millis Township, 
Mass.), install new equipment and erect new 
transmitter (at new location). Same fre- 
quency now being used simultaneously by 
stations--990 kilocycles with 15 kw. power 
and unlimited time. 

WOV, International Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Secaucus, N. J., granted permission to 
install automatic frequeney control. No 
change in frequency 1,130 kiloeyeles—or 
power, 1 kw., or time—daytime until 6 p. m. 
and not when any local station within less 
than 40 kiloeycles if operating. 


KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., completion 
date of construction permit granted from 


June 21 to Sept 21 due to inclement weather 
conditions. 

KHQ, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Spokane, Wash., 
granted license to cover construction permit. 
Frequency 590 kilocycles, 1 kw. night and 
2 kw. day—unlimited time. 

WOPI, Radiophone Broadcasting Station, 
WOPI, Inc., Bristol, Tenn., granted construc- 
tion permit (to install new equipment which 
will increase percentage of modulation. 
Same frequency, 1,500 kilocycles, power, 100 





w. and time—unlimited). 

KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Iowa, granted construction permit (to in- 
stall new equipment with maximum power 
of 100 w. No change in frequency, 1,310 
kilocycles, power, 100 w., or time sharing 
with KFJY and KWCR). 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Cumberland, Md., granted license to 
cover construction permit (1,420 kilocycles— 
100 w. unlimited time 

KTBR, M. E. Brown, Portland, Oreg., 


granted permission to install automatic free 
quency control. No change in frequency, 
1,300 kilocycles, power, 500 w., or time— 
sharing with KFJR. 

KTSL, Houseman Sheet Metal Works, Inc., 
Shreveport, La., granted license to cover 
construction permit for new equipment, 

Grants Other Than Broadcasting: 

American Radio News Corporation, New 
York, granted construction permits to erect 
stations at New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago, 
San Francisco and Atlanta, Ga., specifying 
frequencies 95 and 99 kilocycles, with 10 
kw. power. Applicant plans to operate mul- 
tiple printers by radio installed in various 





parts of an area from 250 to 500 miles 
from the transmitter. 
City of Highland Park, Highland Park, 


Mich., granted renewal of license to operate 
on 2,410 kilocycles with 50 w. unlimited time. 

KSB, Geophysical Research Corporation, 
granted renewal of license to operate 12 
portable stations using frequencies, 1,600, 
1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 kilocycles, with 5 
w. power-——unlimited time. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., granted modification 
of license so as to use frequencies 13,260 and 
17,640 kilocycles on the “Leviathan.” 

Metropolitan Police Department, Kansas 
City, Mo., granted construction permit to 
erect new station, 2,440 kilocycles, 250 w 
unlimited time. 

A. A. McCue, Portable, 
construction permit, to use 17,300 to 1,604 
kilocyeles, 50 w., 6 a. m, to 11 p. m. daily. 

WPE, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
to permit communication with Moscow, Bom- 
bay and other stations with which other RCA 


” 


Alaska, granted 


Communications, Ine., stations are licensed 
to communicate by the F. R. C. No changes 
in frequency, 15,840 kilocycles, power, a0 
kw., or time——unlimited, 

KRU, Shepard Point Packing Company, 
Shepard Point, Alaska, granted license fol- 
lowing construction permit (P. G. 425 kilo- 
cycles working; 500 calling; L. P. 212, 219, 
274 kilocyeles; 100 w., unlimited time). 

KIM, Kennicott Copper Corporation, La- 
touche, Alaska, granted license following 
construction permit. General public coastal 
service: Calling 500 kilocycles; working 


125 kiloeycles; public point-to-point 219 kilo- 
cycles with Seward, 187 kilocycles with other 
Government stations, power 100 w,. 

WKW, RCA Communications, Ine., Rocky 
Point. N. Y., granted license (covering addie 
tional transmitter) 16,030 kiloeycles, 30 kw., 
unlimited time. 


—$—$——— I HY 
the City of Los Angeles and various civie 
organizations, asking that certain grade- 
crossing hazards along the rail lines in 





Los Angeles he eliminated and that a 
union station be ordered. The railroad 
commission, in 1921, ordered the rail- 


roads to erect a union station in the Plaza 
area, near the new city hall. 

This decision was annulled by the 
California Supreme Court, on the grounds 
that the jurisdiction to direct interstate 
railroads to build union stations had been 
granted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the transportation act of 1920, 
The United States Supreme Court sus- 
tained this decision, holding, however, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must make findings of publie con- 
venience and necessity, and that the ex- 
pense would not hamper the railroads 
in performing their other duties, before 
the order of the State commission could 
hecome effective. 

On complaint of the City of Los An- 
geles, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held that a union station in the 
Plaza area is required by public conveni- 
ence and necessity. It also held that the 
expense incurred would not hamper these 
railroads in the, performance of their 
duties to the public. It left the matter 
open, however, for a definite order on 
the part of the railroad commission. 

Such definite order was made by the 
railroad commission on July 8, 1927. This 
order directed the attorney of the com- 
mission to file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a petition for the is- 
suance of a final certificate by that body 
and after further hearing and argument 
in Washington, these certificates were is- 
sued on May &, 1928. Meanwhile, the 
railroads had filed a petition of rehear- 
inxs of the railroad commission's order, 
Rehearing was denied and an appeal was 
taken to the California Supreme Court, 
which has just upheld the commission's 
order. * 
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Cleveland Area 





Reserve Bank Says Business 
Of First Four Months of 
1930 Compares Favor- 
ably With Other Years 





Cleveland, Ohio, June 6.—Business ac- 


tivity in the first four months of | 1939 
in the fourth Federal reserve district 
has compared rather favorably with 


other recent years, if the abnormal rec- 
ords of 1929 are excluded, according to 
the monthly business review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Few 
changes other than seasonal, however, it 
js stated, have occurred in April or early 
May. 

The general district summary follows 
in full text: 

Few changes other than seasonal oc- 
curred in fourth district business or 
credit conditions in April or early May. 
Money rates are low, but banks report 


tittle commercial demand and industry 
and trade generally might be termed 
“quiet.” 


Indicators Cited 


Some of the more important indicators 
of business in this district in April and 
the first four months of 1950, compared 
with the same period of 1929, show de- 
clines of varying amounts. With the ex- 
ception of department store sales (ab- 
normal in April because of Easter), the 
declines of the month very closely ap- 
proximate those of the January-to-April 
period. 

If, however, the abnormal records of 
1929 are excluded, it is found that activ- 
ity in the district has compared rather 
favorably with other recent years, par- 
ticularly 1928, which from the stand- 
point of industrial earnings at least, was 
the second best year in history. Bank 
debits so far this year were only 2 per 
cent below the same period of 1928. 

This is less than the decline in the gen- 
eral price level. Pig iron output has 
slightly outdistanced 1928, but steel in- 
got production fell short of that period 
by 3 per cent. Automobile production. 
new passenger car registrations, and coal 
output were all larger than two years 
ago. Building compared less favorably 
with 1928 (or any recent period, for that 
matter) than any other item and was 
12 per cent under the first four months 
of 1928. _ 

Individual lines showed some varying 
changes during the past month. Small, 
miscellaneous manufacturing concerns, 
especially in the central part of the dis- 
trict. have been operating at rather sat- 
isfactory levels, particularly for a pe- 
riod of general recession. Iron and steel 
operations have declined seasonally, the 
second general falling-off reported this 
vear. 

Steel Work Curtailed 

The curtailment of steel buying in 
preparation for new automobile models, 
and price readjustments caused by 
freight rate revisions, were two disquiet- 
ing elements. Despite the unfavorable 
factors experienced this year, earnings 
of the larger steel companies in the first 
quarter were only 15 per cent below 
1929 and were 70 per cent ahead of the 
same period of 1928. 

Employment is still generally unsatis- 
factory. The seasonal increase in out- 
side work has been offset by seasonal de- 
clines in the demand for industrial la- 
bor. The shoe industry is depressed. 
Warm weather has increased traveling 
with a consequent greater demand for re- 
placement tires. Coal shipments at 
lake ports have aided mine operativns 
slightly. 

Recent general rains have benetited ag- 
ricultural communities and, although 
work is somewhat more advanced than 
at this time last year, the condition of 
the crops is not as good as a yeer ago. 
Fruit prospects are generally poor. 





‘Recovery for Statements 


By Senator Is Denied 





[Continued from Page &.] 
framers of our Constitution did not adopt 
the lex et consuetudo of _Er 
parliament as a whole, “they did incor- 
porate such parts of it, and with it such 


privileges of parliament, as they thought | 


proper to be applied to the two Houses 
of Congress.” 

The court then quoted from the opinion 
of Lord Denman in Stockdale v. Hansard, 


9 Ad. & E. 1, as follows: “The privilege | 


of having their debates unquestioned, 
though denied when the members began 
to speak their minds freely in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and punished in its 
exercise both by that princess and her 
two successors, was soon clearly per- 
ceived to be indispensable and universally 
acknowledged. By consequence, what- 
ever is done within the walls of either 
assembly must pass without question in 
any other place, * * *” 
No Liability 
The court then observed: “Taking this 


to be a sound statement of the legal ef- | 
fect of the Bill of Rights and of the par-| 
liamentary law of England, it may be rea- | 


sonably inferred that the framers of the 
Constitution meant the same thing by 
the use of language borrowed from that 
source.” 

The court then reviewed American de- 
cisions, including Coffin v. Coffin, 4 Mass. 
1, relied upon by appellant, and con- 
cluded: “It seems to us that the views 
expressed in the authorities we have 
cited are sound and are applicable to 
this case. It would be a narrow view of 
the constitutional provision to limit it 
to words spoken + debate. The reason 
of the rule is as forcible in its applica- 
tion to written reports presented in that 
body by its committees, to resolutions 
offered, which, though in writing, must 
be reproduced in speech, and to the act 
of voting, whether it is done vocally or 
by passing between the tellers. In short. 
to things generally done in a session of 
the House by one of its Members in re- 
lation to the business before it.” 

We regard the decision in Kilbourn v. 
Thompson as controlling here. Under 
the declaration the words forming the 
basis of plaintiff’s action were uttered in 
the course of a speech in the chamber of 
the Senate of the United States and were 
absolutely privileged and not subject to 
“be questioned in any other place.” The 
averment that thes: words were spoken 
“unofficially and not in the discharge of 
his official duties as a Senator” is a mere 
conclusion and entirely qualified by the 


the English | 





Superintendent of Banks in Ohio Says Present Unsettled | 


ne . ; ; 
Conditions in Business Require Care and | 
Efficiency in Management 





By O. C. Gray 
Superintendent of Banks, State of Ohio \ 
With business conditions still more or that the service he receives from the 


less unsettled, at this particular time it 
is of utmost importance that our banks 
exercise the highest degree of prudence 
in all their transactions. They should 
give intensive study to the various seri- 
ous problems now confronting them. The 
est policies possible should be devised to 
prevent losses, promote earnings and in- 
crease safeguards. Operating expenses 
should be held to the lowest minimum. A 
searching analysis should be made to 
locate leaks and to determine how they 
may be effectually eliminated. 

The situation today certainly calls for 
the best kind of bank management. 
must be in keeping with the progress 
and trends of the times. Merchants can 
not succeed now by using the methods of 
some 10 or 15 years ago. Neither can 
banks. Like the merchant, the banker 
should be a good merchandiser. He 
should impress the patron with the idea 





F ederal Estate Tax 
Applied to Transfer 





Conditional Conveyance to 
Wife Held to Be Within 
1918 Revenue Act 





[Continued from Page 9.] 


be exacted and where by such transfer 
he has divested himself of all further 
control or any other disposition of the 
proverty than that provided in the in- 
strument of transfer, any attempt to tax 
such a gift merely because the transfer 
was intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after death is arbi- 
trary, capricious and amounts to confis- 
cation. In such cases there would be no 
transfer by death, but the property would 
pass under the provisions of the deed of 
gift or trust. 

In that case Mrs. Coolidge and her hus- 
band had execute! an instrument in 1907 
in which they conveyed property in trust, 
the income to be paid to them during the 
life of either of them, with remainders 
over to their sons: Later, in 1917, four 
years prior to the death of either of them, 
they assigned all their interest in the in- 
come and in the fund itself to their sons, 
the remaindermen. No claim was made 
that the gift inter vivos. thus completed, 
was made in contemplation of death, and 
as they had divested themselves of every 
interest in the property, the value of the 
property transferred by Mrs. Coolidge 
was held to have been improperly in- 
cluded in her gross estate. In so holding 
the court said: 


Language Is Broad 
| “The statute requires the executors to 
pay an excise ostensibly laid upon trans- 
fer of property by death from Mrs. Cool- 
idge to them, but reckoned upon its value 
plus the value of other property con- 
veyed before the enactment in entire good 
faith and without contemplation of death. 
Is the statute, thus construed, within the 
power of Congress? 
%* 1 ” 7 7 * 


“*s * * And we must conclude that 


section 402(c) of the statute here under 
consideration, in far as it requires 
that there shall be included in the gross 
estate the value of property transferred 
by a decedent prior to its passage merely 
because the conveyance was intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after his death, is arbitrary, capricious 
and amounts to confiscation.” 


so 


we think, in view of subsequent decisions 
;of the court, its application to “property 
transferred” refers to completed trans- 
fers of property where no interest of 
value is transferred by death. The trans- 
fer there involved, if not complete and 
beyond control of the donors in 1907, had 
been completed four years before the 
death of Mrs. Coolidge. She had divested 
herself of every interest in the property 
|at that time, and neither possession nor 
enjoyment was postponed until her death. 
| This view finds support in subsequent de- 
cisions of the court in Chase National 
| Bank v. United States, supra, and Rein- 
;ecke v. Northern Trust Co., supra; in the 
latter case the court, in referring to two 
trusts created in 1908 and 1910, respec- 
tively, and distinguishing the Coolidge 
| case, at page 345, said: 

Precedents Cited 


| “As to the two trusts, it is argued that 
since they were created long before the 
passage of any statute imposing an es- 
tate tax the taxing statute, if applied to 
them, is unconstitutional and void, be- 


The language quoted is very broad, but 
| 


| cause retroactive, within the ruling of 
Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531. In 


that case it was held that the provisions 
of the similar section 402 of the 1918 
act, 40 Stat. 1097, making it applicable 
to trusts created before the passage of 
the act, was in conflict with the Fifth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
and void, as respects transfers completed 
before any such statute was enacted. 

“But in Chase National Bank v. United 
States, decided this day, ante, p. 327, the 
decision is rested on the ground, earlier 
suggested with respect to the Fourteenth 
Amendment in Saltonstall v. Saltonstall, 
276 U. S. 260, 271, that a transfer made 
subject to a power of revocation in the 
transferor, terminable at his death, is not 
complete until his death. Hence section 
402, as applied to the present transfers, 
lis not retroactive, since his death fol- 
|lowed the passage of the statute. For 
that reason, stated more at length in our 
opinion in Chase National Bank v. United 
States, supra, we hold that the tax was 
rightly imposed on the transfers of the 
corpus of the twbd trusts and as to them 
the judgment of the court of appeals 
should be reversed.” 


Same Rule Applies 

At pages 346-348, the court, in connec- 
|tion with certain trusts created in 1919 
| which were held not to be taxable as a 
part of the estate, pointed out that the 
reserved powers of management did noi 
save to decedent any control over the 
economic benefits or the enjoyment of the 
property and that the shifting of the eco- 
nomic interest in the trust property which 
was the subject of the tax, was thus com- 
plete as soon as the trust was made, and 
said: 

“The two sections, read together, indi- 
cate no purpose to tax completed gifts 


averment that they were uttered in the! made by the donor in his lifetime not in 
@ourse of a speech. 
Judgment affirmed, with costs. 


contemplation of death, where he has re- 


It | 


| 486). 


bank is worth while and should be paid 
for. The great automobile companies 
are striving constantly for greater ef- 
ficiency. Keen competition makes this | 
necessary. The same principle applies 
with equal force in the banking business. 
Banks must strive constantly for greater | 
efficiency in order to be suctesstul—to 
show a profit for their stockholders and 
furnish adequate service for their pa- 
trons. If they do not pursue such a 
course they will lag in the procession. 
Frozen Assets Problem 

Frozen assets are a constant source of 
banking troubles. If sound banking prac- 
tices were used always there would be 
few cases of frozen assets. The farsee- 
ing banker can guard against the devel- | 
opment of such an adverse situation in 
his institution by religiously adhering to 
a well-balanced program of action which 
should include a wise diversification of 
investments, the maintenance of an ade- 
quate liquid secondary reserve and a 
careful and thorough consideration of all 
applications for credit. All loans of any 
size should be p:ssed upon by the direc- 
tors, finance committee or other officers 
charged with such duty. As the com- 
posite judgment of several persons is bet- 
ter than that of a single individual, no 
one official should be authorized to grant 
loans of the kind indicated. 

In view of the general situation as it 
now exists, and until real estate 
emerges from its present slump, it would 
not seem advisable to make many mort- 
gage loans. Under present conditions, 
long-time loans should be frowned upon. 
Annual financial statements should be 
required from borrowers and care should 
be taken to see that the right kind of 
collateral is given. The practice of per- 
mitting loans to ride for years without 
any reduction being made in the prin- 
cipal, and with merely the interest being 
collected, is a pernicious one, which even- 
tually leads to a frozen condition. 


Insistence on Reduction 

When frequent renewals are made the 
bank should insist that the principal be 
reduced on maturity dates. A borrowe1 
should not aiways be indebted to his 
bank. Periodically he should, as it were, 
wipe the slate clean. By the same token, 
a bank should at reasonable intervals 
cancel all the obligations it mav have 
with its reserve depositories. Such a 
course, as in the of an individual, 
strengthens credit standing and enhances 
prestige. Where clearing house facilities 
are not available, an exchange of credit 
information on the part of banks with 
one another in the same county or region 
unusually beneficial. Excessive bor- 
rowings with subsequent losses can be 
materially reduced through such a*sys- 
tem. 

Another banking need which may well 


case 


is 


be stressed is that of having cooperation | 


and harmony, not only within the bank, 
but also among bankers who are com- 
petitors. Bankers should trust their 
competitors as far, if not farther, than 
they do their respective customers. Their 
interests are mutually interdependent 
and are noticeably promoted by such a 
cordial relationship as has been sug- 
gested, Officers, directors and_ stock- 
holders should always he enthusiastic 
boosters for their institution. Such an 
attitude has a decidedly stimulating ef- 
fect. aiding. as it does, in’ building up 
public confidence without which supoprt 
no bank can prosper. 


Advises Special Thought 

In bringing this message to you today 
I realize fully that I am not presenting 
anything that is really new in the realm 
of banking. I am rather refreshing your 
memory with regard to certain banking 
fundamentals in which we are all more 
or less deeply concerned. 

In closing may I not admonish you to 
special thought to your earning 
power, your overhead and your relations 
for good will with the general public. 
I have an abiding faith that Ohio's for- 


wive 
give 


ward-looking bankers will successfully 
mect the challenge which the vastly 
changed business conditions of today 
places before them. 
The foregoing address was deliv- 
ered June 5 at the annual canven- 
tion of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 


tion, Dayton, Ohio. 





Cleveland Reserve Bank 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land has reduced its rediscount rate, 
effective June 7, according to an an- 


June 6 by the Federal Re- 
serve Hoard. Following is the full text 


of the announcement: 
The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 


nouncement 


land has established a rediscount rate 
of 314 per cént on all classes of paper 
of all maturities, effective June 7, 1930. 





a 


joyment. In the light of the general pur- 
pose of the statute and the language of 
section 401 explicitly imposing the tax 
on net estates of decedents, we think it 
at least doubtful whether the trusts o1 
interests in a trust intended to be reached 
by the phrase in section 402(c) ‘to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death,’ include any others than 
those passing from the possession, enjoy- 
ment or control of the donor at his death 
and so taxable as transfers at death un- 
der section 401.” 

In our opinion, the same rule as was 
applied to the trusts created in 1903 and 
1910 must be applied where, by the reser- 
vation of a remainder or reversion in fee, 
as in this case, in the grantor or donor 
until his death, the transfer is not com- 
plete; and the act in force at the date of 
the decedent’s death taxing the interest 
which passes at death is neither retreac- 
tive nor unconstitutional. Cf. Cooper v. 
United States, — U. S. —. decided Feb. 
24, 1930 (IV U.S. Daily, 3640), and May 
et al., Executors, v. Heiner, — U. S. z 
decided Apr. 14, 1930 (V_ U. S. Daily, 
The date of the execution of the 
trust, or conveyance, is not controlling, 
but the important thing is whether under 
such instruments there remains in the 
decedent any interest in the property 
which passes at his death. In this case 
we think there was such an interest, 

Plaintiffs are not entitled to recover 
and the petition is dismissed, It 
ordered. 


1s $0 


To Legislature 





Punishment for Contempt Is! 


Said Not to Be Proper 
When Proceeding Was In- 
valid Use of Powers 
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;same judicial function under the power 


conterred upon it by the constitution. 

It may also be conceded 
a charge involving the swindling of the 
State out of its property is brought to 
the attention of the legislature, 


tional power as the guardian of the 
State’s property to investigate the truth 
of the charge for the purpose of recover- 
ing, if possible, property of the State 
of which has been fraudulently de- 
prived. neither of these judicial 
functions, which under the constitution 
are vested in the legislature, has any 
bearing upon the question now before us. 
Discharge Order Affirmed 


But even if we had considered that the 
legislature was authorized by the con- 
stitution to investigate the criminal 
charges against Hague which were the 
basis of the questions put to him, we 
would not, as a result of such determina- 
tion, conclude that such authority con 
ferred upon the legislature the power to 
compel Hague to answer them even 
though by doing so he admitted infer- 
entially that he was a party to the crim- 
inal conspiracies above referred to. That 
in the issuing of the warrant the legisla- 
ture attempted to exercise this untram- 
meled power of compulsion demon- 
strated by the language of the warrant. 
The mandate thereof is that he be con- 
fined in the common jail of the County 
of Mercer until such time as he should 
make known to the chairman of the joint 
committee in writing that he was willing 
to answer these questions, 

In other words, he to remain con- 
fined in the county jail until he expresses 
such willingness without regard to 
whether or not the answers would in- 
criminate him. By so ordering the leg- 
islature disregarded one of the founda- 
tion principles of our law, which is thus 
stated by Mr. Justice Bradley, delivering 
the opinion of the court in the case of 
Boyd vy. United States, 116 U. S. p. 631, 
“Any compulsory discovery by extorting 
the party’s oath to convict him of crime 
is contrary to the principles of a free 
government. It is abhorrent to the in- 
stincts of an American. It may suit the 
purposes of despotic power; but it can 
not abide the pure atmosphere of politi- 
cal liberty and personal freedom.” And 
again on page 638 of the opinion the 
learned jurist declares that “a witness 
as well as a party is protected by the 
law from being compelled to give evi- 
dence that tends to incriminate him.” 

The conclusion reached by the court is 
, that the order under review should be 
affirmed. 

Legislature Upheld in Dissent 

BLAck, J. (dissenting).—The decree 
of the court of chancery in this case is 
an unwarranted limitation upon the con- 
stitutional powers of the legislature. 
| This court, on more than one occasion, 
; With impressive language has issued a 
| solemn warning against an interference 
| with the powers of the legislature. Thus, 
in Paul v. Gloucester County, 59 N. J. 
L. 594, it is said, we must be careful, 
therefore, how, in the absence of express 
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Operating Revenues and Expenses Both Were H igher Than 
During Same Period Last Year According to 


Statements Filed With I. C. C. 





Based upon reports from 106 telephone | 
companies, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public June 5 a com- 
pilation of statistics showing revenues 
and expenses of the companies for the 
of March and the three months 


The Commission's report showed oper- 

ating revenues of the companies for the 
- —— * 
Revenues 

Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenves 
Message tolls Bais 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues es 
Licensee revenue—(Cr. ‘ aefereaters 
Licensee revenue—Dr. . ooh ees 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses ; 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses ae 


Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 

Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to optrations 


Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 
* Decrease 
able for inclusion, 


three-month 
compared with $278,104,069 during the 
corresponding period of 1929, 
expenses 
against 

$93,377,071, 
operating 


Complete data for the Southeast Missouri Telephone Company not 


period of $291,770,746, 


as 


Operating 
amounted to $198,393,675, as 
$185,602,524; net revenues of 
_ against $94,501,545, and 
income, $67,403,347, against 
$70,025,226. The compilation for three 
months ended with March, 1930 and 1929, 
follows in full text: 

























1930 1929 Inc.. amt. Ratio 
178.687,834 168,636,453 10,051,381 6.0 
2, 628 001 A1,0 1,039,485 9.0 
2,692,782 ‘ 113,088 18.1 
77,827,934 ie °371,791 “0.5 
11.891,684 10 1,688,056 16.5 
7,051,336 7 842 11.9 
3,812,900 s,611,585 201.8 5.6 
3.701,725 3.503950 197 .6 
291,770,746 278,104,069 13,666,677 4.9 
416,499,888 3.808.405 ao 
48,010,455 314,651 v9 
59,036,153 360,246 1.2 
Pa R77 
13.9 
198,393,675 188,602,524 14,791,151 8.1 
93,377,071 94,501,545 *1.2 
174,846 § ; 
131.621 *GR158 
2,196,208 165,420 6.9 
91,224,088 12,809,808 *1LA85 oe 
23,820,741 pe, (84,582 1.036.155 1.6 
67.402 347 TO 025 296 *) 621.879 “47 
68.00 66.02 1 OR 
avail- 
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injunction or clear implification, we strip 
a coordinate branch of the State gov- 
ernment of the right to give expression 
to its will, in the form of law, within | 
its own department. 

There is not the slightest suggestion 
or intimation, that the refusal of the 
witness to answer the questions was put 
upon the ground, that they would inerim- 
inate him. 

The resolution of the legislature, under 


which the committee acted, expresses 
clearly its purpose, and it is in part 
as follows: “Report whether the func- 


tions of such officials, departments, com- 
missions, boards, and bodies have been 
or are being lawfully and properly dis- 
charged for the purpose of obtaining 
information relative thereto as a basis 
for such legislative action as the senate 
and general assembly may deem neces- 
sary and proper.” 


Act Said to Be Unwarranted 

The affirmance of the decree seems to 
rest upon the propositions, the investi- 
gation by the legislature was for the 
exclusive purpose of unearthing viola- 
tions of law; the legislature under the 
constitution has no power to conduct 
such investigations; such is the 
function of the judiciary, viz: To inves 
tigate through a grand jury alleged vio- 
lations of law which involve criminally, 
in consequence of which, the legislature 
had no jurisdiction in the premises and 
no power to compel a recalcitrant wit- 
ness to answer the questions propounded ; 
I deny the premises, on which the con- 
clusion is based, there is not a word in 
the constitution expressed or by impli- 
cation, that deprives the legislature of 
the power to make an investigation called 
for by the resolution or confers exciu 


sole 


| whether 


sive jurisdiction upon the courts acting 
through a grand jury. ~ 

The practical result will be, the legis- 
lature has no power to investigate its 
agents or adopt methods to carry into 
effect the legislative purpose, without 
first having the approval of the courts. 

A sufficient background has been shown 


in the record, within the constitutional 


| power of the legislature, to make the in- 


vestigation by its committee and by the 


joint session to compel the witness to! 


make answers for the Purpose stated, or 
be adjudged in contempt. The questions 
proper or improper are to be 
determined by the legislature and not 
by the courts. This case is a conspicu- 
ous example of the confusion that will 
and must follow from any attempt by 
either of the departments of govern- 
ment to encroach upon the powers and 
functions of the other departments. in 
violation of the purpose and spirit of the 
constitutional. Ex parte Hague 145 Atl. 
616. The affirmance of the decree is a 
backward step in the orderly develop- 
ment of constitutional government: for 
these reasons, the decree of the court of 
chancery should be reversed. 
a ae aT 


Small Banks of Virginia 
Not Inclined to Retrench 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, June 6. 
No trend toward the abandonment of 
small town banks in Virginia has been 
observable in recent months. although 
the rural districts still are somewhat 
“overbanked,” M. E. Bristow, director ot 


the division of insurance and banking 





Rivers and Harbors Allotments Approved 




















[Continued from Page 11.) 
Project Allotment Allotment 
| recommended Project recommended 

Pittsburgh District 30,000 Connenut Harbor, Ohi reals 11,000 
Illinois River, Iinois T7y.500 Erie Harbor. Penn nia 20 500 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Dunkirk Harbor, New York 14.100 

‘irst Chicago District 20,000 Ruffalo Harbor, New York 0 000 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Black Rock Channel! and Tonawanda Harbor, New , 

Huntington District 0.000 York 20,000 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Rochester (Charlotte) Harvor, New York 17.000 

Cincinnati District 15,600 Great Sodus Bay Harber, New York 10,000 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Little Sodus B Harbor, New York ®,000 

Louisville District 5.000 Oswego Harbo New Yor! 65,000 
Grand Marais Harbor, Minnesota 500 Ogdensburg Harbor, New York 15.000 
Agate Bay Harbor, Minnesota 3,000 Examination urve nd contingencies (general 7 
| Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minnesota and Wisconsin 110,000 Buffalo District 4.000 
Ashland Harbor, Wisconsin 5500 San Diego Har California »- O00 
| Ontonagon Harbor, Michigan 25,000 Li Aneel Harbor, California 125,000 
Keweenaw Waterway. Michigan ..........--ceceees A500 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) 
Marquette Harbor, Michigan ..............secccsece en Los Angeles District 2 300 
Harbor of Refuge, Grand Marais, Michigan 17,500 San Francisco Harbor, California 70,000 
| Warroad Harbor and River, Minnesota ............ 11,000 Oakland Harbor, California 250,000 
Baudette Harbor and River, Minnesota 3,000 Richmond Harbor, California 110.000 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) San Pablo Bay aid Mare island Strait, California 125,000 

Duluth District 12,400 Petaluma Creek, Californi 50,000 
Menominee Harbor and River, Michigan and Wi Humboldt Harbor and Bay, California 60,000 

consin 20.000 Crescent City Harber, California 60.000 
Green Bay Harbor, Wisconsin 10,000 Noyo River, California 3.000 
Fox River, Wisconsin 55.000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencie (general 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake Washington Ship Canal san Francisco District 6,000 

Wisconsin 16,000 Stockton and Mormon Channels (Diverting Canal 
Algoma Harbor, Wisconsin 6,000 California 5,000 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wisconsin .........06- 12.500 Mokelumne River, California 1,000 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wisconsin .........08. 8,000 Sacramento River, California 147,000 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wisconsin .........008+ >, 000 Feather River, California 2 VOU 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wisconsin ........cceceeeeess 40,000 Examinations, survey nd contingencies (general) 

Port Washington Harbor, Wisconsin .......+-+0+- 10,000 Sacramento District 4,000 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wisconsin 140,000 Coquille River Oregon R400 
Racine Harbor, Wisconsin 5 14,600 Coos Bay, Oregon 102.000 
Kenosha Harbor, Wisconsin 4,600 Coos River, Oregon : 000 
St. Joseph Harbor, Michigan 10,500 Umpqua River, Oregon 100,000 
South Haven Harbor, Michigan 90,000 Yaquina River, Cregon 10,000 
Holland Harbor, Michigan 10,000 Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oregon 24,000 
irand Haven Garbor, Michigan 18,000 lillamook Bay and Bar, Oregon 45,500 
STORG River, MVEHIBAN icciceseceevccrenece 10,900 Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers below Var 

Muskegon Harbor, Michigan 15,000 couver, Washington, end Portiand, Oregon 132.400 
White Lake Harbor, Michigan ..........e+000- 25,000 Clatskanie River, Oregon 1,500 
Ladinaten Harber, Michi@@n ...iccccscceserecncnes 7.000 Willamette River above Portland and Yamhill River, 

Manistee Harbor, Michigan 19,000 Oregon 71.000 
Portage Lake Harbor, Michigan 6,000 Snake River, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 6,000 
Frankfort Harbor, Michigang, 25,000 Skamokawa Creck, Washington 2,000 
Charlevoix Harbor, Michigan A} .000 Cowlitz River, Washington lo,wuw 
Petoskey Harbor, Michigan 15,000 Deep River, Washington 2 400 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general 

Milwaukee District 6,000 Portland District 13,000 
Waukegan Harbor, Illinois 26.500 Willapa River and Harbor, Washington 36.000 

hicago Harbor, Illinois 197,700 Grays Harbor and Bar Entrance, Washington 185,000 

hicago River, Illinois 55,100 facoma Harbor, Wa : 11,000 
Calumet Harbor and River, Illinois and Indiana 42,000 Puget Sound and its tributary waters, Washington 20,000 
Michigan City Harbor, Indiana 77,400 Seattle Harbor, Washington 26,000 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Lake Washington Ship Canal, Washington 16,500 

Second Chicago District 6,000 Sellingham Hurbor, Washington 12,000 
St. Mary’s River, Michigan 1,881,000 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) 

St. Clair River, CPEB coll i's a) hes Danan ae a 9,700 Seattle District 11,250 
Chanades in Lake St. Clair, Michigan ........... 17,500 Nome Harbor, Alaska 7,500 
Detroit River, Michigan 60,500 Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general 

Seginaw River, Michigan 16,600 Juneau District 9,000 
Diane Riess. MCSMEwOn . gin ses nas weeaseecamnhewe 10,000 Kahului Harbor, Hawaii 140,000 
Rouge River, Michigan 58,000 Hilo Harbor, Hawaii 10,000 
Toledo Harbor, Ohio 90,000 Nawiliwili Harbor, Hawaii 2 10,000 
Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) Examinations, surveys, and contingencies (general) 

Detroit District .. 13,000 Honolulu District 2,000 
Sandusky Harbor, Ohic 19,000 Survey, Northern and Northwestern Lakes 177,000 
Huron Harbor, Ohio 7,000 Supervisor, New York Harbor 174,360 
Lorain Harbor, Ohio .......+.+++. 16,800 Departmental Service, Allotment Roll ..........4.. 205,830 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio .......... 67,000 River and Harbor Board Expenses .........+64, 150,000 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio .......++se000 12,500 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 15,000 ON 54 iad SS AETV SARE MCAD e a ceaeeaaean $39,580,090 


In compliance with the terms of the act, the allotments recommended are for maintenance and prosecution 


of only such 


projects as have been duly authorized by law, and in such amounts as are deemed most desirable in the interests of 


commerce and navigation. 
Owing to the urgent nece 


full amount of allotments now proposed will not be required in some cases. 


sity of providing promptly for the continuance of works in progress, it 
leaving balances available for reallotment, 


is ssible that the 


po 


WILLIAMS, Judge; GREEN, Judge; and while in other cases, circumstances may arise requiring the allotment of funds for localities not now under considera- 


tained no such control, possession or en- , BootH, Chief Justice concur, 








tion, or additional funds for localities previously provided for. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 





June 4 
Made Public June 6 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$936,752.20 
400,074.91 


Miscellaneous internal 
revenue . 586,950.90 
Miscellaneous receipts 899,683.53 
Total ordinary receipts $2,823,461.54 


Balance previous day. 100,259,341.82 
om $103 ,082,803.36 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts . : 
Adjusted service certificate 


Total 





special 


ac- 


2,032,307.46 


fund ‘ 36,491.57 
Civil-service yetirement 
fund 119,358.46 


Investment of trust funds 184,028.06 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures , ‘ $12,189,255.00 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures 5.158,911.00 


Balance today 85,734,637.26 


—_____— 


Total $105 ,082,803.3 





Idaho Bars Will Advisers 
Not Members of Bar 


State of Idaho: 

o Boise, June 6. 

The Idaho Supreme Court has warned 
the Eastern Idaho Loan and Trust Com- 
pan, Idaho Falls, and W. L. Shattuck 
to desist from their operations as ad- 
visers in drawing up wills and similar 
documents until they have been admit- 
ted to the Idaho bar. 

The company and Mr. Shattuck were 
defendants in a contempt of court action 
brought against them by the State bar 
association. The supreme court held 
that the defendants were guilty of the 
contempt charge, but since the violation 
of the law was not flagrant and willful 
and since the defendants were of good 
character and reputation in their com- 
munity the violation did not 
penalty. 


warrant 






of the State corporation 
stated orally June 4. 

He reported that banking service in 
not a few, towns exceeds the demands, 
but that no noticeable retrenchment is 
in progress at this time. 

Only on very rare occasions have banks 
withdrawn branches that have been ex- 
tended to smaller communities, he said. 


“Virginia has been very fortunate dur- 
ing the last 10 years,” he declared. 
“Banking growth has been healthy, and 
while some sections are to a certain ex- 
tent overbanked, there have been only 33 
ie ig State banks during the whole 
aecade, 


commission 


| Foreign Exchange 





New York, June 6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 


following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 


ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 


market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 


shown below: 
Austria (schilling) ......0c.00. 14,0876 
Belgium (belga) .......cceceees 13.9531 
Bulgaria (lev) 





Czechoslovakia (krone) 





Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (france) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 5.2380 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.2095 
Norway (krone) 26.7605 
Poland (Caloty) .cccccsccseveccen 11.2010 
Portugal (escude) ...<c<secesen 4.5012 
Rumania (lew) 5 icscisenn 5946 
Spain (peseta 2 Q 
Swedet 


(krona 
f 





Switzerland 








Yugoslavia linar) 

Hong Kong lollar 

China (Shanghai tuel 

China (Mexican dollar 

China (Yuan dollar 

India (rupee 

Japan (yen 

Singaporé dollar 

Canada (dollar of 
Cuba (peso) 99.9843 
Mexico (peso) . 47.3812 
Argentina peso, gold) 86.3083 
Bracil (milreis 11.6910 
Chile (peso) 12.0769 
Tl rovu pes 

Colornhbi peso 

Bar silver 36.6250 


Changes in Status 
netics 


State Banks 


Minnesota, Missouri, New Jer- 
Ohio, Tennessee 









Indiana, 
sey, 





Symons, bank commise 
Bank of Linngrove, 
closed, 


Indiana: Luther F 
has announced: 
Linngrove, voluntarily 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, banking come 
missioner, has announced: State Line Bank, 
Prosper, voluntary liquidation. 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, finance commise- 
has announced: Bank of Hartsburg, 


sioner, 


sioner 
Hartsburg, consolidated with the Farmers 
Bank of Hartsburg 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, banking come 


has announced: Fidelity Union 

Newark. merger with North. 
and Equitable Trust Co., 
both of Newark, under name of Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. Offices of merged banks 
continued as branches 

Woodbury Trust Co., Woodbury, par value 
of shares of stock changed from $100 to $10, 

Monmouth Trust Co., Neptune Township, 
name changed to Neptune Bank & Trust Co, 

Fair Lawn Trust Co., Fair Lawn, name 
changed to Fair Lawn-Radburn Trust Co., 
and location changed from Fair Lawn Ave- 
nue and First Street to Fair Lawn Avenue 
and River Road, 

Ohio: O. C, Gray, superintendent of banks, 
has announced: Citizens Bank, St, Bernard, 


missioner 
Trust 
Ward 


Trust Co 


capital stock increased from $100,000 to 
$150,000, 
Spira State Bank, Cleveland, name 


changed to Ohio State Bank. 

Peoples Bank of J. G. Clemens Co., James- 
town, consolidated with Farmers & Tradere 
Bank, same place. 











s 


Buckeye Commercial Savings Bank, 
Findlay, and Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Beaver Dam, closed 

Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, superin- 
tendent of banks, has announced: Citizens ° 
Rank, Daisy, reopened and capital decreased 
from $12,000 to $10,000 

Bank of Elkton, Elkton, voluntarily 
liquidated through Citizens Banks of 
Pulaski. 
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Passing of “Lynch Justice” 
in North Carolina + «+ + 





Protection against Mob Violence Is Assured by 
Policy of Equality for All Citizens under Laws 
of State, Says Governor Gardner 


Ww By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


ROFOUNDLY thrilling-and_ sig- 
nificant things have been hap- 


pening in connection with the re- 
cent progress of the Negro race in 
North Carolina. 

The statement made a few years ago 
that, so far as the Negro is concerned, 
the United States is divided into five 
parts—North, East, South, West, and 
North Carolina—is literally true. I do 
not believe there is today any State in 
the American Union which, all things 
considered, offers the intelligent and 
industrious Negro finer opportunities 
for living a full and useful life than 
are offered by North Carolina. 

Any fundamental change in the con- 
dition and outlook of a people is the 
product of a multitude of causes. It is, 
in a sense, a long story, going back for 
its basis and background to other days 
and times. 

It involves economic forces and fac- 
tors about which we as yet have not 
been able to assemble complete infor- 
mation. It involves, moreover, a psy- 
chological transition, the far-reaching 
consequences of which are only be- 
ginning to be understood. But the 
broad outlines of this story are clear. 


4 


Fundamental to all progress and to 
the enjoyment of all happiness is a 
conscientious and thorough protection 
by the State of life and property. Or- 
der precedes progress, and liberty it- 
self, to be enjoyed, must be limited by 
law. Where the law ends, tyranny be- 
gins, and the tyranny is the same, be it 
that of an autocrat or a multitude. 

If there is any single policy which 
the State of North Carolina has consist- 
ently held in paramount concern over 
a comparatively long period of years, it 
is that of full and complete protection 
of its citizens against lawlessness, with 
particular emphasis upon the protec- 
tion of the Negro race against crimes 
of mob violence. 

We have not had a lynching in this 
State in ten years.. This does not mean 
that there have not been times of crises 
when, under extreme provocation, men 
have been of a mind to take the law 
into their own hands. It means, rather, 
that the State of North Carolina is 
firmly committed to the protection of 
its citizens, white and colored, from 
lawlessness in every form and is both 
able and willing to exert the power nec- 
essary to enforce this policy. 

It means also—and this is, I think, a 
supremely significant fact for the con- 
sideration of thoughtful Negroes—that 
the white people of this State have real- 
ized that there can be no such thing as 
one system of justice for one race and 
another for the other. They have real- 


ized—and the splendid record North 
Carolina is making for itself is but a 
reflection of this—that every invasion 
of the rights of any citizen, no matter 
how humble he may be, weakens by so 
much the bulwark of protection around 
the life, the rights, and the security of 
every citizen. 

Respect for law and for legal proc- 
esses is not something that can be de- 
partmentalized. In a democracy the 
people either have a wholesome respect 
for constituted authority, or they do 
not; and the idea, frequently advanced 
with respect to certain statutes, that 
the good laws should be obeyed and the 
so-called bad ones ignored, is a blow 
at our system of governmegt. 

A 


We are rapidly getting past the stage 
in North Carolina where any consider- 
able group, even in the heat of pas- 
sion, lightly assays to take the law into 
its own hands. We have arrived at the 
momentous realization that, if our State 
is to be a safe community for any to 
live in, it must be a safe community for 
all to live in. 

What does this mean in terms of the 
future of the Negro race in North Caro- 
lina? It means, for one thing, that 
North Carolina, on the score of this 
great fundamental requisite to all hu- 
man progress, is now in line and har- 
mony with the best thought and prac- 
tice of the most advanced Common- 
wealths of the American Union. 

It means, also, that orderly govern- 
ment having preceded and made safe 
the way for the teacher, the opportu- 
nity of the latter is now secure and 
that he may begin, on a firm founda- 
tion, the great work of training his peo- 
ple to the fullest use and development 
of their native cultural and economic 
capacities. 

A 

Government is not an academic mat- 
ter. It is not, in its ultimate implica- 
tions, something to which any citizen, 
white or colored, high or low, may 
safely be indifferent. It is not a re- 
mote or detached consideration. 

It is something which, during every 
hour of every day, touches the life, se- 
curity, and happiness of every man, 
woman and child and upon it, in the 
final analysis, depend many of life’s 
profoundest issues. 

I hope and believe that in 
Carolina government is becoming im- 
bued with a high moral purpose. I 
hope and believe that it is becoming 
ever more sensitive to the vital human 
needs of every class of our population 
and that, increasingly, it is envisioning 
these needs in terms of the general wel- 
fare. 


North 





P roblemsof State Bank Supervision 


California Applies Research Methods 


By ALBERT A. 


ROSENSHINE 


Attorney, Banking Department, State of California 


HE FIELD for research and 
analysis in connection with State 


bank supervision is determined 
largely by the jurisdiction of the law and 
the authority vested in the superintend- 
ent of banks under its various provi- 
sions. 

Our research probiems in California, 
however, are not unlike those encoun- 
tered by the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and by the Federal reserve 
district banks, save that our emphasis is 
placed on State banks and banking proc- 
esses in California with only such inci- 
dental treatment of national banks as is 
essential to the particular problem in 
hand. 

To our research division is delegated 

the important task of supplying the 
ever-increasing public demand for ac- 
curate and unbiased information on 
banks. Data on regional development 
and banking growth in general are col- 
lected, compiled and published in our 
departmental bulletin which goes out 
each month to the banks and to such 
other institutions and individuals as 
are interested in the financial progress 
of the State. 
* Aside from the research work of a 
purely informative nature there are 
many problems of bank supervision that 
can be properly solved only by scientific 
investigations. 

The application for the establishment 
of a new bank or branch is subjected to 
rigid inquiry by the research division 
wherever a reasonable doubt exists con- 
cerning the future prosperity of the 
bank. Many potential problems of su- 
pervision are thus forestalled when an 
economje analysis of the local situation 
clearly demonstrates the futility of the 
venture of the applicants. 

Frequently communities in which 
banking has already grown to large pro- 
portions have been surveyed in order 
that a general policy concerning future 
applications could be determined upon. 
Regional disparities in banking develop- 


ment are brought out in these surveys, 
and we are thus able to direct the growth 
of banking into channels that will not 
jeopardize existing institutions thereby 
eliminating to some extent possible fu- 
ture problems. 

From the examiner's standpoint group 
analysis of the progress and earnings of 
various classes of banks in different sec- 
tions of the State give a basis for com- 
parison for the individual bank. Various 
exemplary ratios can be established— 
curves of growth plotted which in many 
cases will bring to the banker the realiza- 
tion that he has not made the best use 
of the situation at his disposal. 

Our banking department places con- 
siderable stress on investment analysis 
and the bond holdings of the various 
banks have been subjected to a_ rigid 
scrutiny. From these individual records 
our research division has compiled valu- 
able data on the diversification of bond 
holdings and this has been made avail- 
able to our bankers through the medium 
of our departmental monthly bulletin. 

Analysis of the record of progress 
made by the banks from one call date to 
the next is another duty delegated to the 
research division. The progress of the 
banks is measured in terms of general 
business movements and we are fre- 
quently able to dissipate various erron- 
eous ideas concerning banking progress 
by proper analysis of basic business 
factors. 

This division has likewise developed 
lines of trend in the various significant 
items depicting the financial growth of 
the State, and knowing as we do that any 
future planning must be on the basis of 
past experience, we find these summaries 
helpful. 

With the rapid accumulation of mass 
data, the superintendents of large bank- 
ing systems become lost in a maze of 
detail. It is in sorting the grain from 
the chaff that the research division 
proves indispensable to a properly run 
department and thus justifies its own 
existence, 
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Structure and Operations 


of Treasury Department of Ohio 
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Sources of Revenue, Character of Funds, Cus- 


tody and Methods of Disbursement Outlined by State Treasurer 


By H. ROSS AKE 


Treasurer, State of Ohio + 


HE GREATEST difficulty en- 

countered by representative gov- 

ernment is the disinclination of 
citizens to interest themselves suffi- 
ciently in publie affairs so that they 
may discharge the duties and respon- 
sibilities resting upon them in the.light 
— the knowledge of the facts obtain- 
able. 

In an overwhelming majority of 
cases, it is the sincere desire of those 
engaged in the discharge of public 
duties to attain the highest possible 
maximum in efficiency of service. An 
intelligent, sympathetic and unselfish 
devotion to the ideals and purposes of 
government is a virtue to be cultivated 
and developed, for it is the highest ex- 
pression of patriotism within the limits 
of national peace. 

The treasury department of Ohio, as 
well as all other depattments of gov- 
ernment, whether local, State or na- 
tional, from the most humble to the 
most exhalted, are mere agencies 
through which it is intended that a 
definite and worthwhile service may be 
rendered to the people. It is the hope 
of this department that its various 
duties may be so discharged as to meet 
with commendation. 

The treasury department is not per- 
fect in its structure, neither has perfec- 
tion been attained in the administra- 
tion of its affairs. Governments are 
human institutions, both as to construc- 
tion and administration. 

The vault of the Ohio treasury, in 
which is kept millions of dollars of 
funds and securities of which the State, 
through its treasury department, is 
custodian, was completed in 1920 at a 
cost of nearly $100,000. 

The total value of bonds in the treas- 
ury vault at the present time is $170,- 
321,600. The only cash kept in the 
vault is an amount necessary for the 
use of the cashier, as the business done 
by the State treasury is almost wholly 
through the use of checks, and these 
are dispatched daily to the banks in 
Columbus, the active depositories of the 
State, in order that the money may be- 
gin to draw interest the day that it is 
received in the treasury. 

The depositories of the State are 
divided into two groups: The active 
banks in Columbus handle the checking 
accounts; the inactive banks over the 
State, outside of Columbus, are deposi- 
tories of the more permanent funds, 
which, earn a higher rate of interest. 
Each depository must furnish at least 
100 per cent security, approved by the 
treasurer, so that in case of a bank 
failure the State of Ohio will not lose. 

Under the -State depository act, 
passed in 1910, and enforced since, the 
State receives quarterly interest from 
the various banks on the funds allotted 
them. In 1910 the interest was $155,- 
000. Last year the interest exceeded 
$655,000, or about $1,800 per day. 

The three most important funds in 
the State treasury are: State fund, in- 
cluding general revenue; State insur- 
ance fund; State teachers’ retirement 
system fund. 

The general revenue fund, usually 
the largest in group 1, is for the gen- 
eral operating expenses of the State 
government. This comes from taxes on 


domestic and foreign corporations, ex- 
cise taxes on public utilities, rentals 
from land and water leases, payments 


made to the welfare department, taxes 
on insurance companies for the privi- 
lege of operating, fees for maintenance 
of a number of State activities—such as 
public utilities commission, fire mar- 
shal’s office, fines due to the State from 
subdivisions, ete. 

The receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1929, were over $88,000,000. 
Of this large amount, the largest item 
was the gasoline tax, which amounted 
to more than $33,500,000; this tax will 
probably approximate $38,000,000 for 
1930. Disbursement for the same 
period amounted to over $82,800,000. 

The State insurance fund revenue is 
derived from those employers of labor 
who pay a certain percentage of their 
annual payrolls for the benefit of in- 
jured working men. This fund has, at 
the present time, over $51,000,000 in- 
vested in bonds, $1,187,000 in an inac- 
tive depository and over $1,000,000 
carried in an active depository. 

The State teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem has more than $45,000,000 invested 
in bonds and nearly $1,000,000 in the 
active deposit account. The $51,000,000 
in bonds of the insurance fund and the 
$45,000,000 of the teachers’ retirement 
system are all held in the vault of the 
State treasury. 

Ohio has wisely provided for the pro- 
tection of its citizens in requiring that 
every bank desiring to do a trust busi- 
ness must deposit with the treasurer 
$100,000 in bonds which have been ap- 
proved by the department of banks. 
At the present time these bonds amount 
to over $19,000,000. 

Every insurance company doing busi- 
ness in Ohio must deposit bonds in an 
amount sufficient to protect the policy 
holders in the State. These bonds 
amount to nearly $16,000,000. 

Some large corporations believe it 
more advantageous to carry their own 
insurance, instead of, availing them- 
selves of the workmen’s compensation 
act. These ire known as “self-in- 
surers,” and the bonds placed in the 
treasury by such companies amount to 
$912,000. 

During the year 1929, over 24,000 
corporations in Ohio paid into the 
treasury over $4,400,000 in domestic 
franchise taxes. The 2,000 or more for- 
eign corporations paid in well over 
$1,000,000. 

Another sguree of revenue is the ex- 
cise tax, collected from the various 
public utilities operating in the State, 
such as railroads, electric light com- 
panies, telephone companies, express 
companies, street railways, etc. There 
are over 1,000 of these companies, and 
the tax collected has amounted to over 
$7,500,000 annually. 

The State still receives rent from va- 
rious land and water leases. The State 
treasury collects from this source ap- 
proximately $240,000 each year. 

There is approximately $2,000,000 col- 
lected annually by the treasurer on 
claims due to the division of charities 
through the welfare department, to- 
gether with a rotary fund for dependent 
and crippled children. These funds are 
collected for the support of some 20,- 
000 inmates of various State institu- 
tions, and are paid by relatives and 
guardians along with the items paid by 
the counties for clothing and _ inci- 
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’ W aste Elimination in Farming 


as Minnesota Problem « «+ » 





Survey to Determine Fitness of Land and Culti- 
vation Only of Fertile Soil for Crop Production 
Proposed for Carrying Out State Policy 





By RAY P. CHASE 


Auditor, State of Minnesota 


maintain its proper position, Min- 
nesota must have a definite agri- 
cultural policy. 

This policy must rest first on a com- 
plete and comprehensive land economic 
survey, that we may know now def- 
initely, and for all time, what lands are 
most suitable for farming and what are 
best fitted for growing timber; what 
lands are, in fact, marginal and to what 


F's: AGRICULTURE to retain and 


economic use these marginal lands 
should be devoted. 

A 
Throughout the northland and in 


some southern areas of our State are 
settlers living upon farms that should 
not be farmed. From their start these 
settlers are doomed to failure. 

Their lives and efforts are an eco- 
nomic waste. Aud such waste the State 
should not permit. 

Timber lands should be devoted to 
forestry, farm lands to agriculture, and 
marginal lands studied and devoted to 
other uses. Lands found to be best 
suited to agriculture should be kept 
fertilized that they may remain pro- 
ductive. 

Upon this foundation Minnesota must 
build. Upon it must rest every other 
phase of agricultural development, pro- 
duction, marketing distribution, profit, 
the growth of Minnesota, the comfort 
and happiness of its people, and the 
future of our boys and girls all over 
this great State. 

No child asks to be brought into the 
world. His coming is not of his own 
volition. ( 

A 


Therefore upon the shoulders of par- 
enthood rests responsibility, not alone 
to care for the child during the help- 
less period of infancy, but to afford him 
during youth and maturity improved 
and increasing opportunity for health 
and happiness, for spiritual growth and 
material development. 

As a corollary there rests upon the 
shoulders of the child the duty to take 
advantage of opportunity, that when 
the record of his life is written he shall 
have gone farther than his father and 
mother. In no better way can he ex- 
press his own sense of love, gratitude 
and true appreciation. 

Minnesota is our home in the word’s 
truest sense. We are bound to it by the 
ties of birth or adoption, of affection, 
and of self-interest. Our own future is 
linked with that of the Commonwealth. 


Agriculture is the foundation stone 
of Minnesota’s economic structure. 
Now and for coming centuries farming 
will be the State’s greatest industry; 
with manufacturing, possibly first in 
money value of its product, always sec- 
ond in point of real need. : 

At the head of the lakes—Carlton, 
St. Louis, Itasca, Aitkin and Pine coun- 
ties—there must be increased agricul- 
tural development. 

Timber is passing. With the comple- 
tion of the harvest of the present tim- 
ber crop there will be a lull, until ade- 
quate fire protection permits and sane, 
scientific forest supervision provides a 
new crop of the more valuable species; 
stands of cheaper, faster growing tim- 
ber being utilized in the meantime as 
the raw material for our woodworking 
plants. 

Mining is passing. Today, the life 
expectancy of that industry depends 
upon increased utilization of the lean 
ores. 
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Lake Superior, on the east, offers 
market means for eastern shipments, 
but reduces the area available for de- 
velopment and to that extent limits 
Minnesota agriculture, forestry and 
mining. Consequently, permanent in- 
dustrial development must reach west- 
ward, and the future of Duluth and the 
head of the lakes area depends upon 
the magnitude of that development. 

Carlton County is destined to be one 
of the State’s best agricultural coun- 
ties; St. Louis County, on account of its 
size, one of the Nation’s greatest, rank- 
ing with Alameda County, Calif., for its 
great agricultural possibilities. 

Carlton County has everything to 
make it great as a farming center—fer- 
tile soil, climate, adequate rainfall, con- 
venient markets. Here where the tim- 
ber once was supreme, is opportunity 
for the finest agricultural develop- 
ment—here where soil is fertile, the 
sun shines much, clover is a weed and 
the cows are rich in butterfat. 

To the power possibilities of Thom- 
son, the dairy center of Esko’s Corner, 
the woodworking plants of Cloquet, the 
scenic beauty of Jay Cooke Park, must 
be added greater agricultural develop- 
ment of western Carlton County. 

In no other way can this section look 
to a permanent industrial development. 
In no better way can the future of Min- 
nesota be assured. In no finer way can 


the hopes, the aspirations and the fu- 
ture of our children be served. 








iding Wild Life to Survive 
Refuge and Protection as Conservation Policy 
By PAUL G. REDINGTON 


Chief, Federal Bureau of Brological Survey 


\ X T HEN the full history of the pro- 

tection and administration of 

our game animals and birds is 

written, the two decades from 1910 to 

1930 will be characterized as a period 

of outstanding achievement in wild- 
life conservation. 

During these 20 years the number of 
hunters has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and millions of acres of forest 
and woodland coverts, the natural 
homes of wild life, have disappeared, 
and original marshlands of tremendous 
total area have been drained. Our 
waterfow! in many regions in their an- 
nual migrations are now hard put to it 
to find feeding and resting grounds. 

The various factors inimical to our 
valuable wild life, however, have at last 
been fully recognized, and beneficial 


IO 


dentals for the patients in the institu- 
tions. 1 

For the privilege of operating in 
Ohio, insurance companies paid ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 in 1929. For up- 
keep of the public utilities commission 
there is also a maintenance tax, sep- 
arate and apart from the excise fee, 
collected from 750 companies in the 
State, which yields $200,000 annually. 

Under the conservancy act of the 
State of Ohio, the treasurer is made 
custodian of certain funds of all con- 
servancy districts established within 
the State. 

All employes in the State treasury 
are under heavy bond, ranging from 
$100,000 down to $10,000 depending 
upon the class of work in which they 
are engaged. The treasurer himself 
gives bond in the sum of $800,000. 


The grand total of cash on hand, de- 
posits with the various State deposi- 
tories and securities in the custody of 
the treasurer of State, is a fair sugges- 
tion of his combined official financial re- 
sponsibility. This total at the end of 
the fiscal year, Dec. 31, 1929, amounted 
to more than $190,000,000, which repre- 
sents an increase of nearly $40,000,000 
during the last three years, beginning 
Dec. 31, 1926. This total responsibility 
is nearly $60,000,000 in excess of the 
combined capital of all State banks in 
Ohio. 


results have followed. But future con- 
servation can continue to be effective 
only as active interest in the welfare of 
wild life is maintained. 

Research is of primary importance 
in determining policies for the preser- 
vation and increase of birds, animals, 
and fishes, and the necessary facts can 
be developed only through constant 
scientific study, and now, as never be- 
fore, earnest and efficient scientists are 
supplying the administrative branches 
of game conservation with the needed 
information. 

Regulation has to do with the game 
and fish laws, designed to prevent the 
wastage and abuse that follows greed, 
ignorance, and commercial exploitation. 
It will be readily recognized that there 
must be regulations prescribing open 
seasons on game and fish, bag limits, 
and similar matters, and that the gun- 
ners, trappers, and fishermen them- 
selves will find it each to his individual 
advantage to abide by these laws. 

Unless we can be assured of a gen- 
eral observance of and respect for such 
laws, we who are now living are very 
likely to destroy the objects of pursuit 
or to bring them dangerously close to 
the point of extermination. 

Refuges for wild animals and birds 
must be established on the breeding 
grounds of migratory birds, along the 
flight lanes, in concentration areas, and 
on the wintering grounds. 

Enlargement of the existing system 
of Government sanctuaries for mi- 
gratory birds was authorized in 1929 
by the migratory bird conservation act, 
under which appropriations totaling 
nearly $8,000,000, to be distributed over 
a 10-year period, are contemplated. A 
more extensive wild-life sanctuary pro- 
gram have never before been under- 
taken, and its accomplishment will go 
far toward perpetuating America’s 
valuable birds. 

Wild-life conservation programs must 
be supported by a sound public senti- 
ment, inspired and developed by con- 
tinuous educational measures. We 
must know the full significance of our 
3 Rs. New generations must be edu- 
cated. From their numbers will come 
those individuals equipped and compe- 
tent to direct and administer our re- 
sources in wild animals and birds. 









